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THE MOTHERS 


By AVETIS AHARONIAN 


(Translated from the Armenian by the late 
Garabed H. Papazian) 


“The snow of many winters melted, the spring 
arrived, the new birds came, life-loving men saw 
they could never see those for whom they longed.” 

EGHICHE 
—Armenian clergyman and historian 
of the fifth cenutry. 


CH= ND 


It was evening. In the semi-darkness 
of the small village church the smoke of 
the incense was rising in wreaths and clus- 
tering about the small windows. By the 
dim light of an oil lamp the priest stood and 
mumbled liturgical prayers, the worship- 
ing congregation, now prostrate on the 
damp straw matting and now standing with 
outstretched hands, responding in a gen- 
eral dull murmur. 

On the women’s side, on a blackened 
pillar, hung a picture of the Mother of God, 
encircled by a dilapidated frame. Before 
it stood an aged woman, Sousan. This 
woman and that figure in the frame were 
two mothers, gazing fixedly at each other 
and trying, as it were, to understand each 
other’s minds, to read each other’s hearts. 
The Mother of God, up on the pillar, and 
Sousan, below on the ground. One was 
holy, all-powerful, and wondrous; the other, 
a poor, grief-stricken and powerless old 
wretch who had come yearningly and with 


tears to pray and to petition her. Press- 
ing to her vinginal breast the little curly 
head of the Only-begotten, the Mother of 
God looked down with compassion and 
smiles upon the prostrate multitude. She 
looked also with smiles upon Sousan who 
had come before her to lay bare her sor- 
rowful heart. 

Six slender wax candles, sallow and fu- 
nereal-looking, flickering with a pale and 
mysterious light, reflected dimly the gentle 
face of God’s Mother and the snowy body 
of the little Christ which was bathing in 
that reflection like a white swan swimming 
in the morning mists on a dark lake. On 
all sides, in spirals of milky cloudlets, the 
smoke of the incense turned, surrounding 
the Virgin and her child as if striving to 
encircle them and lift them up into heaven. 
Had they not volumes to report to the Al- 
mighty concerning that which they had 
seen upon the earth? Had they not bil- 
lows of tears, and supplications by the mil- 
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lion, to spread ‘before His majestical 
throne? 


Sousan has been standing there for some 
time. Upon hearing the first stroke of the 
bell, she had hastened to the church. With 
her withered trembling fingers she had 
lighted the wax candles and had placed 
them on the burned and blackened frame, 
had kissed it, crossed herself, and stood 
there. The candles were already half- 
consumed and still she was standing on 
the same spot. She could not take away 
her tearful eyes from the picture of the 
Lord’s Mother; words were issuing from 
her quivering lips: yes, words of fire, grief, 
supplication, were issuing. Sousan was 
praying. Like the waters of a brook shat- 
tered upon the rocks, icars gushed from 
her eyes, rolling down over the wrinkles 
of her aged face and forming tiny furroughs 
from her eyes to her chin. . . . Sousan was 
praying for her only son, Sako—a revolu- 
tionist under the rule of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid—and therefore proscribed—an out- 
law in fact—who had left his home only a 
few days before for parts unknown and 
upon mysterious enrands. 


* * * 


“O holy Mother of God!” she said, “thou 
merciful Mother of all sorrowful hearts, of 
all troubled souls, of all afflicted mothers, 
in thee I have put my hope. Like a child, 
I cling to thy skirts, bringing to thee my 
lacerated heart and laying it as an offering 
beneath thy holy feet. Look into it, Mother 
of God, and see how it has become the 
abode of fire and tears. I am unable to 
extinguish that fire, the flames are too 
fierce and too many. Look into that heart— 
thou Mother of the despairing—thou who 
feelest and understiandest the fire of all 
hearts, and see that which is in mine—and 
then grant help, grant remedy, O merciful, 
merciful Queen. Now, in my old age, in 
expiation, no doubt, for my ocean of sins, 


Destiny has branded my heart so deeply 
that it smokes—it smokes. . . . Thou hast 
seen, Holy Mother, how the persecutor out 
my first-born, my young deer, my strapping 
boy to pieces. ... With these shaking hands 
I put into a bloody grave the child to whom 
I gave birth in pain and brought up in af- 
fection. What was ‘eft me to do? I 
thought perhaps God was angry with me 
on account of my sins, and I was resigned. 
But the last one also is gone . . . I implored, 
I groaned, I flung my anms about his 
knees, beseeching him not to leave me.... 
But he is gone.... Where? Thou knowest 
better than I, Mother of God. In distant 
hills and valleys, rocks his bed, stones his 
pillow, sharing water with snakes and lairs 
with beasts, he is wandering; and I, aban- 
doned, alone, defenceless, my hand on bar- 
ren soil, my heart shuddering, my soul in 
grief, my tearful eyes fixed upon the door, 
spend my days and nights weeping and 
waiting his return in anxiety and in an- 
guish. .. . Mother of God, merciful Mother, 
behold me here prostrate at thy feet. I 
cannot see him; thou surely canst. Oh, 
take not away from him thy sweet and 
merciful glances! Let thy holy shadow 
surround him always like a protecting 
cloud. Keep him from evil,. suffering, and 
death! Art thou not powerful? If thou 
wouldst, no storm should ever threaten his 
dear head. My whole heart is bruised, 
torn, lacerated, so that there is no room 
left in it for another arrow. In its depths, 
hike a dark lake at the bottom of a cavern, 
the blood is boiling, as a boiler on the fire, 
with the flames of my sorrow. Save my 
son, Mother of God! Mediate for him with 
the One whom thou dost affectionately 
embrace and press to thy holy heart. See 
how HE dings to thy maternal breast, how 
HE listens that HE may hear all the wishes 
of thine heart! Remember, O Mother, 
that I too am a mother: I too have a heant, 
I too have breasts... . Ah, how many have 
I nourished with my milk! How many 
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wanmed within my lap! But now they are 
gone—not a single one remains with me. 
.. . Eight times have I borne the pangs 
of childbirth, and now there is left living 
only this one! ... Ah, holy Mother, how 
can I endure it? My breast is withered, 
my heamt turned to ashes. With the scarf 
of mourning on my white hair, bent in two, 
I have never ceased to caress the dry soil, 
to kiss the earth that covers my brave 
dead. For I have none now whom I may 
press to my heart, none who will listen to 
my heart’s voice . . .Am I not to be pitied 
—a mother bereft and aged and weak?... 
O thou merciful Mother of all the wretched, 
of all the afflicted and helpless, I have 
vowed before thy holy picture—and by the 
Lord of all and thy holy Son hear me!— 
that every evening I would burn six can- 
dies before thee, prostrate myself upon the 
cold ground, and hang upon thy skirts. 
And here I am in this place, giving thee no 
rest, unable to tear myself from thee, weep- 
ing and moaning and orying to heaven that 
thou mayst hear me, that thou mayst save 
and protect and watch over my only son. 
O Mother of Charity, thy heart is large, 
thy love infinite. It is not alone for my 
son that I pray. Protect first of all those 
others who call upon thee, the poor, the 
helpless, the distressed, of whom there are 
so many in our desolated land, under our 
acoursed skies. Help them, help them all, 
and last of all listen to my voice, hear the 
prayers of my simful heart, thou Mother 
of all afflicted souls, merciful Mother of 
all the friendless and lonely!” 

Slowly, one by one, the candles burned 
out. The faces of the Mother of God and 
of the Christ-child gradually dissolved and 
were lost in the darkness. The chanting 
of the priest ceased. The murmurs of the 
worshippers were heard no more. The 
church was empty. On the women’s side, 
the shadows—like veils—fell sweetly, one 
upon the other. Sousan, alone, continued 
to pray, her eyes still fixed upon the pic- 


ture of the Virgin, her parched arms still 
outstretched in appeal for help, for mercy. 


* * 


“My daughter!” 

Sousan kept on praying. She was kneel- 
ing now, and neither saw nor heard what 
was going on about her. 

“Sousan! It is fate. The service is 
over.” 

The woman raised her head. The old 
priest was speaking. 

“Dear and reverend father, I am at thy 
service. I am praying.” 

“Yes, child, I know that thou art pray- 
ing. A good act. And may God deign to 
hear thee. But I tell thee the service is 
over. See, there is no on left.” 

“Thou knowest, dost thou not, father 
dear, that my firstborn was slain while still 
young—before he had entered upon life’s 
felicities; and that the others, too, were 
lost in the general sea of blood? There 
remains now only this one—who wanders 
in the lonely wildenness. And therefore 
am I come to cast myself at the feet of 
the Mother of the Son.” 

“Thou doest well, my child. Very well. 
But it is late already.” 

“But, father dear, dost thou not know 
that I cannot bear to leave her side? I 
come here every day. What have I done, 
what crime have I committed, that all these 
pains should be laid upon me? Have I not 
cause for complaint? I am a mother; she 
is a mother. Look at her, how she has 
embraced her Child, how she presses Him 
to her breast! And I have no one. None. 
Thou knowest all this, father dear, dost 
thou not? Was it not together that we 
committed my martyred children to their 
graves?” 

“Yes, my daughter, yes. But this is 
enough for now. Tell the rest tomorrow.” 

“But, father dear, listen, I beg of thee. 
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I am getting dizzy. Thou rememberest 
what shadows overtook me . . . The hills 
and valleys were blotted out . .. and now 
my last son has disappeared . . . What shall 
I do? Where shall I go? On whom can 
I rely? The Virgin is here, and here I 
come every day bringing my candies. On 
Sundays I bake fresh bread and distribute 
it among the poor. I make offerings. And 
I have tears still—I am not yet blind— 
and I come here to drench the ground with 
them. She is a mother and has a heart. 
She understands the anguish of hearts and 
provides a remedy. Is it not so, holy 
father?” 


“It is so, my child. Come every day 
and pray. The Virgin is merciful. She 
will intercede for thee with Him. But let 
us go now. It is late. See, the candles are 
all out.” 


Sousan seemed not to have observed that 
there was no more light. She looked up. 
No picture was visible: no glimpse of the 
red girdle and blue shawl of the Virgin; 
her gentle eyes no longer smiled down; nor 
was the Christ-child’s snowy body any 
longer swimming like a light cloud in the 
dark atmosphere of the church. Instead, 
and hardly noticeable, were certain indis- 
tinct specks and dark shadows within the 
little blackened firame. 

Sousan made the sign of the cross and 
went out, tottering. The priest followed 
her with his glances and when the little 
quivering shadow had disappeared into the 
outside darkness, he shook his head mys- 
teriously. 

“Poor woman! What will become of 
her? Already her mind seems wandering.” 

And then— 

“Our thanks to thee, O God,” he mur- 
mured. “A thousand times our thanks to 
thee, and our praise!” 


It was pitch dark outside. 


II 


Many springs had come and gone cover- 
ing the fields and valleys with grass and 
flowers, making the only apple tree in the 
yard to blossom and exhale its fragrance 
round about, swallows to build their nests 
and hatch their young in the nooks and 
crevices of the walls, flocks of sheep and 
cattle to enliven the fields, and cranes to 
repeat their journeys back from distant 
climes. Autumns had come with their dis- 
couraging winds, stripping the tree of leaves 
and driving birds in fearful gloomy flocks 
away from the yellow fields. But Sousan’s 
son did not come. In her cottage, lonely 
and forgotten, Sousan remained, her sole 
comforter and companion the old dog which, 
like his mistress, had seen many sad days 
and was, as it were, waiting for some one. 
When, in the spring, the apple tree began 
to bud, Sousan would gaze attentively at 
the branches and then would turn to the 
dog at her feet: 


“Pozer, the apple tree is in bud. He will 
come soon, will he not?” 


And Pozer, wagging his tail, would look 
into his mistress’s eyes, as if im agreement. 

But the spring would pass, and summer; 
the autumnal winds would come. The apple 
tree would be stripped of its leaves and nude 
branches’ would shake before the winds. 
Then Sousan would look gloomy and would 
turn again to her dog. 


“Pozer, he has not come. He has not 
come, cruel one! But he will come next 
spring, will he not?” 


And again the dog would wag his tail, 
and the old woman would wait hopefully 
for the coming of the new spring, that the 
apple tree might again blossom, that the 
birds might again return, and with them, 
perchance, Sako. 

Thus she waited, and slowly prepared a 
soft, a very soft, bed for him. She had 
gathered the wool in the course of the 
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years, had cleaned it day by day with her 
own infirm hands, and had sewn it into 
a cover only to take it to pieces again and 
again, dozens and dozens of times, in order 
to improve it. Meanwhile she carried out 
conscientiously the fulfillment of her vow, 
went to church every evening, lighted the 
six candles, placed them before the black- 
ened picture of the Virgin, lifted her arms 
towards heaven and prayed and prayed. 
And every evening after the service, when 
all the worshipers had gone out, she would 
turn to the priest: 


“Sako will come back again, will he not, 
father?” 

“Yes, child. Of course. Surely he will 
come ... thy prayers and tears .. .” 

“Oh, father dear, thy mouth is an altar! 
I adore thy lips as thou sayst those words. 
It seemed, when thou spake, that the Vir- 
gin smiled! And now hope, like a rose, 
blossoms in my heart.” 

“It is even so, my daughter. The Lord’s 
Mother never leaves anyone’s prayer un- 
answered. The gates of heaven are always 
open to her intercession.” 

And Sousan, lightened and comforted, re- 
turns home where Pozer, waiting, greets 
her with whines and throws himself about 
her feet. 


* * 


Sousan firmly believes that her son will 
return. Surely the Virgin would not deceive 
her. She looks down so smilingly and so 
sweetly when Sousan lights the candles and 
begins to pray. She could not ignore the 
entreaties of a mother who had so suffered 
and is so tortured ... And then, weepingly, 
Sousan would complain: 

Why should the Virgin afflict her, in par- 
ticular, with so much pain? Besides, was 
it so difficult for her to grant a mother’s 
petitions? She could do it if she would! 
She had but to throw one sweet glance of 
pity and the thing would be done: Sousan’s 
son would return, safe and sound. 


* * # 


Months and years went by. The son did 
not come, but Sousan would not despair for 
the Virgin continued to smile. 


“I cling to the skirts of the Lord’s 
Mother,” she used to tell her neighbors. 
“It is four years now since I began to hang 
upon her skirts, and she smiles every day... 
She has promised! ... Oh, that sweet smile!” 

And the neighbors, listening and shaking 
their heads mysteriously, would say: 

“Poor woman! Poor woman!” 


Sousan waited. Often she imagined the 
day, the moment, even, when her son would 
appear. First she would hear the creaking 
of the gate; then a knock; the door would 
turn on its hinges; and the dog, the good- 
natured Pozer, would bark furiously and 
then suddenly become silent. . . . Well, after 
all, dogs never forget their masters .. . “Is 
it not so, Pozer?” she would remark to the 
dog. “You have not forgotten Sako?” And 
the creature would look at her intelligently 
as much as to say—“Of course not!” 

And the imaginative picture would con- 
tinue: The dog silent, rolling himself over 
on the ground, clinging about Sako’s feet, 
and whining with joy; Sousan himself seat- 
ed inside with failing eyes that do not see 
well... . She has grown old.... And then, 
no doubt, the son, too, has changed .. . 
these many years. So that looking at him 
she does not recognize him. . . . But now 
he comes nearer. The mother’s feet are 
trembling; she tries to rise but cannot. ... 
Finally she succeeds but falls, rises again, 
falls again, and then, with all her strength, 
throws herself forward and stretching forth 
her arms flings them about his neck. ... 

“Oh, I am getting blind! Is it thou, 
Sako dear? Thou, sweet boy? Now I am 
ready to die. . . . Now thou canst bury me. 
. . . He has come at last. . . . When didset 
thou come? ... Poor me! ... The Virgin 
said that thou wouldst come, and thou hast. 
.. . Put me in my grave now.” 








Tears flow, but Sousan is happy. 

Several times daily there came to her this 
comforting picture. She visualized it in 
every detail; agaim and again imagined her- 
self embracing her son; wept, and found 
consolation in her tears. 


And all this was good, exceedingly good. 


* * 


At first Sousan liked to make her vows 
“by the life of her son,” or “by the head of 
her son,” or “by the sun of her son.” But 
for a long time she had given that up. Her 
son was now too far away and too precious 
to be mentioned so lightly. So she had be- 
gun to swear in the name of her son’s ad- 
vent. 

“I swear by my son’s advent!” 

She uttered these words with such empha- 
sis and such faith that the oath became to 
her a holy of holies, the pillar of her life. 
She lived, breathed, and believed by it— 
gazing always upon the door and waiting 
for the knock which was to announce the 
good tidings of that sacred coming. 

Years followed years. The apple trees 
blossomed and faded. Migrating birds came 
and went away. Sako did not come, but 
Sousan kept on praying, believing, and 
avowing.... 

“I swear in the name of my son’s advent!” 

The neighbors, listening, shook their 
heads. 

“Poor, poor woman!” 

But in the church the Virgin smiled bright 
hopeful smiles. 

“In the name of my son’s advent!” 


Ill 


On an autumnal night. . . . Oh, those 
autumn nights—what vague and ominous 
feelings they always bring in their dark 
folds! . . Outside is heard the patter of 


fine rain, and from the eaves drip endless 
drops in discouraging uniformity—julp! 
julp! julp! ... No traffic in the dark streets. 
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. . - Who would care to be out in such an 
evil hour? 

Sousan is sleepless. Sitting on the edge 
of her ‘bed she is thinking about her Sako. 
Where is he at this moment? In what wild- 
erness, valley, or cave? Under what rock 
is he sheltered? The hills must be bitterly 
cold and he soaking wet. . . . Perhaps he 
has no fire. .. . Fire, they say, is treacherous 
to wandering fugitives... . Perhaps he dare 
not so much as light a torch. . . . How 
chilled Sako must feel on a night like this. ... 

“Oh, that I might never see the light 
again! Oh, my dhild, my soul is longing 
for thee! Oh, that I might die! Holy 
Mother, I have faith in thee! Intercede for 
me before the throne of the Most High.” 

And she continues to ponder: 

“Well, perhaps Sako is not among the hills 

. . who knows? .. . Perhaps he is at this 
moment on his way here. He could come 
if he chose. He is young, and a man of the 
mountains. He could come if he chose.... 
The other day the Gypsy fortune-teller 
made a prediction and said— 

“The eagle perched upon the mountain 
top will come down one of these days!” 

“And then what?” 

The Gypsy looked at her finger nails, 
reflected a moment. and stammered— 

“Then he will soar up again.” 

“Those last words were not promising,” 
thinks Sousan. “‘The eagle that perches 
on the hill will come down,’—that is good. 
But ‘will then soar up again!’ . . . Accursed 
one! Ah, why could she not have spared 


me that? It means that Sako comes but ~ 


goes away again.... 

“Aiha! Start, my brave eagle! Swoop 
down, so that once, once only, I may see 
thee safe and sound! Come, that I may 
kiss thy lovely forehead, and press thy face 
to mine, thy head to my breast, and with 
my failing eyes look at thee to my heart’s 
content. Then, if thou must, goagain. And 
may the Virgin protect thee wherever thou 
goest on the hills or among the valleys. 
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Who am I that I should hold thee? I am 
a mourner and helpless. But thou art an 
eagle, an eagle! So said the Gypsy.” 

Outside profound silence. Even the dogs 
had stopped barking. Wet with rain they 
had withdrawn into holes, or curled them- 
selves up under stacks of hay, or on door- 
steps. And the rain continues to fall, and 
the dripping water to keep up its julp! 
julp! julp! A lugubrious, a menacing night! 
But, in spite of all, Sousan awaits expectant- 
ly the arrival of her son. The Gypsy said, 
“The eagle will come down, but will soar 
up again!” 

“Oh, let him come down—no matter if 
he does go up again! Let me at least know 
that he is free from pain and harm!” 

n * * 


Trak, trak, trak! 

A knock at the gate. Pozer snarls and 
runs toward it. 

Trak, trak! 

Sousan is startled, and shakes all over 
her body without knowing why. For a mo- 
ment she is motionless, as if nailed to the 
spot, and becoming all ears listening breath- 
less, her heart thumping, while the dog 
scratches furiously at the gate and the 
knocking continues unabated. 

Trak, trak! 

This time she jumps up, and runs, trembl- 
ing to open the door, but fails even in this 
customary act. Something must have hap- 
pened: the bolt will not slide back, and while 
she struggles with it, the dog outside barks 
furiously and the knocking at the gate con- 
tinues. 

Trak, trak! 

At length she succeeds in opening the 
door, and comes out of the house. She is 
now in the yard under the rain, but she pays 
no heed to it. Shivering and panting and 
splashing through the mud she makes for 
the gate as quickly as she can. In her hurry 
her feet become entangled with the folds 
of her skirt and she falls down in the mud 
and gets soaking wet but, not caring, she 


rises up and makes a dash for the gate. 

“Hush, hush, Pozer, it is he, it is he! 
Silence, thou naughty dog, and let me open 
the gate!” 

But, as before, the gate will not open. 
Sousan’s hands are trembling and her heart 
is fluttering as if it would fly from her breast. 
But, finally, the gate comes creaking wide, 
and there in the dark stands a black shadow, 
the blurred outline of a man, scarcely visible. 

“Who art thou? Who is there?” 


“It is I—one of God’s creatures .. . 
harmless and useless. I am shivering with 
cold and soaking wet, coming from afar. 
I was belated and caught in the rain... . 
Darkness overtook me up among the hills. 
I have just arrived. I am harmless—one 
of God’s creatures. See, I am shivering! 
Give me refuge, a place to sleep, a fire! 
Help, for the love of God’s Mother!” 

“For the love of God’s Mother!” repeated 
Sousan mechanically to herself. She kept 


_ silent for a moment, and then in desperate 


indignation murmured— 


“Tt is not he! It is not he! Oh, cruel, 
cruel man!” 

“The night is bad,” said the stranger. 
“No one cares to give shelter to the poor. 
At how many doors have I knocked without 
response! They all see that I am of no 
use to anyone and, though I am harmless, 
they are afraid of me. Yet I, too, am a crea- 
ture of God.” 

“A creature of God! Yes, all the sons of 
Adam are creatures of God,” said Sousan. 

But she felt like saying—“Cruel and god- 
less man, thou art useless but not harmless. 
See how thou hast harmed me! My heart 
has almost ceased beating. My limbs cannot 
support me. I am fainting, dying . . . Ah, 
for whom was I waiting, and who has ar- 
rived? Art thou cold? Then so much the 
worse for thee. Art thou wet? I am glad 
that thou art. Thou deservest it because 
thou hast tortured me. . . . There is one 
up amongst the hills who is better than 
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thou. He too is wet. He too is cold. Yet 
he, at this evil hour, knocks at no one’s 
door.” 

Sousan was thinking all this, and wanted 
to say it aloud, and close the gate in the face 
of the stranger, and let him shiver outside. 
But she could not do it: the thought was 
not expressed. She closed her lips tightly 
and for a moment kept silent. 

“T am a friend to wanderers . . . I have 
a wanderer of my own... and thou art 
a stranger. Come in!” she said finally. 

“May the holy Mother of God protect 
thy wanderer!” 

“Yes, may the Mother of God protect 
him! ... Hush, Pozer! Be calm. What 
can we do? He is one of God’s creatures— 
poor and helpless . . . Oh, Mother of God, 
be merciful! Help all the helpless, all the 
suffering, and then—protect him!” mur- 
mured the old woman as she splashed along 
slowly through the mud, the stranger follow- 
ing her. 

They entered. The floating wick in the 
oil lamp was flickering. The old woman 
turned round and looked at the stranger. 
He was an old man with white hair and 
beard. His worn clothes were thoroughly 
wet. Water dripped from them on all sides. 
He was shivering from head to foot. From 
one shoulder hung a bag half full of bread. 
From the other was suspended something 
that looked like a dulcimer. 

“Art thou a minstrel?” she asked. 

“No, mother. I am not a minstrel. I am 
a carder. I wander from village to village, 
from door to door, and card wool and 
cotton. But this, in its way, is a sort of 
minstrelsy, mother. See, I strike upon this 
cord”—and he showed her his instrument— 
“and it groans out beneath my strikes and, 
wailing, it cards the wool. And it is at the 
cost of that weeping that I earn my living, 
and live out my dark life. But what else 
can I do, mother, in this country of ours? 
Our vigorous young men are all gone, the 
land is in ruins; and I, an old man, have no 
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other resource, in my last days, than to 
wander from door to door. I am of use to 
no one, mother. It would be a deliverance 
if God took my soul.” 

“Hush! Hush! Do not blaspheme against 
God. There is not a useless being among 
His creatures. Since He has sent thee to this 
world, thou must be silent and submit to 
thy destiny. Take down thy bag, put away 
thy tools, thy carder and thy bow, and 
come near to the tonir.* Warm thyself up, 
and dry thy clothes. In the end, help will 
come to the helpless—I call upon the Mother 
of God as witness! . . . Oh, may she succor 
all wanderers, all the proscribed, and then 
him, him, my eagle of the mountains! Oh, 
when will he come ... ?” She muttered these 
last words to herself. 

“God bless thee, mother! May he hear 
all thy prayers! And may thy hearth never 
lack fire, or thy pantry bread!” 

The stranger took his bag from his shoul- 
der, laid down his tools nearer the tonir, 
curled himself up, and napped. Outside the 
rain continued to drip in melancholy cease- 
less drops. It was dark and cold. Sousan 
could not sleep. She kept thinking of him 
who was shivering on the hills or in the 
caves on this accursed night. 

“Help him, merciful Mother! Intercede 
for my son’s safety!” she murmured. 
And her heart writhed in anguish. 


IV 


Day broke—an autumn day, bright and 
cold. The rain had ceased. People came 
out of their houses. Sousan’s guest, also, 
began to get ready to leave. Slowly he took 
up his bag, threw it over his shoulder, picked 
up his carder, and turned to ber: 

“T thank thee, Mother. Good bless thee! 
May thy hearth be always blazing!” 

“Art thou going?” asked Sousan. 

“Yes, to drag on my useless life from 
province to province, from village to village, 





*The Armenian hearth. 
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from door to door, until I die like a dog, 
and my wretched bones are at rest.” 

While the stranger was talking, it oc- 
curred to the old woman that possibly, in 
his journeyings, he may have seen her 
splendid eagle of the mountains. 

“Say, thou has traveled mudh, hast thou 
not?” 

“Very much.” 

“Over hills and valleys?” 

“Over hills and valleys.” 

The old woman bent her head and was 
silent. 

“What makes thou ask, mother?” 

“Nothing. I suppose that thou has gone 
through much suffering?” 

“Yes, mother. Suffering is my brother. 
We were born together, and now we cannot 
part.” 

“So suffering is thy brother? Ah, poor 
man,” said the old woman to herself, “I 
have a sister like him.” And she fell into 
a thoughtful mood, as if she had a question 
to ask, but was afraid of the answer. 

The stranger seemed to understand, and 
waited. At last she spoke. 

“Listen! Hast thou, in thy travels, seen 
an eagle on the hills?” she asked, thinking 
it natural that the stranger would under- 
stand that the eagle was none other than 
her Sako. A silence fell. They looked at 
each other with a mysterious attentiveness. 
The old man had been unable to fathom the 
question. Sousan noticed this, and as if to 
justify herself continued: 

“The Gypsy said, ‘The eagle of the moun- 
tains will come down but will soar up again.’ 
... 1 have waited, but he has not come... 
Why?” 

At this the stranger looked more aston- 
ished than ever. The question was more 
than mysterious. 

“J do not understand thee, mother,” said 
he. “I have seen no eagles. I have seen 
many black days, and am only a poor 
carder. But I have eaten bread and salt 


beneath thy roof, and if thou hast any wool, 
let me card it for thee, and forget my sor- 
rows.” 

The old woman’s eyes sparkled, as if a 
bright idea had passed through her head. 
. .. Her son’s bed! . . . How had she come 
to forget it? 

“Wool? Certainly I have wool. I am 
glad thou spokest of it. God bless my 
soul! Wool must be carded, mustn’t it, in 
order to make it light and the bed more 
comfortable? I have worked on mine with 
my own fingers, but that is not enough.” 

And she brought down her son’s bed, rip- 
ping open one end, and spreading out the 
wool before the carder. 

“This is what I want carded. Strike thy 
carder through it well that it may become 
delicate and light.” 

The stranger took his carder from his 
shoulder, threw the bread bag to one side, 
knelt down, and began to strike upon the 
heavy cord of his instrument. The wool 
began to dance like waves or clouds as the 
cord groaned and shrieked beneath his 
strokes. 

“Weep. weep, comrade,” he murmured. 
“We were born in pain, lived in pain, and 
in blood shall we descend into our graves. 
Weep, weep, my comrade, weep! Who has 
not wept in this land of ours? The very 
hills and rocks are groaning.” 

And the cord screeched, and the wool 
rose in light clouds, layer upon layer. 

Sousan looked on in silence and admira- 
tion. The carder was in his element. Now 
he began to sing as he worked, as if he too 
were groaning with the cord: 


“On the breast of the Karahissar mountain, 

He, too, fell wounded; 

His chest shattered, his heart pierced 

By the enemy’s bullet. 

Soar down, black eagle, from the barren 
peak of the rocky mountain! 

Spread out thy wings, thy wide wings, and 
cover the young hero! 
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From his wrecked heart, drop by drop, 

The blood is oozing. 

Ah, it is the hero’s life that ebbs 

From out that grievous wound! 

Soar down, black eagle, from the barren 
peak of the rocky mountain! 

Spread out thy wings, thy wide wings, and 
cover the young hero!” 


* *£ 


At first Sousan listened with calm atten- 
tion. But gradually she paled, as if at the 
touch of a great horror. 

“What is it that art singing, man?” she 
asked. 

The stranger raised his head, stopped his 
work, and looked at the woman; but observ- 
ing the strange emotion that had seized her 
could find no words of reply. 

“Be silent, cruel man!” she continued. 
“Stop singing about that black eagle! I do 
not wish him to be black. That is not what 
the Gypsy said. Begone! And God be 
with thee! But sing of thy black eagle 
elsewhere. I am afraid of thee and thy 
song. I am terror stricken at thy words. 
I cannot bear to follow the movement of 
thy lips. Close thy mouth, I beg of thee. 
Let thy black eagle remain on the mountain- 
tops ... The hero—bleeding? Oh, my child, 
my child! Mother of God, I am afraid of 
this wretched creature. . . . What sayest 
thou, O Mother? .. . What is thy will?... 
Go away! Go!” 

The stranger, utterly confounded, gazed 
motionless. 

“Why, mother, what have I done? Didst 
thou not tell me to card the wool? What 
harm have I done? I was only murmuring 
to myself.” 

But Sousan would not listen. 

“Go! Go! In the name of God, go! 
Thou art out of thy mind. Death is thy 
words. I am trembling . . . Go!” 


This time the stranger picked up his tools 


and breadbag, threw them over his shoul- 
ders, and with resolute steps left the cottage. 
He was already in the yard and was reach- 
ing for the gate when Sousan, breathless, 
quivering, and with wild eyes, rushed up 
to him, crying— 

“Stay, stay! I cannot let thee go this 
way. Tell me, I beg of thee, who is the 
one that was wounded on the mountain?” 

“Good Lord,” said the stranger, “that is 
an old story. Quite old. Everybody knows 
it. It is a song everybody sings.” 

“Old?” . . . Sousan seemed relieved to 
find that it was an old thing. 

“Yes, mother, old. It has been sung 
everywhere these many years.” 

“But who is the wounded young hero?” 
she asked. 

“Dost thou not know? The whole world 
knows of the happening at Karahissar. It 
was terrible . . . May that mountain be ac- 
cursed and become barren! . . . So many 
died there—sacrificed their lives. . . .” 

“I am asking thee, rascal, who is that 
valiant young hero?” 

“Then thou dost not know? 
not know that it is Sako?” 

“Sako? Oh, godless, wretched creature, 
what hast thou said? Accursed be thy 
lips, the road thou camest on, the day of 
thy birth! . . . It is false, false. There is 
the Mother of God as witness! There are 
my prayers, my candles! Thou art lying! 
Thou art Satan! Thou art the Evil One! 
Out, out! Butno! Stay, I beseech thee. It 
was a lie, was it not? Thou hast told me a 
lie? . . . He is silent—silent—the rascal!... 
Ah, would that thy legs had been broken 
before they brought thee here to torture 
me. Oh, may the devil seize thy soul! Thou 
art lying! Out!” 

The stranger, thinking that the woman 
had gone mad, lost his head and rushed 
wildly into the street without looking behind 
him. Sousan continued to scream and cry 
to heaven. When the neighbors, hearing 
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her, gathered at the gate, she was still run- 
ning about in the yard like a demented 
person, plucking at her naked breast and 
cursing heaven. 

“Look down from thy throne of blue, O 
Lord? Look at these withered breasts! To 
how many have I not given my blood and 
flesh! How many have I not brought up! 
Until none was left—none except Sako, 
Sako, the eagle of the hills... . And what 
was it that cruel man said? Is it true? Is 
it true that thou has permitted Sako’s life 
to be reft from him? Are the hills in mourn- 
ing and the eagle in black? Is it true that 
thou hast permitted it? Eight childbirths, 
a thousand pains, and a thousand wounds in 
my blackened heart! Ooh! Is it true? I 
am a mother. No—I was a mother—but I 
am one no longer! Ooh! Ooh!” 


And she collapsed in a heap beneath the 
apple tree, her old head fallen upon her 
breasts, her cheeks wet with the tears that 
poured unceasingly from her eyes, while 
from above the pale leaves dropped upon 
her, and the bare branches rocked in the 
cold autumnal wind. 


V 


Sousan is ill . . . Sousan is dying... . 

“It is an old story, child,” repeated the 
venerable priest at her bedside. He is come 
to bring consolation to the dying and to 
administer Extreme Unction. 

“As old as that?” echoed the.dying woman. 
“Did the Virgin know it also, holy father?” 

“All the world knew it, my child. Every- 
body except thee.” 

“Didst thou know it, too?” 

“My child, what good would it have done 
if we had told thee? It would not have 
lightened thy pains. So many mothers 
wept, so many hearts were shattered, so 
many heads wore black. There was nothing 
we could do. It seemed our destiny.” 

“Our destiny? That we should forever 
weep in tears of blood and agony? Why 


didst thou not tell me before that such was 
our destiny? So many years I wore myself 
out attending church, burned my fingers 
lighting candles. . . . And the Mother of 
God always smiled and smiled. . . . And it 
is only now that thou tellest me it was our 
destiny !” 

“What should I have done, child? Thou 
were praying. What harm ever-came from 
praying? Holy is prayer. Thou hadst faith, 
and sweet is faith. How could I come be- 
tween thee and thy God? Perhaps he did 
not wish thee to know this thing.” 

“Oh, the Mother of God deceived me! 
She could have revealed it to me in my sleep. 
She could have come to me in dreams and 
said, ‘Sousan, put on mourning: thy sun is 
eclipsed; thy ‘hearth is extinguished.’ But 
she did not do that. Instead she deceived 
me, smiled and deceived.” 

“Do not say that, my daughter. Listen 
to me. We are all mortal beings. There is 
a life beyond. And there we shall have 
to give account of our lives. Thou art far 
advanced in age, my child. Partake of the 
Holy Communion and say, ‘God forgive 
me!” 

The old woman shook her head in token 
of dissent. 

“No, no! she cried. “The Mother of God 
has deceived me. I am angry with her, 
with the Eucharist, with the church, with 
heaven. Henceforth, let me become part of 
hell-fire. It is all the same to me.” 

Ten times the priest repeated his request; 
ten times offered the Eucharist, brought it 
to her lips, and for the tenth time Sousan 
refused it... . She had become angry with 
God and with His mother. . . . For months 
she had not crossed the threshold of the 
church. Since the day the terrible news 
had come to her she had been present only 
once, and that time, trembling in all her 
limbs, without candle and without prayers, 
she had stood before the picture and had 
cried out with all her voice— 
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“Thou hast deceived me, Mother of God!” 


The congregation stared at her, thinking 
she had become insane. Then, withovt so 
much as a glance at anyone, she had fled 
from the church and since had confined her- 
self to her house, alone and in mourning. 


On Easter Sunday the priest had come 
in to bless the house and to speak words 
of consolation. But she had refused both 
blessing and consolation. And now, sick and 
on her deathbed, she refuses to partake of 
the Holy Communion. The neighbors are 
shocked and horrified at her blasphemy. 
Together they gather about trying to per- 
suade her. They plead. they supplicate. 
But in vain. Sousan is unshaken, her jaws 
clenched, her face determined. 

“No, I don’t want it. I will not have it. 
Let my soul go into the hands of Satan. I 
will stand before the throne of the Most 
High and complain of the Virgin. I will 
say dreadful things. I will lay bare my 
withered breast and say, ‘What hast Thou 
done for us, Lord? We are in agony down 
on earth, burning with torture, at the end 
of our strength, and we begged and implored 
Thee. Our voices reached the stars. And 
Thou didst not come to our aid. Take me 
now and throw me into the fire of hell—fire 
to fire... . I am nothing but a brand.... 
Yes, throw me into the pit of bitumen that 
I may blaze there eternally, that I may flame 
and wait till all the mothers, as black as I 
and turned also into flame, come to my 
side, and we all together make a devouring 
conflagration, like the one going on in our 
ruined land, until heaven itself is burned 
up and turned to ashes. Send me to the 
fires of hell. I am nothing but a brand.’ 
Behold, that is what I shall say to God!” 


“I conjure thee, my child!” implored the 
tear-stained priest. “Do not speak thus! 
What art thou saying? Look, old and 
white-haired as I am, I beseech thee! Do 
not say such things. Remember, I am re- 
sponsible for thee to God.” 


“Responsible? Yes. Thou also must 
bear witness that the Mother of God de- 
ceived Sousan. She, a mother, who ought 
to have had compassion! But no. Happy 
herself, with her Child pressed to her breast, 
she deceived me.” 

“Happy? The Virgin?” 

“Yes. The Virgin.” 

“Look at this.” 


The priest brought to her a copy of the 
New Testament containing a picture of the 
Crucifixion. The Virgin stood beneath, her 
heart pierced with swords, weeping at the 
feet of Jesus. He pointed at the figure. 

“Dost thou recognize her?” he asked. 
“She, too, is the Mother of God.” 

The old woman looked, her eyes and 
mouth wide open and indignant. 

“Look! Look well!” said the priest. 
“Thou hast seen only the Virgin in her glory. 
Look at this, therefore—the Mother sorrow- 
ful—her heart torn.” 

The woman leaned forward breathless, 
stretched out her quivering hands, seized 
the Testament, and brought it close to her 
failing eyes. 

“See how many swords have entered her 


heart! Is not the One crucified her Son?” 
“Yes, yes. It was her Son who was 
crucified.” 


“He died for the world ... for us all.” 

“He died for all of us.... But what about 
my Sako?” 

“Sako? Ah, my child, he also died for us, 
for our ruined, unfortunate land! Yes, it 
is so, my child. Mothers bring forth chil- 
dren in pain and anxiety, and the man-de- 
vouring world ravishes them from their 
arms. What can we do?” 

“Mothers bring forth children in pain and 
rear them in anxiety, and the world devours 
them. Ha! Ha! The world destroys 
them!” 


“Sako is gone only where many have gone | 
before him, and where many will go after... ¥ 


What can we do?” 
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must “Sako is gone too... . Is he gone where sinned before God! I am a great sinner.” 
| de- | went the Crucified One, father?” The old woman’s throat rattled; tears 
ught “Yes, my child, and in the same way.... sprang into her burning eyes; she pressed 
aPPY § For the world.” the Gospels to her heart and murmured— 
east, “Oh, I have sinned before God! I have “Poor mothers! Poor mothers!” 
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nian writers, President of the former Independent Armenian Republic’s 
Parliament, the same government’s plenipoteniary representative to the 
F the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, and a signer of the Treaty of Sevres, died 
£ the on April 20, 1948 in Marseilles. 
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THE FIRST LOVE 


Loortr Minas 


They stood, outside the gate of Paradise, 
And wept and sighed, 

Wiping away their first tears 

With a leaf. 

Adam, timidly, looked in 

Through the flowery Gate, 

Looked up at the sky 

But could not see any more 

The angry God. 


“Eve! 

The Lord has disappeared 
Now, we are alone,” 

Said Adam, 

“Let us go.” 

And he took her hand in his. 
Where?” 

Asked Eve, still weeping. 
“He closed the Gate of Paradise 
Behind us, 

And everything yet 

Is mist and dream before us.” 


Adam stretched his arms 

“l have a love that dispels every mist 
Like the sun. 

It is youthful like the earth, 

Riper and sweeter 

Than the forbidden apple we ate. 

I pick it from the tree of my heart 
And give it to you as our home.” 


Eve, bashful, smiled 
and in the bosom of Adam 
Forgot even Paradise. 





OXonnaa 














THE FOREIGNER 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Hawk Harrap, whose father came from 
somewhere in Asia Minor and used to sell 
vegetables and fruit from a wagon drawn by 
a horse, was of my time in Fresno, so I re- 
member the days when he was a kid in over- 
alls hustling The Evening Herald or sneak- 
ing into the fights at the Civic Auditorium or 
playing hookey from Emerson School to 
sell soda pop at the County Fair and make 
a lot of money. 

His father was Syrian but seldom spoke 
the language, as he had married a woman 
who was Scotch-Irish. Harrap was his 
name on all the school records, although 
his father’s name was something that only 
sounded a little like Harrap. He was given 
the name Hawk by myself for being as swift 
as that bird or as swift as I imagined that 
bird was. By the time we were at Long- 
fellow Junior High School together, the 
nickname was on the school records, too. 
Actually, his mother had named him Hugh 
after a dead brother. 

The day I first met Hawk at Emerson 
School, in 1916, he took me to a boy named 
Roy Coulpa and insulted him by saying, 
“Roy, you’re an Italian!” It did not seem 
to matter at all that Roy Coulpa was 
Italian. It was Hawk’s tone of voice 
that was insulting. After making this pain- 
ful and preposterous remark, Hawk shoved 
me into Roy with such force that we fell 
and began to wrestle. Roy was surprised 
and angry, and strong enough to make me 
exert myself. The school playground was 
Fresno dirt, so a lot of dust got kicked up 
as each of us broke free of all kinds of 
holds. The match stopped when the re- 


cess bell rang, and Roy and I got up and 
had a look at one another. We looked 
around for Hawk, too. We were not per- 
mitted to move until we heard the second 
bell, at which time we fell in at the en- 
trance of the school. When a third bell 
rang we marched to our classrooms. Hawk 
was standing among the two dozen specta- 
tors. When I caught his eye he winked, and 
I wondered what the hell he meant. 

After school he and Roy and I walked 
to California Playground, and there the 
three of us wrestled for the fun of it. 

The point is, it was impossible to dis- 
like him. 

Hawk lived on O Street, so he and I 
walked home together when Roy set out 
for his house across the S. P. tracks on G 
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Street, beyond Rosenberg’s Packing House: 

“What are you, anyway?” Hawk said 
as we walked home. “Even the teacher 
can’t pronounce your name.” 

“l’'m American,” | said. 

“The hell you are,” Hawk said. “Roy’s 
Italian, I'm Syrian, and I guess you’re 
Armenian.” 

“Sure,” I said. “I’m Armenian all right, 
but I’m American, too. J speak better 
English than I do Armenian.” 

“I can’t talk Syrian at all,” Hawk 
bragged, “but that’s what I am. If any- 
body asks you what you are, for God’s sake 
don't tell them you’re American. Tell them 
you’re Armenian.” 

“What’s the difference?” 


“What do you mean what’s the differ- 
ence? If you’re Armenian and you say 
you’re American everybody’ll laugh at you. 
The teacher knows what you are. Every- 
body knows what you are.” 

“Aren’t you American?” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” Hawk said. 
“I’m a foreigner. My father sells vege- 
tables from a wagon.” 

“Weren’t you born in America?” 

“T was born in Fresno. I was born in 
the house on O Street. What’s that got to 
do with it?” 

“Well, I’m American,” I said. “And 
sO are you. 

“You must be looney,” Hawk said. “But 
don’t worry, you'll find out what you are 
soon enough.” 

One day months later, after lunch, Miss 
Clapping, our teacher, suddenly stopped 
teaching and said, “You Armenian boys who 
go home for lunch have got to stop eating 
things full of garlic. The smell is more than 
I can stand and I’m not going to put up with 
it any longer.” 

Hawk turned to see how I was taking 
the insult. 

As a matter of fact lunch for me that 
day had been dried eggplant, okra and string- 


beans made into a stew with chunks of 
shoulder of lamb, in which garlic was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The day wasn’t so cold, however, that 
the windows of the room could not be 
opened or the radiator turned off. The 
classroom was air-tight and over-hot. 

“Open the window,” I said to Miss 
Clapping. 

Hawk gave a hoot of amazement and 
Miss Clapping looked at me as if she had 
no intention not to finish my life im- 
mediately. The rest of the class stirred in 
their seats and waited for developments. I 
decided to kill Miss Clapping and be done 
with it, but when I got to thinking how I 
might do it, the scheme seemed impractical. 
Miss Clapping went to her desk and studied 
her class book. 

“Yes,” she said at last. “Here is your 
name. I’m sure you know how to pronounce 
it. The Lord knows I don’t.” 

Another insult! 

She closed the book and looked at me 
again. 

“Now,” she said, “what did you say 
when I said you Armenian boys will have 
to stop eating garlic?” 

“T said open the window.” 

“Perhaps I don’t understand,” Miss 
Clapping said, her lips beginning to tremble 
a little. 

She put down the book she was holding 
and picked up a twelve inch ruler. She 
stepped away from her desk and stood at 
the foot of the row in which my desk was 
the last one. 

“Now, tell me,” she said, “just what do 
you mean?” 

“I mean,” I said, “it would be stuffy in 
this room no matter what anybody ate for 
lunch. This room needs fresh air. It's 
easier to open the window than to ask people 
to cook stuff without garlic.” 

Hawk hooted again, and without any 
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further discussion Miss Clapping moved 
down the row to my desk. 
“Put out your right hand,” she said. 
“What for?” 
“For being impertinent.” 


It happened that I had recently learned 
the meaning of that word. 

“T haven’t been impertinent,” I said. 

“You’re being impertinent now,” the 
teacher said. “Put out your right hand or 
I shall send you to the Principal, who will 
give you a thrashing.” 

“No, he won’t,” I said. 

“Oh he won’t, won’t he?” the teacher 
said. “We'll see about that. You’re not 
going to make a fool out of me in this class. 
Put out your right hand.” 

Miss Clapping waited a full ninute for 
me to put out my hand. So many things 
happened to her face, to her eyes and 
mouth, that I almost felt sorry for her. 
I certainly felt disgusted with myself, al- 
though I knew she was being ridiculous. 

Finally she returned to her desk and with 
a shaking hand scribbled a note which she 
folded and handed to a little girl named El- 
vira Koot who took the note and left the 
room. The class sat in silence and the teach- 
er tried to occupy herself looking into her 
book, and I wished I lived in a more 
civilized part of the country. At last 
the little girl returned to the room and hand- 
ed the teacher a note which the teacher read. 
I was sure the Principal had considered the 
situation and had urged her to open the 
window; I was ready to apologize for hav- 
ing made so much trouble; but when I saw 
the evil smile on the teacher’s face I went 
back to planning to kill her, for I knew I 
was headed for hard times. 

“Report to the Principal in his office at 
once,” Miss Clapping said. 

I got up and left the room. In the hall 
I decided to kill the Principal too. I had 
seen him from a distance, the usual tall man 
around public schools; and I had heard 


about him; but I hadn’t believed what I had 
heard. The report was that he was quite a 
rooster among the old hens who taught 
school and that he wouldn’t think of giving 
you a chance to tell your side of a story. If 
one of the old hens said you deserved to be 
punished the rooster punished you. 


Instead of reporting to his office im- 
mediately, I left the school building and 
walked home. 


My mother was in the kitchen cutting 
up half a dozen cabbages for sour cabbage 
soup. 


“What are you doing here?” she said. 
“T don’t want to go to that school any 
more,” I said. 


I tried to explain as accurately as pos- 
sible what had happened. My mother lis- 
tened to my side of the story and cut up the 
cabbages and put them into five-gallon 
crocks and poured salt over them and put a 
piece of apple-box wood on top of the cab- 
bage, and on top of the wood she put rocks 
the size of eggplants. She said nothing until 
I was finished, and then she said, “Go back 
to the school and mind the teacher. Here- 
after when there is garlic in your lunch, eat 
a sprig of parsley. Do not be so eager to 
defend the honor of Armenian cooking.” 


This attitude infuriated me. 

I went to my room and put some things 
together—a pair of socks, a sling shot, three 
pebbles, a key I had found, a magnifying 
glass, and a copy of The New Testament I 
had won at Sunday School— and tied them 
into a bundle, to run away. I walked two 
blocks and then went back to the house and 
threw the bundle on the front porch and 
went back to the school and reported to the 
Principal. 

He gave me a strapping with a heavy 
leather belt. After this greatest insult of 
all, I dried my eyes and went back to my 
class and sat at my desk. 

After school Hawk said, “See what I 
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mean? You’re a foreigner and don’t ever 
forget it. A smart foreigner keeps his feel- 
ings to himself and his mouth shut. You 
can’t change teachers. You can’t change 
Principals. You can’t change people. You 
can laugh at them, that’s all. Americans 
makes me laugh. I wouldn’t fool with them 
if I were you. I just laugh at them.” 

What happens to a man like Hawk Har- 
rap as the years go by? 

Well, I had been out of the Army about 
a month when I decided to drive from San 
Francisco to my home town before summer 
ended, and try to find out. It was mid- 
October, and I wanted to eat some grapes 
and figs and melons and pomegranates and 
new raisins, too. 

I reached Fresno early Saturday evening 
and telephoned Roy Coulpa and my second 
cousin Mug Muggerditchian and took them 
to dinner at E] Rancho on Highway 99, just 
past Roeding Park. 

It was 1945, and it was good to be 
breathing the air of the San Joaquin Valley 
again, and to be talking to fellows I had 
known most of my life, who had just come 
home from the war. 

Mug mentioned two of his cousins who 
had been killed, and how it had affected 
their mothers and fathers; and Roy men- 
tioned some Italian boys I had known long 
ago who had been killed, and a boy who 
was a mess from injuries to his head and 
spine, who probably wouldn’t ever escape 
from the Army hospitals. 

One thing led to another and then 
Roy Coulpa remembered Hawk Harrap. 

“Hawk beat the draft,” Roy said, “and 
as far as I’m concerned I’m glad he did. It 
would have been silly for a guy like Hawk 
to go through all that chicken, or get him- 
self messed up by a lot of complicated in- 
juries. He’s got a half interest in The 
Wink, a little bar on Broadway, but he’s 
not there very much. He drives to Holly- 
wood or Frisco or Reno or Las Vegas and 


has fun the same as ever. I ran into him in 
the bar about a month ago. Well, you know 
Hawk. He winks and takes care of himself. 
He was behind the bar but not in a white 
coat. He came out and sat down and we 
threw the bull a couple of hours. When I 
asked him how he had managed to beat the 
draft, a professional fighter three years, six 


feet one, two hundred pounds—well, maybe 


you remember the way he always was, even 
if you haven’t seen him in ten or fifteen 
years. Swift and serious, but you always 
know he’s laughing inside. 

“‘Roy,’ Hawk said, ‘you know the 
time to make money is when there’s a war 
going on. That’s no time to be saying yes 
sir and no sir.’ 

“Well, somebody made a lot of money 
out of the war,” Roy went on. “I know 
Hawk didn’t make it all, but I’m glad he 
made some of it.” 


Roy Coulpa told a half dozen little 
stories about Hawk Harrap, and then he told 
this one which he got from Hawk him- 
self: 

Immediately after the war, Hawk took 
to walking around Hollywood with a cane, 
a discharge button in his lapel, and a gentle, 
thankful look in his eyes. He limped into 
the best places and reluctantly told stories 
to beautiful girls about his fighting in the 
Solomon Islands, in Casablanca, in Anzio, 
in Normandy—in the infantry, in the en- 
gineers, in the Navy, in the Marines. 

Sometimes he would limp with his right 
leg, sometimes with his left. Sometimes he 
would shake all over and apologize and ask 
somebody for atabrine and accept another 
scotch-over-ice instead and calm down and 
apologize some more and say he would be all 
right soon—sixty or seventy more attacks 
and he would be finished with malaria. 

Sometimes he would have twitches in 
his face and ask a beautiful girl who had 
just mentioned her brother, named Jim, 
to please never, never mention that name in 
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his presence again, and twitch some more 
and shake his head and shut up like a clam, 
trying to be mysterious; and then he would 
try to control himself enough to hint to her 
why he could not bear to hear that name, 
what had happened to his best pal, Jim 
Sooney, in the break-through at Bastogne. 


Well, Jim Sooney and Hawk were old 
friends from O Street. Jim was Assyrian, 
not Syrian, but they were good friends just 
the same. 


Jim and Hawk bought a hundred acres 
of good land in Reedley during the war and 
made a lot of money growing and shipping 
fruit and vegetables. 


There was a pretty good farmhouse on 
the land to which Hawk sometimes invited 
friends for an all-night game of stud, and 
one Saturday night after the war he was 
there at sundown, waiting for the boys to 
arrive. All over the land watermelons 
were ripening, and he enjoyed seeing them. 
When it was night, around eight, Hawk was 
sitting in the rocking chair on the frent 
porch of the farmhouse breathing the good 
air when three cars stopped on the road be- 
side his watermelon patch, and out of the 
automobiles eleven boys and men fell on 
Hawk’s watermelons. Hawk watched them 
a few minutes and then went into the shack 
and got the rifle off the wall. He strolled 
down the dirt road of his land and took 
everybody by surprise. 

He said he was just back from Germany 
where he had almost lost his respect for 
mankind, and now that he’d come home and 
was trying to earn an honest dollar, here 
they were, showing their appreciation for 
all the private sacrifices he had made in help- 
ing to win the war and save civilization. Here 
they were, stealing his watermelons, taking 
bread out of the mouths of his children. He 
warned everybody to follow his instructions 
and not try to run, or he would shoot to kill. 
He had gone through a lot in Germany. He 
had been taught to kill, and he could easily 


kill every one of them. He cownted the water- 
melon stealers over and over again, saying 
in a kind of madness, “One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven—al- 
most a dozen. I killed twenty-seven Ger- 
mans with a machine gun once, and they 
hadn’t done anything to me at all. Now, 
everyone of you, lie down according to size, 
on this road.” 

A number of the watermelon stealers 
had recently been discharged from the Army 
and told Hawk so. He asked them not to 
provoke him. He hadn’t made up his mind 
what he was going to do with them just yet, 
and he didn’t want to be provoked into mak- 
ing an unfair decision. 

Everybody stretched out in the road, and 
Hawk asked them to count off, which they 
did, or tried to do. The younger boys, 
twelve years old or so, were crying now. 

Hawk said, “I wish I knew what to do. 
I must ask God for guidance. I don’t want 
blood on my hands if it’s not His will.” 

Somebody said, “It’s not His will.” 

“We're not sure about that yet,” Hawk 
said. “We’re only poor ignorant misguided 
human beings. God brought me home from 
Germany. He will answer my prayer.” 

So then Hawk prayed. 

“Q God,” he said, “these boys and 
men have come to steal my watermelons and 
I’ve caught them with their pants down. As 
you know, I served faithfully at Anzio, 
Normandy and Bastogne, suffering terrible 
embarrassment and being underpaid. Now 
that I have come home at last to my wife 
and five children, these men have come to 
take the bread out of their mouths. I have 
caught them, and I must do my duty. O 
God, please tell me what my duty is. Amen.” 

After a minute of silence Hawk said, 
“I thank you, O God.” 

A man lying on his belly in the dirt 
turned his head and said, “What did God 
say?” 

“He said my duty is to kill every one of 
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you, and I’m sorry, but I must do my duty. 
I expect you to die like men and boys. Let 
the first volunteer stand at attention. I 
promise him a painless death.” 

Nobody moved to volunteer and the 
smaller boys wept harder than ever and 
begged for mercy. Finally, the boldest man 
got to his knees so that Hawk wouldn’t take 
him for a volunteer and said, “For God’s 
sake, man, I was at Bastogne myself. We'll 
pay for the watermelons, but don’t do this 
crazy thing.” 

“Don’t provoke me,” Hawk said, “or I'll 
shoot you on your knees.” 

Now, Jim Sooney and four others stopped 
their car in the road and got out to see what 
foolishness Hawk was up to this time. 


The man on his knees appealed to Jimmy 
Sooney and the others, but Hawk ordered 
the man to fall on his belly, which he did. 

Hawk badgered the watermelon stealers 
a half hour, asking each of them to recite 
his name, his age, his address, his birthplace, 
his nearest of kin, his religion, blood type, 
race, amount of insurance carried, favorite 
movie actress, combat decorations, secret 
ambitions, and whether they liked apple pie 
for dessert better than jello. If a man said 
apple pie, Hawk said he was sorry for the 
man; if a man said jello, Hawk said he was 
afraid the man had made a poor choice. He 
asked the men to change their religions, and 
they were all glad to do it. 


Finally, because he wanted to go in and 
start the poker game, Hawk struck a bar- 
gain with the watermelon stealers. He said 
he wanted to hear some good choral singing 
of hymns. If the group sang well enough 
to bring tears to his eyes, he would turn 
them free. He ordered everybody to kneel 
and sing, but the men couldn’t think of one 
single hymn to sing. At last one of the 
small boys began to sing Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, and the others tried to join in. 

“It’s not that the hymn isn’t heartbreak- 
ing,” Hawk said. “It’s your lousy singing. 


Try another hymn.” 


The boy who seemed to know a hymn 
or two began to sing J Love Life, but Hawk 
cut him short, saying that that was not a 
hymn at all but a dirty semi-classical num- 
ber. The boy thought a moment and tried 
again. When the Roll is Called Up Yonder, 
he sang, and the others tried to join in, but 
when the choral singing broke to pieces and 
the little boy tried to save them all by sob- 
bing through the whole song alone and 
looked eagerly into Hawk’s face, Hawk was 
still unmoved. 


“One last chance,” Hawk said. “I can 
give you only one last chance. I shall name 
a song and you must shout it out with all 
your might. If you hear me singing with 
you, then you shall know that I want you 
all to live. I want you all to go home and 
live decent, Christian lives. I want you all 
to sing God Bless America.” 


The watermelon stealers began to sing, 
but Hawk remained silent through three 
choruses. 


At last Hawk began to sing, too, and the 
men and boys jumped up and ran off to 
their cars, slipping and falling and slamming 
doors and driving off. 


Then Hawk Harrap and Jim Sooney 
and their friends went into the farmhouse 
and started the all-night poker game. 


* * 


Nobody laughed while Roy Coulpa told 
the story, and there were tears in his eyes 
when he stopped talking. 


“What’s the matter?” Mug Muggerditch- 
ian said. 

“Nothing,” Roy said. “I just feel sorry 
for all those guys.” 


“Hawk was only having a little fun,” Mug 
said. 


“T don’t mean the watermelon stealers,” 
Roy said. “I mean the guys in the war.” 
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Part I 
By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


In Baku 

When in March of 1918 the Russian 
armies suddenly withdrew from the Caucas- 
ian front, leaving the gates open for the 
inrush of the Turkish armies, an exceeding- 
ly dangerous situation was created for the 
Armenians of the Transcaucasus. After the 
Bolshevik revolutions in Petrograd and 
Moscow, the Bolsheviks of Baku where at 
the time I was staying suddenly came to 
life. And although we Dashnags were op- 
posed to the Bolshevik regime both in ideals 
and in political aspirations, confronted as 
we were with the mortal Turkish danger, we 
were compelled to refrain from waging a 
fight against the Bolsheviks, particularly 
because the Armenians of Baku or Caucas- 
ian Azerbaijan were not in a position to 
pursue any specific national policy. Our 
problem there was one of self-defense and 
for this reason we strove to maintain abso- 
lute neutrality between the Bolsheviks and 
the Turkish Musavatists who at the time 
were waging a silent war with each other. 

But it soon became apparent that we 
would not be able to maintain our preferred 
neutrality, first, because the Bolsheviks be- 
ing weak, their defeat by the Turkish Musa- 
vat, which at the time was reinforced by the 
arrival of Turkish prisoners, was inevitable, 
and secondly, after the defeat of the Bolshe- 
viks, the Musavat would surely settle the 
score with the Armenians. Lastly, the Ar- 
menian community could not be wholly in- 
different to a fight begun by the Bolsheviks 
against the Musavat, especially in view of 
the fact that the former spared no effort to 
win over the Armenians. 


Driven by these considerations, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation and the Armenian Na- 
tional Council of Baku, to which adhered all 
the remaining Armenian parties, decided to 
collaborate with the Bolsheviks to halt the 
Turkish threat in a united front. How wise 
was this policy under the circumstances 
may be debatable, but one thing was very 
plain at the time that a union of the forces 
was inevitable. 

Fortunately, at least the immediate effects 
of this policy were beneficial and highly 
encouraging. A three days bloody encount- 
er between the Armenians and the Turks 
resulted on March 18 in a crushing victory 
of the former who took over the city of 
Baku together with its oil fields. However, 
since the majority of the population of the 
city were non-Armenians, to make the Ar- 
menian government acceptable or more tol- 
erable to them, it was decided to call it a 
Soviet government with a well known Bol- 
shevik, named Stepan Shahoumian, Lenin’s 
appointee as High Commissioner of Cau- 
casian Nationality Affairs, as its head. 
Furthermore, to enlist the cooperation of the 
Russian fleet on the Caspian Sea which at 
the time was held by the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, it was decided to admit a repre- 
sentative of theirs in the administration. 

Notwithstanding it all, the future was full 
of grave concern. The Armenians of Baku, 
in spite of their glorious victory, were prac- 
tically surrounded by the local Turks and 
their neighboring Mohammedan kinsmen 
who had hastened to their aid. The heroic 
struggle which had begun was far from being 
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completed. It lasted wholly six months and 
ended on September 15 in the mass exodus 
of the Armenians via the sea into Persia, 
and the massacre of the remaining few thou- 
sands. 

Despite the disaster, it is safe to say 
that the heroic resistance of the Armenians 
from the middle of March to September 15 
of 1918 greatly contributed to the physical 
preservation of Caucasian Armenians by di- 
verting the attention of the inrushing Turks 
toward Baku on the one hand—the swift 
occupation of which was one of their urgent 
aims—and by serving as a deterrent of 
massacres in Russian Armenia as long as 
the government of Baku was Soviet in name. 

Moreover, the Armenian resistance in 
Baku had its consequences in the interna- 
tional struggle. As later admitted by the 
German General Ludendorff, the Armenian 
stand of six months forced the diversion of 
the Turkish armies from the Palestine front 
to the Caucasus, thus indirectly contributing 
to the defeat of the German army at the 
hands of Gen. Allenby, and prevented the 
Germans from reaching the Baku oil which 
they sorely needed for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 


a: 
To Moscow 


‘Toward the end of April, 1918, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the ARF and the Ar- 
menian National Council decided to send 
Simon Hagopian and this writer to Moscow 
on a special mission. Despite the initial 
Armenian successes in Baku, it was plain 
to all that the Armenian community of the 
city was but a small island in a sea of Islam, 
and consequently could not hold out very 
long unless outside help arrived in time. 
And since in Baku we were collaborating 
with the Bolsheviks, it was most natural 
that we would first seek aid from Moscow 
where the Soviet government was establish- 
ed. We held no great hopes, of course, 
since Russia at the time was in a state of 


chaos, with civil war being waged every- 
where, with lack of safety on the roads, and 
particularly because the Red Army was in 
its initial stage of organization. But even 
if we should be unable to secure direct mili- 
tary aid from the Soviet government, we 
were hopeful that at least we would be able 
to assemble, organize, arm, and send to 
Baku the Armenians scattered in various 
parts of Russia. 


The passenger ship on which we embarked 
on May 1, Simon Hagopian, my wife and 
I, was full of passengers, mostly Russians, 
and wealthy Jewish and Armenian families. 
All were fleeing from the bloody nightmare 
of Baku, without any definite notion of 
where they were going, because the whole 
of Russia was a conflagration. As I lay 
in my cabin, listening to the rhythmic noise 
of the ship’s engines, and the motley voices 
of the passengers, I could not resist con- 
templating the bloody events of the past few 
days which passed on my mind’s screen like 
a living motion picture. I was leaving be- 
hind me Baku where, by some quirk of fate, 
I had settled down at the beginning of the 
war (the fall of 1914), and where I had 
lived a life full of labor, anxiety, and joy, 
all indelibly imprinted in my soul. The same 
Baku which was seated on a volcano, and 
which daily or momentarily could be con- 
verted into an arena of fresh blood baths. 
I was saddened by thought of having left 
behind me my comrades who still continued 
their dangerous work. It was as if I was 
leaving behind forever something intrinsic, 
precious, and very beautiful, and the con- 
templation gave me a deep pain. I had 
been an eye-witness there of Armenian self- 
sacrifice and heroism, the memory of which 
filled my soul with an unusual pride. And 
yet I felt an extraordinary lightness, a sense 
of relief for being taken away from a bloody 
nightmare, although I was headed for an 
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equally uncertain, and perhaps no less 
bloody and stormy a future. 
* * * 

In two days our ship arrived at Astra- 
khan on the banks of the Volga. Here food 
was plenty, and from first glance, it was 
more comfortable than Baku. A short walk 
in the city, however, was enough to show 
the vast havoc which the civil war had 
wrought. Many houses and stores, some- 
times whole streets, had been destroyed. 
In the center of the city, where only a few 
months before life was at its highest, a 
funereal silence reigned. And although the 
Bolsheviks had emerged victorious, you 
could feel that their rule was insecure. 
There was something sinister in the deathly 
silence which portended new fighting and 
fresh devastations. 

Our inquiries revealed that the political 
situation was exceedingly uncertain not only 
in Astrakhan but all along the Volga. And 
while the first ships of the year had already 
started their trips, cautious men advised 
us against proceeding to Moscow by ship, 
because rumors persisted that furious civil 
fighting was raging around Tsaritsyn (now 
Stalingrad) and that no ship would be able 
to by-pass the city. But since a trip by 
train was no less dangerous, we decided to 
go by ship. ; 

Our ship was one of the best on the Volga, 
with first and second class cabins which, 
however, were not filled. Two of our fellow 
passengers from Baku were the brother of 
the noted Armenian oil magnate, H. Melik- 
ian, and his wife, who decided to leave 
Astrakhan with us when they saw the place 
was no more safe than Baku. They thought 
of seeking shelter at Saratov which is a 
day’s journey by ship from Tsaritsyn; but 
when on the way they learned that there, 
too, fighting was going on, they determined 
to accompany us as far as Samara. How- 
ever, the moment they disembarked at Sa- 
mara, there started a furious fusillade, and 
before long they returned in terror, bringing 


with them another Armenian family. Our 
fellow passengers now pinned their hopes 
on the next city, Kazan, but seeing that that 
city too was on fire, they were forced to 
accompany us as far as Nizni-Novgorod 
(now Gorky). This was the last stop of our 
ship. : 

Our train to Moscow was scheduled to 
leave in the evening, and having much time 
on our hands we decided to make a tour of 
the city and get acquainted with the situa- 
tion. The stores were not closed but they 
were practically empty. The streets were 
not empty and yet you could not see many 
people on the streets. Every one we talked 
to was disgruntled with the Bolsheviks 
who had taken over the government by 
armed force as everywhere else. Even the 
lowly classes who looked upon the Bolshe- 
vik government as a foreign government, 
were disgruntled; some even viewed it as a 
Jewish regime. In the eyes of the Russian 
peasant the Bolsheviks who had desecrated 
the Orthodox church and demolished: the 
centuries-old tradition of the Russian peo- 
ple, were nothing but “infidel”, “godless” 
Jews. 

Passenger service between Nizni-Novgo- 
rod and Moscow was still quite regular and, 
therefore, we had no difficulty in securing 
our tickets. When in the evening we en- 
trained, in our compartment, besides us, 
there were three passengers one of whom, a 
Moscow attorney, soon struck up an ac- 
quaintance with us. He, too, like the rest, 
swore at the Bolsheviks and ridiculed them. 
He was a typical Russian intellectual, tall, 
blue-eyed, and with long fair hair, genteel 
and warm-hearted. Even after the first 
few moments he seemed like an old friend. 
He was sincere and open-hearted. In a 
couple of hours he told us his whole life 
story, his love affairs and his sufferings, all 
his “secrets.” He bitterly criticized the 
people who tolerated the Bolshevik yoke, 
blamed the indifference and the lassitude of 
the Russian intellectuals and non-commu- 
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nist parties. But, apparently, he himself 
was no less indifferent, at least he wanted 
to do nothing to rid the people from the 
Bolshevik yoke. 


3. 


In Moscow 


We arrived in Moscow the next morning 
and took lodging in special rooms in Laz- 
areff Institute assigned us by the Armen- 
ian Committee. This Committee worked 
freely and even enjoyed a number of privi- 
leges. It collected funds, organized Armen- 
ian fighting units and health brigades, sent 
to the Caucasus Armenian military men and 
all kinds of specialists who could be useful 
in the self-defense of the Armenian people 
there. Besides, it kept contacts with our 
National Councils which had been organized 
wherever there were a handful of Armen- 
ians. Finally, it furnished political and mili- 
tary information to Armenian leaders in 
Baku and Tiflis. We were hopeful of ex- 
panding the work of our Committee in Mos- 
cow because we were fighting against the 
Turks in Caucasus who were also the ene- 
mies of the Bolsheviks. This hope was 
further strengthened by the fact that in 
Baku we already were the Bolsheviks’ allies 
against the Turks. 

I must also say that an official certificate 
from our Committee in Moscow enabled 
one to travel freely in Russia, often to ob- 
tain free tickets, special conveniences in the 
trains, and all sort of support from the local 
authorities. The Armenian National Com- 
mittee was permitted to maintain private 
arms and ammunition stores and to train 
soldiers at the Lazareff Institute—a sort of 
extra-territoriality in Russia. All these 
showed that our Committee in Moscow en- 
joyed the full confidence of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. A person bearing a certificate of 
our Committee was even exempt from search 
and for this reason many Armenians in Mos- 
cow posted on their doors the Committee’s 


certificate to insure inviolability of person 
and property at a time when both were in 
constant jeopardy. 

Before our arrival in Moscow, Liparit 
Nazariantz and Arshak Djamalian had had 
interviews with Trotsky and other disting- 
uished Bolsheviks, and it was they who had 
obtained these special privileges, as well as 
a series of favorable promises for the Ar- 
menians. Under the circumstances, natural- 
ly, we had a right to expect that our mission 
to Moscow would be crowned with success. 
And, in truth, our initial conversation with 
the Bolshevik leaders confirmed this optim- 
ism. But this happy state of affairs did not 
last long. The Armenian Bolsheviks who 
were not included in the Armenian Com- 
mittee would not be reconciled with either 
the Committee’s privileges or its freedom 
of activity. They, especially V. Terian, 
P. Makintzian, Avanesov and others, pois- 
oned the minds of the Russian Bolsheviks 
by representing us as the agents of alien 
enemy governments, and one day, heading 
a band of Chekists, when I and my wife were 
absent, searched the entire building of the 
Lazareff Institute, closed and sealed it. 


And so, one beautiful day, my wife and 
I found ourselves locked out of our resi- 
dence, and stranded on the sidewalk. We 
were compelled to appeal to Vahan Terian 
who at the time was Deputy Director of 
the Armenian section of the Commissariat 
of Nationalities and my personal friend 
from 1903 when he was a student of the 
Lazareff Institute and when I was attending 
the University of Moscow. To my ques- 
tion if the search was confined to the Ar- 
menian Committee alone or included me, 
too, with a sarcastic smile on his face, Terian 
replied, “Yes, for you, too, insofar as you 
are connected with the Armenian Commit- 
tee.” 

“Ts there a specific government order to 
that effect?” 

“No, but what of it? If you wish, they 
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will issue such an order for you. At all events 
you too must be searched.” 

“In that case, after the search, permit us 
to stay at least one or two days in our form- 
er room until we find other quarters.” 

“You may, but remember there will be 
guards there:.” 

They searched our room in my wife’s 
and my presence. The searchers were a 
Lithuanian worker with a dull face, a semi- 
literate Turkish Armenian who seemed to 
be ashamed of the role he was playing, a 
short, skinny, nervous Russian Armenian 
girl with spectacles who apparently was a 
student and whom I once had seen with 
V. Terian, and a tall, plump engaging Ar- 
menian woman who likewise seemed to be 
ashamed and who remained silent. The 
most zealous and aggressive of the lot was 
the spectacled girl who behaved herself in 
a very provocative manner and demanded 
the minutest of search. She seemed to de- 
rive a delight in the sad role she was play- 
ing. She was a fanatical type, a malicious, 
self-sufficient smile perpetually playing on 
her face. 

My table was cluttered with newspapers, 
Armenian, Russian, and German. 

“Sieze those papers,” she ordered arro- 
gantly, “undoubtedly they are counter-revo- 
lutionary literature.” 

“But, Miss, I think at least it is not for- 
bidden to read Bolshevik papers.” 

And as a matter of fact most of the papers 
were Bolshevik papers. She began to scruti- 
nize them carefully and finally found a 
Dashnag paper a few copies of which I had 
just received from Baku. 

“What’s this? Here. This is a counter- 
revolutionary and must be seized.” 

“Miss, that paper is published by a joint 
Bolshevik-Dashnag government in Baku. 
It seems to me what is acceptable for Baku 
Bolsheviks should not be subject to persecu- 
tion here.” 

“Well, let it stay. But what are these? 
These are in an unknown language and 


surely must be counter-revolutionary.” 

“These are Berlin publications, the Social- 
ist Vorwaerts and the liberal Vossiche Zei- 
tung. They are sold here. Your govern- 
ment pe: mits their sale. It seems to me you, 
too, can permit it.” 

They started to search our suitcases, our 
clothes and linen. It was curious that they 
even held my wife’s linen before the light 
of the window in order to see if they held 
anything hidden. Finally the Cheka took 
my signature promising I would not leave 
Moscow, and they departed without finding 
a single suspicious paper in my effects. 
Meanwhile they had searched S. Hagopian 
and Dr. H. Zavriev. The latter had come 
from Tiflis and, like us, was authorized 
by the Armenian National Council and the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation to ob- 
tain aid for our Caucasian front. 

The next day in the official organ Isves- 
tia we read the decree of Lenin closing all 
Armenian National Committees in Russia, 
seizing their effects, and delivering them to 
the Armenian commissariats subject to the 
Soviet government. Two days later my 
wife and I moved to Arbat Street, a magni- 
ficent residential building left to a relative 
by a wealthy Baku Armenian oil man who 
had- fled to the northern Caucasus. We 
were jointed here by Dr. H. Zavriev and 
Liparit Nazariantz, the latter having arrived 
in Moscow from Petrograd at our invita- 
tion. 


4. 
The Political Council 


News from the Trans-Caucasus were ex- 
ceedingly disturbing. Turkish forces had 
occupied most of it. A few hundred thou- 
sand Armenians, already deported, had 
been subjected to the privations of famine, 
disease, and the dangers of a fugitive life. 
The Valley of Ararat, together with the 
Province of New Beyazit, had been formed 
into a small state, entirely cut off from the 
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sea and lines of communication, thus de- 
prived of life’s barest necessities. To be 
precise, it was a sort of concentration camp 
where the huddled Armenians were doomed 
to a slow death from starvation and disease, 
unless outside aid arrived. What made the 
situation infinitely more portentious, there 
was no guarantee that the Turks at Alexan- 
dropol and at the gates of Yerevan would 
not rush in and annihilate the remaining 
Armenians. 

This new development compelled us to 
subordinate all other plans having to do with 
our national aspirations to the paramount 
necessity of preserving the existence of the 
remaining Armenians. Some of us were of the 
belief that the Allied powers would sooner 
or later crush the Germano-Turkish armies 
on all fronts, and that, in the end, the Turk- 
ish troops would be forced to withdraw 
from the Caucasus. But what if until then 
the Armenians of the Trans-Caucasus were 
subjected to the same annihilating fate of the 
Turkish Armenians? Driven by this para- 
mount consideration, in June (1918), in 
Moscow, we formed a Political Council con- 
sisting of our comrades from the Caucasus 
and all the outstanding Armenian leaders 
in Moscow and Petrograd. 

There were heated debates in the newly- 
organized Council as to our future orienta- 
tion. Two basically different opinions pre- 
vailed. The first view was that the Allied 
powers would emerge victorious and that 
only in case of their victory could the Ar- 
menian people hope for ultimate salvation. 
The second view insisted that it was an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous thing to pin hopes on 
the Allies since they are not likely to win, 
and therefore it was imperative to correct 
the error of the past, to explore the possi- 
bilities on the German side, and, if this 
seemed the only way, to tie the fate of the 
Armenian people with them. 

The two views were irreconciliable. There- 
fore, without trying to anticipate the future, 
it was decided to keep friendly relations 


with both sides and try to get from each 
whatever possible. Our labors were divided 
accordingly. We were to try to appeal to all 
sides and get whatever we could get. Na- 
turally, of the two, the most urgent were 
our labors with Germany and her two allies, 
Austria and Bulgaria, on whom at that time 
depended the entire fate of the Armenian 
people. There was also need of work with 
the Soviet government. It was decided that 
Dr. Zavriev and I start cultivating relations 
with the German and Bulgarian embassies 
who at the time were in Moscow, while 
Simon Hagopian would contact the Bolshe- 
viks, and especially Karakhan who at the 
time was Deputy Foreign Commissar. 
Should the German Ambassador assent, Dr. 
Zavriev and I were to proceed to Berlin to 
open negotiations with the German govern- 
ment. Upon our appeal, the German Ambas- 
sador notified his government in Berlin, 
which, a few days later, replied that it would 
receive us with pleasure, but informed at 
the same time that another Armenian dele- 
gation headed by Dr. Hamo Ohanjanian had 
arrived in Berlin from Tiflis. Our telegraphic 
inquiry to Dr. Hamo if it was necessary 
that Dr. Zavriev and I come to Berlin, 
though replied in time, failed of its purpose 
because the reply arrived one month later 
when it was too late. 

Karakhan at first was very cordial to 
Simon Hagopian and made him a number 
of encouraging promises; but when the Sov- 
iet government closed the Armenian Nation- 
al Committee under the pressure of the Ar- 
menian Bolsheviks, he became more re- 
served in his relations. Already it was plain 
to us that Avanesov, V. Terian, P. Makintz- 
ian and their Armenian Bolshevik associates 
were doing everything in their power to pre- 
vent the Soviet government’s friendly atti- 
tude toward our newly-organized political 
body. When convinced of this, we decided 
to send an official message from the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
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1 Russia through Trotsky who knew well 
Liparit Nazariantz from the days of the 
Balkan war when they had traveled together 
as Russian newspaper correspondents. 

Our appeal included two requests: to has- 
ten military aid to Baku, and to obtain per- 
mission to organize Armenian fighting units 
in Russia to fight against the Turks. In re- 
turn, we promised our cooperation with the 
Soviet government. Finally, we asked for 
a joint conference in order to discuss these 
matters in detail. Trotsky received Liparit 
Nazariantz cordially, and after reading the 
copy of our letter to their Central Commit- 
tee, he immediately communicated by tele- 
phone our propositions to Lenin who at once 
gave his approval in principle and promised 
to hold a joint conference in two days. 

Three days passed and yet there was no 
invitation for a conference. We decided to 
send our friend Liparit a second time to 
Trotsky, but this time the latter would not 
see our comrade, and through his secretary 
handed him a letter to the following intent: 

“We cannot examine your requests and 
propositions because, according to informa- 
tion received, Dashnag representatives in 
Moscow are British agents.” 

Later we were informed and we verified 
that this false information had been fur- 
nished by the Armenian Bolsheviks who 
stopped at nothing to obviate any direct ties 
and cooperation between us and the Soviet 
government. 


5. 


An Interview With The 
Bulgarian Ambassador 


By the decision of our Political Council, 
I alone was to see the Bulgarian Ambassa- 
dor Chabrashnikov who had newly arrived 
in Moscow. He was a man of nearly 40, tall, 
slender, with a brown complexion and quiet 
gestures, a man who spoke Russian well. 
He was very restrained in his expression, 
perhaps a little more than even his position 


required. I introduced myself as an Ar- 
menian journalist who was connected with 
leading Armenian political circles. I ex- 
plained to him the distressing state in which 
the Armenians of the Caucasus lived as a 
result of the invasion of the Turkish troops 
and expressed my regrets that those enter- 
ing the Caucasus were not Bulgarian sol- 
diers. 

Chabrashnikov told me that Bulgaria had 
never been indifferent to events transpiring 
in the Caucasus. When I observed that the 
Bulgarians have always been the friends of 
the Armenians, that the Armenians have 
been the natural allies of the Bulgarians, 
and that the strengthening of the Armenians. 
is advantageous for the Bulgarians, whereas 
the reestablishment of the Turks in the Cau- 
casus, and particularly in Baku, could not 
possibly be desirable to Bulgaria, Chabrash- 
nikov, with a subtle smile on his face, said: 

“Qur people and government, without dis- 
tinction of parties, has always been, and 
today is friendly to the Armenians. During 
the war we helped the Armenians as far as 
our power and position permitted it. Thous- 
ands of Armenians found shelter and protec- 
tion with us against the Turkish persecu- 
tions. And now, I am sure, our government 
will-do its utmost to alleviate the condition 
of the Armenians in the Caucasus.” 

“If the Bulgarian government is not in- 
different to the fate of the Armenians of 
Trans-Caucasus,” I interrupted, “couldn’t 
you send some divisions there? Does not 
Mr. Ambassador think this would be the 
best way of helping the Armenians, because 
the presence of Bulgarian soldiers would 
surely prevent the repetition of Turkish 
atrocities against the Armenians?” 

“That’s something about which I cannot 
say anything just now. But I will write to 
my government. However, it would be far 
better if at the same time you presented a 
memorandum in which you described in de- 
tail your needs, views, and aspirations. Then 
I could forward your memorandum together 
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with my letter to my government.” 

I promised to present the memorandum 
in two days. When the second time I went 
to see Chaprashnikov, the Ambassador told 
me he had already wired his government 
requesting their viewpoint in regard to the 
Armenian Question. After my first inter- 
view with Chabrashnikov, upon hearing my 
report, our Political Council had decided to 
send at once a delegation to Sofia to negoti- 
ate with the Bulgarian government. There- 
fore, in my second visit, I asked the Ambas- 
sador what his attitude would be if an Ar- 
menian delegation now went to Sofia to 
negotiate with his government. 

“T am personally in favor of it,” he re- 
plied, “but I must first obtain my govern- 
ment’s approval. If you wish, I will wire. 
I will get a reply in a week.” 

When a week later I again visited Cha- 
brashnikov, he told me his government 
would gladly receive our delegation; but, to 
avoid unnecessary unpleasantness with the 
Turks, he suggested that the conversations 
should be unofficial. 

“How?” I asked him, “isn’t it all the same 
thing? How can we hide it from the Turks 
that an Armenian delegation has arrived 
in Sofia to negotiate?” 

“To prevent suspicion, they must go there 
for an entirely innocent purpose. For ex- 
ample, to settle the matter of Armenian war 
prisoners whose number reaches several 
thousands.” 

I promised to bring with me the next time 
the names of our delegation, while the am- 
bassador promised to wire his government 
at once and obtain its permission. The Po- 
litical Council decided to send to Sofia Lip- 
arit Nazariantz who had spent years there, 
had many acquaintances among the leading 
political circles, and generally was familiar 
with the political life of the country. Another 
member of the Political Council, H. O. 
would accompany him as his assistant. 
Passports and visas were soon ready and 
the delegation was about to leave via Kiev 


when the Soviet authorities prevented their 
departure. Later we were informed that, as 
result of the intervention of Armenian Bol- 
sheviks, the Cheka had ordered the arrest 
of any one of us who attempted to leave 
Moscow. 


6. 
P. Makintzian and His Comrades 


The chairman of the Armenian Section 
of the Commissariat of Nationalities was 
Avanesov who was also chief secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. His time being taken up 
mostly by general party matters, he could 
not naturally devote much time to the Ar- 
menian section and had left that department 
to his assistant, the poet Vahan Terian. 
After the liquidation of the Armenian na- 
tional committees, Terian left for Astrakhan, 
then went on to the northern Caucasus, in 
order to organize there Armenian branches 
of his commissariat. He had taken along 
2 few million rubles, ostensibly to aid the 
Armenian refugees; but when three months 
iater he returned to Moscow we learned that 
he had not spent the money, although, with 
the fall in value of the ruble, that sum could 
not have gone far, particularly in view of 
the host of refugees in northern Caucasus 
whose condition was most distressing. Ac- 
cording to his explanation, he had met few 
refugees who were really in need and that 
he had helped only a few of his friends and 
some communist comrades. 

During the few months absence of V. Ter- 
ian, the affairs of the Armenian Section of 
the Commissariat of Nationalities had been 
conducted by his close comrade Poghos 
Makintzian who, like Terian, was a man of 
arts and letters and possessed a very super- 
ficial and sentimental idea of politics. He 
was not without a refined literary taste and 
even talent, but in the particular work which 
had been assigned to him he was led more 
by his personal interests and continually- 
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changing moods rather than his convictions. 
Spiritually unbalanced, although not devoid 
of lofty sentiments, and often prone to ideal- 
istic flights, he was a man who sought his 
personal pleasure, safety, and his interests 
more than anything else. Warm in his per- 
sonal relations and capable of doing good, 
he was at the same time undependable, apt 
to destroy with one hand what he had built 
up with the other. 

My impression was that Makintzian was 
not a sincere communist but had gone over 
to their side for the sake of his personal 
safety and his future career. In spirit he 
was a materialistic urbanite, always ready 
to cringe before brute force. This aspect of 
his character explains why he never took 
active part in the revolutionary struggle 
against the Tsarist government, but was sat- 
isfied with devoting his entire time to the arts 
and letters. After the overthrow of the 
Tsarist government, he resolutely adhered 
to the communists because, he thought, the 
new government would give him an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy life to his heart’s content. 
He boastingly told us how once, on the 
street, he had stripped the wealthy Russian 
Abrikosov of his fur coat and wore it him- 
self, saying, “you enjoyed it so far; from 
now on I will enjoy it.” 

Prior to 1905, when he was still a student 
of the junior college of the Lazareff Insti- 
tue, Makintzian and his classmate Terian 
had been sympathizers of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. . One day they 
told me they were going to the Trans-Cau- 
casus as Dashnag (Federation) propagan- 
dists to preach socialism, and asked me to 
give them a letter of recommendation. J 
wrote such a letter to Dr. Hamo Ohanjan- 
ian who, in turn, sent them to the villages 
of Alexandropol. But here, their propa- 
ganda was such a failure that they had been 
given a sound beating by Dashnag “Hai- 
duks” (revolutionary fighters). Scarcely 
three months later they returned to Mos- 
cow. When I asked them why they return- 
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ed so soon, they explained to me what had 
happened and told me they no longer were 
Dashnags, as long as the Federation permits 
its Haiduks to use violence on socialist 
propagandists. 

It is quite characteristic that, subsequent- 
ly, far more numerous acts of violence by 
the Bolsheviks did not deter these two men 
from adhering to the communists. More- 
over, after they turned Bolshevik, both men 
frequently threatened with shooting their 
own friends who differed with them, or be- 
came involved in a political controversy. I 
have dealt at some length with this man be- 
cause it was he who, with Terian, played 
a sinister role in the Dashnag persecutions 
of 1918 in Moscow which rebounded disas- 
trously on the fate of the Armenian people. 

eae 

After the search of the Lazareff Institute, 
Makintzian had come into possession of nu- 
merous copies of Dr. Zavriev’s letters. He 
never lost an opportunity to read these let- 
ters not only to his communist friends, but 
also to his non-communist acquaintances in 
Moscow’s formerly rich Armneian circles. 
He would read and ridicule with vulgar glee 
the ideas of a rare idealist and devoted 
patriot. 

Makintzian did the same thing with the 
letters of Dr. Hamo Qhanjainian, another 
of our distinguished representatives in Ber- 
lin who, having established friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet embassy of that city, 
had obtained the latter’s consent to transmit 
his letters safely to our group in Moscow. 
And while we knew that there were letters 
for us from Berlin, we never received them. 
One day one of my acquaintances told me 
Makintzian held those letters and that he 
had read one of them to him. When I called 
him to account, Makintzian took out the 
letter from his pocket, and with a cynical 
smile, taunted me saying, “Here it is, but 
I will not let you have it, I will not tolerate 
any correspondence between you and your 
friends.” 
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“But the Soviet ambassador in Berlin has 
promised the safe delivery of these letters. 
Were not this the case, Dr. Ohanjanian 
would have resorted to other means.” 

“Dr. Ohanjanian plainly has deceived our 
ambassador in Berlin by pretending to be 
a revolutionary, and by flirting with his sec- 
retary.” 

One day Dr. Zavriev and I called on 
Makintzian on official business. He was 
then living in the Hotel Metropol which the 
Soviet government had seized for the ex- 
clusive residence of Bolsheviks and respon- 
sible Soviet leaders. The moment we en- 
tered, Makintzian became sarcastic with Dr. 
Zavriev and criticized his activities, in con- 
firmation of which he produced copies of 
Zavriev’s letters to our friends in Baku and 
Tiflis, offering to read certain passages. Dr. 
Zavriev protested saying how insufferable 
and ugly a thing it is to read other people’s 
letters, but Makintzian paid no attention 
and cynically questioned him in regard to 
persons whose names had been marked by 
their initials. Zavriev coolly told him he 
didn’t have to give an account of his corres- 
pondence. 

Our interview was very brief and ended 
with Makintzian’s threats. A few hours 
later, that night, the Chekists rushed into 
our residence on Arbat Street and arrested 
Dr. Zavriev and Liparit Nazariantz. They 
had orders to arrest me too but, fortunately, 
I succeeded in making my escape. 


7. 


An Attempt to Save the Armenians 
of Baku 


Seeing that help from Moscow was de- 
laying, our comrades and the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries in Baku decided to appeal to the 
British for aid. They had taken this step 
in view of the desperateness of the situation 
and because it was impossible to hold out 
longer without outside help. A delegation 


headed by Sarkis Araratian had seen the 
British in Persia and succeeded in per- 
suading them to send military aid, on con- 
dition of an official invitation from the gov- 
ernment of Baku. Attempts to win over 
the Bolshevik members of the government 
to the British offer not only had failed, but 
the former had actually opposed it. There- 
upon, our men, the Socialist Revolution- 
aries, and the Mensheviks, relying on their 
overwhelming majority of votes in the Work- 
ers and Soldiers Council, had determined to 
take over the government and, on their own 
responsibility, invite the British troops. But 
when the Bolsheviks had threatened to raise 
civil war in Baku, our side had disarmed the 
3.000 Russian red troops which the Soviet 
government had sent to Baku a few days be- 
fore in response to our former appeals. 
Meanwhile our side had arrested 26 Bolshe- 
vik commissars headed by Stepan Sha- 
houmian. 


But even after these operations, unfortu- 
nately, the British sent in only a negligible 
force, while Baku was beseiged by consider- 
ably formidable Turkish forces and local 
regular and irregular Mohammedan fight- 
ers. According to the information of the 
Bolsheviks in Moscow, the British lacked 
sufficient troops to defend Baku, that they 
had gone there for a certain amount of need- 
ed oil, and that they would withdraw the 
minute they obtained the necessary supply 
and when the defense of Baku became im- 


_ possible. On the other hand, we learned 


from German sources that they and the 
Turks were determined to occupy Baku at 
all cost. 


While the letters of our comrades in Baku 
generally were optimistic, the facts which 
they presented proved quite the opposite 
and seemingly confirmed the unfavorable in- 
formation derived from Bolshevik and Ger- 
man sources. Despite the general enthusi- 
asm among the Armenians of Baku at the 
sight of the small British force, weeks had 
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passed and no new British forces had yet 
arrived. 


It was one of the last days of August, 
1918. Dr. Zavriev, Liparit Nazariantz and 
1 went to our usual resort, one of those very 
few coffee houses in Moscow which still 
were permitted to operate. As we entered, 
we were met by Sahak Ter Gabrielian who 
later was to be Soviet Armenia’s premier. 
I knew him well from Baku where he had 
always tried to maintain friendly relations 
with the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion. Although not an educated man, he was 
an influential Bolshevik, even loved and ap- 
preciated by Lenin. It was he who in Baku 
tried to establish friendly relations between 
me and Stepan Shahoumian; and while he 
failed in this effort, his friendly attitude 
toward me and my Dashnag friends never 
changed. 

Pleased to see him so unexpectedly in 
Moscow, I introduced him to my friends. 
He told us how, through the assistance of 
Dashnag friends, he had succeeded in escap- 
ing the Baku horrors. He expressed regrets 
that the Dashnags, relying on the British, 
had disarmed the Bolshevik troops and had 
arrested the Bolshevik leaders, including 
Stepan Shahoumian. He was positive that the 
Turks would soon occupy Baku and stage 
Armenian massacres there. He saw the 
only salvation in releasing his comrades, 
the immediate withdrawal of the British 
from Baku, and the reestablishment of a 
Soviet government there to enable the ar- 
rival of a sufficient Red force which could 
defend both the oil wells and the Armenian 
population of Baku. 

“If you agree to help us in this matter,” 
he concluded, “and one of you, preferably 
Dr. Zavriev, were to proceed immediately to 
Baku to persuade your comrades to agree 
to our propositions. I am confident we shall 
be able to save Baku.” 


Dr. Zavriev, who until then had been 
silent, as if disinterested in our conversation, 
suddenly turned to Gabrielian and said: 

“T am ready to go to Baku and persuade 
our comrades provided your party will come 
to an agreement with us in regard to a 
series of vital questions.” 

Encouraged by this reply, Gabrielian 
promised to contact Lenin the same day and 
arrange a joint conference between us. And, 
indeed, he telephoned us the next day that 
he had spoken to Lenin the previous evening 
and that the latter had already appointed 
three men from his party, the chairman of 
the Bolshevik Committee of Moscow, 
Kamenev, Assistant Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Karakhan, and the secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik party, 
Avanesov, who would consult with us in re- 
gard to steps to save Baku. He told us the 
conference would take place in Kamenev’s 
room at the Hotel Metropol with three of 
our representatives. 

We summoned our comrades at once to 
decide what we were to do. When agreed 
on our action, we decided to have a conver- 
sation with Makintzian and his Armenian 
associates before the conference took place. 
By this we wanted to show them that we rec- 
ognized their importance, and even wanted 
their cooperation, in order thus to prevent 
them from doing any mischief. Being the 
cnly one who knew Makintzian closely, I 
was assigned the duty of arranging this pre- 
liminary conversation. 

* 7 * 

Our conference was to take place at 7 in 
the evening. Two hours earlier I called on 
Makintzian hoping I would have sufficient 
time to fulfil my mission, but when I enter- 
ed, I found him in a very bad temper. On 
his desk was a pile of Dr. Zavriev’s letters. 
He started to blast away at Dr. Zavriev. 

“Such scoundrels and adventurers should 
be shot,” he fumed, “They should be 
hanged.” 

I tried to quiet him. “You seem to forget,” 
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I said to him, “that Dr. Zavriev has been 
a devoted public figure for 20-25 years. 
He may have committed many grave politi- 
cal errors, but he has always been honest in 
his intentions and actions and is worthy of 
respect. It is unpardonable to speak of him 
in so unseemly a fashion.” 

Makintzian was even more furious and 
started to shout louder. Again I tried to 
quiet him down. 

“I have not come to listen to your pro- 
fanities directed at my comrade,” I told him. 
“I have come to discuss an important mat- 
ter. Be good enough to listen to me quietly 
for a few minutes.” 

He calmed down and in a few words I 
explained to him that I had come to ask him 
to join in a conference in Kamenev’s room 
that evening. I emphasized that, as a well- 
known and influential Bolshevik, he could 
be very helpful in the forthcoming agree- 
ment between the Dashnags and his party 
in a matter which concerned the life or death 
of the Armenian people. Makintzian who, 
apparently not only knew of the coming 
conference, but was advised better than I 
about a number of details, jumped up like 
a neurotic and began to shower the Dash- 
nags with profanities. When he finally 
quieted down, he exclaimed with a sarcastic 
and scornful face: 

“Who are you to be talking about such 
matters? What force do you represent, you 
miserables. We don’t need your help, nor 
your cooperation. We Armenian Bolshe- 
viks will never let you deceive our Russian 
comrades here.” 

The appointed conference at Kamenev’s 
residence that evening naturally did not 
take place. It was obvious that again Mak- 
intzian’s group had intervened with their 
slanders, thus frustrating a very important 
undertaking. 


8. 
Simon Hagopian 


I must confess that, in exciting the Bol- 


skeviks against the Dashnags, a very sad 
role was played by Simon Hagopian, our 
comrade who had come with us from Baku. 
As early as the search of the Lazareff Insti- 
tute in June, 1918, Hagopian was panic- 
stricken. He began to show signs of weak- 
ness and even tried to chain the Dashnags 
to the Bolshevik chariot. To this end, he 
tried to create a “leftist” Dashnag party 
which would be more acceptable to the Bol- 
sheviks. He asked me to translate into 
Russian an article of his which defended the 
communist view, for publication in Pravda. 
Upon my peremptory refusal, he published 
the article in the Armenian language peri- 
odical “Communist,” in which he condemned 
the Federation’s activity in Armenia and 
Georgia. In our regular meetings he tried 
to persuade us that, ta be safe and free to 
act, we would do well to secede at once from 
the Federation of the Caucasus and create 
a new Armenian party with a Bolshevik pro- 
gram. Naturally, he was not only refused, 
but was severely censured for his dishonor- 
able conduct. When he was convinced that 
we would not make the slightest concession 
to the Bolsheviks, not even in order to avoid 
arrests, he suddenly disappeared. Later we 
were informed that he had gone to Saratov 
to be more safe politically. There, he had 
met an Armenian Bolshevik acquaintance 
who had persuaded him to return to Mos- 
cow. One day Hairig Yeghiazarian, the 
treasurer of our committee, came to us in 
an excited state and told us Simon Hagopian 
had called on him and asked for his fare to 
France, in case of refusal threatening to go 
over to the Bolsheviks and adding, “the 
consequences will be too bad for you.” 
Being well acquainted both with his char- 
acter and his political inclinations, we could 
not lightly disregard Hagopian’s threat. Be- 
sides, we knew he had promised Karakhan 
to go over to Paris to engage in Bolshevik 
propaganda. Consequently we sent word 
to our friends in prison; and after obtaining 
their opinion, we held a meeting in which 
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it was decided to prevent him from going 
Upon our refusal, 
Hagopian appealed to the Bolsheviks who 
furnished him with the necessary funds. 
Accompanied with another Armenian Bol- 


to Paris if possible. 


shevik he first went to Ukrainia; and we 
later learned he had proceeded to Rostov, 
and from there to Paris where he had joined 
our comrades. The latter being ignorant of 
his anti-Dashnag activities in Moscow, had 
trusted him with responsible posts, thus al- 
lowing him a free hand to carry on his 
destructive work, until one day in 1923 he 
openly went over to the Bolsheviks and de- 
parted for Soviet Armenia. 

When our central committee in Baku was 
advised of Hagopian’s intrigues, it imme- 
diately called him to account, severely rep- 
rimanded him, and warned him that unless 
he put a stop to his recalcitrance he would 
be ousted from his office of editor of our 
party paper “Arev” (Sun). Ostensibly 
submissive, Hagopian continued his subvers- 
ive activity until the October revolution of 
the Bolsheviks when he shed off his mask 
and openly came ‘out for the Bolshevik 
cause. 

Unfortunately, our central committee in 
Baku was too placable with him and, in- 
stead of suspending him, sent him with me 
on a joint mission to Moscow. This toler- 
ance was all the more incomprehensible and 
unpardonable in view of the fact that a 
number of Dashnag youths who had been 
influenced by Hagopian, later, under the 
leadership of the infamous Avis Nourijanian, 
revolted against our organization and joined 
the Bolsheviks. To this day it is a puzzle to 
me why and how Hagopian, in spite of his 
subversive activities, was not expelled from 
the party and, from 1917 to 1923, was per- 
mitted to mislead our followers, and to cause 
so much harm to the organization internally 
and externally, under the guise of a Dash- 
nag. 


9. 


The Arrest of My Comrades 
and the “Red Terror” 


Besides the 26 communist leaders who 
kad been arrested in Baku and later hustled 
out by ship, a goodly number of Bolsheviks 
had made their escape to Astrakhan. These, 
together with the disarmed Russian troops, 
had incited a fierce anti-Armenian sentiment 
among the population of that city which 
would have resulted in a massacre were it 
not for the prompt interposition of Mos- 
cow. Finally, passions had been quieted 
down with the arrest of a score of Dashnags. 
But this incitement against the Dashnags 
and the Armenians was soon transferred 
to Moscow by those Bolsheviks who had 
escaped from Baku. Suddenly, the air 
around us beoame thick. The Bolsheviks 
clamored for the arrest of all Dashnags and 
demanded to hold them as hostages for 
Stepan Shahoumian and other Bolsheviks. 

Finally, as a result of the intrigues of 
Makintzian and his comrades, our efforts 
to arrive at an agreement with the Russian 
communist party or the Soviet government 
went up in smoke. The Cheka decided to 
imprison Dr. Zavriev, Nazariantz, and me. 
Being in its initial stage of organization, the 
Cheka at that time was not the efficient 
machine which it is now; and while we three 
lived in the same apartment, when at night 
they came to arrest us they found only Dr. 
Zavriev there. Two hours later they re- 
turned and took away Nazariantz. When 
the same night they returned the third time, 
I had already made my escape. They held 
my wife in solitary confinement and threat- 
ened they would not set her free until she 
told them where I was hiding. 

Sahak Ter Gabrielian, Vahan Terian, and 
Poghos Makintzian having vouched for me, 
the Cheka rescinded its order to arrest me 
provided I did not leave Moscow. This took 
four days. Four days later my wife’s con- 
finement too was lifted and I returned home. 
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My continued stay in Moscow was now 
purposeless and I could have left the place 
without any difficulty, and assuredly I would 
have escaped without any hesitation were 
it not for my concern for my friends in 
jail. I decided to stay and keep working 
for their release. In this decision, I had put 
my hopes in my personal Bolshevik friends. 
* * * 

After the arrests of Zavriev and Nazari- 
antz, when I left my home, I went to that 
part of the city where I was sure no one 
knew me. I wandered through the streets 
for a long time until it was time when, if I 
went to the coffee house called “Trambleh,” 
I hoped to meet Sahak Ter Gabrielian. I do 
not know why, but I was sure he would not 
betray me to his government. I wanted 
first to learn why the conference which he 
had arranged with Lenin had not taken 
place and why, instead, our arrest had been 
ordered. I also wanted to know if he could 
do anything to release Zavriev and Nazari- 
antz. 

As I had expected, Gabrielian arrived. He 
seemed to be very agitated against his com- 
rades, and especially against Makintzian and 
Avanesov. The latter was a member of the 
Cheka and was very close to its president 
Derjinsky. He told me the whole story. 
Lenin knew nothing of the whole thing. He 
assured me that if he knew, he would im- 
mediately release my friends and resume 
the negotiations in regard to Baku. He 
promised to go to the Kremlin at once and 
tell Lenin the whole story. But he told me 
to keep tight until he had arranged every- 
thing. 

After our parting I wandered through the 
streets for a long time. The only place I 
could go to was my sister’s apartment on 
the top floor of a five-story building held by 
the Commissariat of War. I hesitated en- 
tering in broad daylight. Finally, after long 
wanderings, I entered a coffee house and 
ordered a cup of tea. I had scarcely finished 
my tea when suddenly through the window 


I saw an extraordinary commotion on the 
street. I rushed out at once and mingled 
with the crowd, trying to find the cause of 
the excitement. I learned that there had 
been an attempt on Lenin’s life and there 
were rumors that he even had been killed. 
I bought a late copy of the evening paper 
which confirmed the news of his being mor- 
tally wounded. What astonished me most 
of all was the call to a “Red terror”; the 
paper demanded the ruthless slaughter of 
all the “bourgeoisie” and the nobility in 
order to prevent a repetition of similar 
events. It was no longer safe to walk in 
the streets. I decided to go to my sister at 
all cost, until the danger was past. 

The building of the Commissariat of War, 
which a few months before Trotsky had 
occupied, was opposite the famous cathedral 
of St. Savior, near the Moscow River. The 
top floor had been reserved for painters and 
studio residences. The painters had appeal- 
ed to Trotsky, begging him to let them keep 
the place inasmuch as they could not find 
suitable studios in Moscow. It was still 
the initial stages of the revolution and the 
Bolsheviks had not yet altogether lost their 
former revolutionary virtues. Trotsky had 
understood the plight of the artists and had 
permitted them to stay for a while longer 
until other arrangement could be made. 

My sister and her husband, who was a 
painter, lived in these studio residences. I 
could ask for no better hiding place. The 
toughest part was entering the building. 
But having no other alternative, I decided 
to give the thing a try under cover of dark- 
ness. I had a warm military overcoat and 
a tall military cap. Without looking right 
or left, 1 made my entry. The two guards 
on either side of the gate mumbled some 
thing but I paid them no heed and swiftly 
ascended the steps. Fortunately no one 
followed me. A few moments later I took 
my breath on the fifth floor, in front of my 
sister’s apartment. Upon my gentle knock, 
my sister opened the door. She was alone, 
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her husband had gone to Saratov for some 
potatoes and bread. 

The next day in the morning paper I read 
the details of the attempt on Lenin’s life. 
He had gone to a workers meeting to speak. 
After the meeting, as he was stepping out, 
a young lady had approached him and had 
wounded him with several shots of a pistol. 
That morning all the Bolshevik papers were 
drinking blood, demanding the mass execu- 
tion of all the “bourgeoisie.” Later it became 
known that thousands of “bourgeoisie” had 
been shot, and thousands of others were 
held as hostages, ready to be shot in case 
of a similar repetition against the life of a 
Bolshevik leader. 


* * * 


We lived days of red terror one year later 
in a town of Ukrainia when a bomb had 
been thrown in an important gathering of 
Moscow Bolsheviks. At that time, too, 
thousands of hostages were shot and re- 
placed by thousands of new hostages from 
the “bourgeoisie” and the “anti-revolution- 
aries.” A Russian acquaintance who was our 
neighbor told me the following story: 

“This morning the Bolsheviks held a large 


mass meeting. Being curious, I too went. 
The crowd was gathered around an orches- 
tra. Then came a red detachment. The 
military commissar stepped up to the plat- 
form and spoke about a fresh terrorist act 
in Moscow. After demanding revenge upon 
all the ‘bourgeoisie,’ he read the copy of 
a telegram addressed to Trotsky in which 
the workers of the town promised to liqui- 
date in the course of a week all the ‘bourg- 
eoisie’ and the anti-revolutionaries. After 
the reading, under the threat of the bayonets 
of the alert troops, he asked, ‘Who is 
not in favor of this telegram?’ Who would 
be fool enough to oppose it? “Then, it is 
accepted unanimously,’ concluded the orz- 
tor.’ ” 

And the red terror began. Daily 20 to 
30 “bourgeoisie” or “anti-revolutionaries” 
were arrested in home and streets and were 
dragged away to be shot. Before the shoot- 
ing, the victims were forced to dig their own 
graves. It was necessary to terrorize the 
people, to kill their independent spirit, until 
they submitted to the Soviet yoke which was 
far more heavy than the Tsarist yoke. What 
mattered to the Bolshevik rulers who was 
innocent and who was guilty? 


(To be continued ) 











CAPTAIN KHAZAR 


By AVETIK ISAHAKIAN 


(Translated from the original Armenian 


by James G. Mandalian) 


Captain Khazar was an old officer of the 
Russian army, a seasoned warrior who had 
retired on a life pension. Although an old 
man of seventy, he was still a very virile 
man in body and spirit. To prove the 
strength of his arm, he sometimes would 
grasp the hand of a young man and make 
him wince, although in his younger days 
he could have squeezed blood out of a stone, 
as he himself admitted. 

He was a handsome man of medium 
height, with a hooked nose, and a sharp, 
angular jaw. His pace was firm and assured, 
even without the aid of a staff. His voice 
was strong and resonant and his sight was 
clear, blurred only at times when he joined 
others in his old favorite songs which re- 
minded him of his past hardy soldier’s life. 
He used to sing this song when he marched 
to battle, and he sang it now in the twilight 
of his life: 

“Hear, brethren, the song of the soldier, 

Ponder well the affairs of the world; 

One has costly mansions, another a village, 

Only the poor soldier has naught for his own. 

His clothes perchance costly, but his belly’s 
always empty, 

Give the horse his barley, yourself eat the 
bread; 

If you fight bravely they'll raise you high, 

If you lose your footing, for you t's 
goodbye.” 

He wore a Cossack’s uniform cut from 
black Persian cloth, his chest was decorated 
with many medals and crosses; and his waist 
was girded with a gilt belt from which, on 
festive occasions, hung his silver-sheathed 


dagger; for his headpiece, he wore a Cos- 
sack’s fur cap embroidered in gold, or, some- 
times, the Russian military headgear, with 
the insignia and a wide red border. 
Khazar Agha, as the people of Alexandro- 
pol were wont to call him, lived comfortably. 
He was the father of many children and 
grandchildren, a respected man in the city, 
church-going and godly, good and chari- 
table. He owned a rambling paternal home 
with an adjoining fenced garden; a part of 
his house was always rented. His own room 
was like a miniature museum whose walls 
were covered with the skins of wild animals 
he had hunted in the mountains of the Cau- 








Avetik Isahakian 


One of the most popular Armenian poets, now 
the Dean of Soviet Armenian writers. 
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casus, in the endless Russian steppes, in 
Poland and Turkey. 


Hanging from the skins, in harmonious 
and pleasing configurations, were a great 
quantity of weapons of various styles— 
small daggers, swords, rifles, carbines, and 
pistols, each of which had a unique and 
glorious story of its own, having been right- 
ly won in the battles of Bebutov, Shamil, 
and Warsaw. 


Directly above his seat rested an iron 
chest in which, like the pupil of his eyes, he 
kept all his citations issued by the Tzar or 
the Viceroy, the certificates of his medals and 
crosses, his promissory notes, his savings, 
and his pension papers through which, each 
month, he received his pay from the royal 
treasury, in just compensation of his meri- 
torious services to “the Fatherland, the 
Tzar, and the Faith.” 


Ghazar Agha woke up early in the morn- 
ing, read one or two verses from the book 
of Psalms, one or two chapters from the 
Armenian Narek, then went to church. 
There, standing on his private rug, he 
joined the priests and the choristers in the 
singing of the liturgy which he knew by 
heart and sang without error. After the 
services, he would give alms to the poor 
who congregated in front of the church; and 
returning home, he would start working in 
the garden where he grew his flowers, vege- 
tables, and a few fruit trees—cherry, pears, 
and apples. After his midday rest, he re- 
sumed his work in the garden. Then he 
would go to the local coffee house—the ren- 
dezvous of the aged—whither he resorted 
during the past ten years. In this favorite 
resort, the old comrades whiled away the 
time relating the stories of their past adven- 
tures, the recollection of which exerted a 
magic power over them, enabling them to 
reconstruct and to relive those sweet old 
days now forever gone. 


At the toll of evening bells, Khazar Agha 


instantly cut short, and hastened to the 
church, then home, invariably carrying 
with him a handkerchief full of fresh fruits 
for the youngsters and the grown-ups. This 
was the routine of Khazar Agha’s life,— 
changeless, with clocklike regularity, on the 
moment, and on the hour. 


The Ancestry of Khazar Agha, His Baptism 
And the Settlement of His Family 


Khazar Agha was descended from the 
noble dynasty of Malkasiantz which orig- 
inally resided in the land of Dourouperan. 
According to rumor, the Malkasiantz family 
was the immediate continuation of the 
ancient princely house of Khorkhorouni, de- 
scendants of Khor who was the son of Haig 
the Patriarch. In the reign of King Vag- 
harshak, Khorkorouni Malkas became the 
captain of the king’s bodyguard—a rank 
which remained the family property from 
generation to generation. And in fact the 
Malkases possessed extensive lands in the 
Canton of Khorkhorouni. The large town 
of Khorantz on the shores of Sipan was fam- 
ily property. The citadel-like old mansion 
of Malkases was built on two rocks of Kora- 
beran whose roaring waters poured into the 
nearby blue Sea of Van. 

Khazar Agha’s father Malkas Agha had 
been so rich that, as the legend runs, he had 
made many loans to the Pashas and the 
Valis whose unpaid promissory notes Khazar 
Agha to this day kept in his iron chest. A 
word from Malkas Agha would have started 
whole caravans from Erzerum loaded with 
bounties for the needs of his household. 
And it is related that the valleys of Sipan 
once were covered with his herds of horses, 
of cattle, and flocks of sheep. The sheep 
were milked on the tops of the mountains, 
and the milk, siphoned through a long 
earthen pipe, flowed down like a river to 
Malkas Agha’s house where it filled the 
wooden basins for processing of cheese and 
butter. 
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(Every year they put aside ten huge vats 
of freshly pressed wine, securely sealed, and 
not to be opened until forty years after. No 
one could keep track of Malkas Agha’s 
servants, his housemaids, his shepherds, the 
keepers of his vineyards and the tillers 
of the soil. It seemed the whole world 
worked for him, and the whole world was 
fed by him. Near the house stood a special 
annex for the reception of travelers where 
men of every tongue and creed, rich and 
poor, took lodging, stayed as long as they 
wished, ate, drank, and slept, each accord- 
ing to his station or rank, and who resum-d 
their journey when they were good and 
ready. No one asked their names, and no 
one kept track of their doings. For the 
needs of this great house, a watermi!] of ten 
windows kept grinding flour day and night, 
and the same was true of the supply of ol:ve 
oil. 

Khazar, the first and only son of Malkas 
Agha, was born in 1825, on January 1, as 
attested to by the ancestral handwriting in 
the old Narek, the great register of such 
memorable events as the birth of Khazar. 
This year, the winter had been unusually 
cold, unprecedented in the annals of the land, 
and unheard of or unseen by the octogener- 
ians,—so cold in fact that the spittle was 
congealed in midair, the fish froze in the Sea 
of Van, and the trees of the forest were set 
afire and consumed by the burning cold. 

“That year,” Khazar Agha was wont to 
repeat what he had heard from his parents, 
“that year all the babies died at birth—Ar- 
menian, Turk, Kurd. I alone was ieft, I 
alone. I’m of course speaking about our 
world. There may have been other babies 
born elsewhere, I’ve met them. But there’s 
nothing to wonder at if you knew the real 
reason; for everything has a reason, except 
only the absolute Deity, and for that very 
reason, there is absolutely a God which is 
beyond word or disputation, I freely confess. 

“Seven days after I was born, at the cere- 
mony of the holy mystery of baptism, my 


father ordered that I should be baptized in 
boiling water, and my name should be Kha- 
zar. Now, hold your horses, you’ll soon 
learn why. Oh yes, my father also orders 
a tubfull of cold water, so cold that the sur- 
face was covered with a layer of thin ice, 
and has it set in front of the church. After 
the baptism, my father grabs me bodily, 
naked as from birth, and breaking the ice 
with his hands, dips me in the cold water, 
saying: ‘If he lives, it means he has been 
resurrected like Lazarus of old; if he dies, 
God have mercy on his soul.’ Thus he lets 
me lie in the icy water for a moment, then 
takes me out, my body having turned purple 
and blue, myself still breathing. Frantic 
with joy, my father—God illuminate his 
soul—now shouts: “That’s a fitting name for 
my son; Lazarus has risen from the dead; 
my boy has been turned to steel; neither 
sword nor lead can touch him hereafter.’ 

“Taking a page from my father, the peo- 
ple of the land—Armenians, Turks, and the 
Kurds—that year killed their newly-born, 
some by immersing them in boiling water, 
others in icy water, until all the innocent 
babies perished For that reason, I alone 
was left of all the newly-born that year, 
and I, single-handed, performed all their 
future feats. See to it that you, too, will 
not bring such a calamity upon the heads of 
your babies. That would be a veritable 
disaster; my case was different. 

“My merciful father, who was a wise man, 
told me that my steely quality would last 
me for fifty years, and that, whatever I was 
to accomplish, I was to do it within that 
period, because, after fifty years, I would be 
but a common mortal, and, alas, that’s pre- 
cisely what happened. Do you understand 
now what my father meant? As the black- 
smith dips the hot iron into the water to 
convert it into steel, so my father, Malkas 
Agha, tempered me into sizzling, smoking 
steel, and that was the reason why, every 
time I joined in battle, the bullets and the 
swords beat against my body like so many 
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flies and were hurled back like woolen 
balls, piercing only my clothes. The only 
thing which could touch me was the light- 
ning, the sword of heaven. If I ever were 
to be smitten, it would be by the lightning, 
because the steel attracts lightning. How- 
ever, in this case, God preserved my life.” 
And Khazar Agha, until he reached his 
fiftieth year, was seriously afraid of the 
lightning. Whenever the sky darkened and 
the thunder roared, he ran away into the 
darkest room and hid himself under the 
bed covers. It was not until he was fifty 
that his dread of lightning relaxed, but it 
never completely disappeared. Once he even 
escaped certain death, for which deliver- 
ance, at every anniversary of the event, he 
sacrificed a lamb. 

It happened thus. In Daghistan, in the 
sky-tipped mountains, in the battle against 
Shamil, a mighty lightning bolt suddenly 
struck and fell directly on Khazar Agha. 
Without losing a moment, nor his head, 
Khazar started to run, with the lightning 
hot upon him, scarcely one inch behind him, 
so much so that its hot breath scorched 
Khazar Agha’s fur cap. Finally, he fell 
breathless inside a deep cavern, just as the 
lightning struck the rock and shattered it 
into a thousand pieces. 

To solemnize the success of infant Kha- 
zar’s baptism, Malkas Agha gave a great 
feast to one thousand guests. That day, 
they broke ten thousand eggs for omelette, 
slaughtered thirty oxen, one hundred sheep, 
three hundred chicken. In addition, there 
was a tubful of salt and pepper and five vats 
of butter. To complete the picture, there 
were abundant quantities of rice, bread, and 
other accessories. The wine and the Raki 
flowed like fountains, intoxicating the inhabi- 
tants of the whole town. 

When in 1828-1829 the Russians invaded 
Turkey, slaughtered the Sultan’s army, and 
occupied Erzerum, Malkas Agha, together 
with his braves, joined the Russians in the 
hope of spreading the cross in the land of 


the Armenians, and of saving the Christian 
Armenians from the tyranny of the lawless 
Turk and the Kurd. But when, at the be- 
hest of England, Russia was compelled to 
return the seized territories, Malkas Agha 
was obliged to retreat with the Russian 
armies, because, had he remained behind, 
the Sultan would have revenged himself on 
him, putting to the sword male and female 
alike, as has been the custom of the Turks 
since centuries. 

Thus, Malkas Agha left behind his exten- 
sive wealth, his ancestral lands; and taking 
his family, a part of his horses and flocks, - 
and two leather bags full of gold and silver, 
he fled to Alexandropol where he built a 
new house, planted a garden, and settled. 
The Russian government, although recogniz- 
ing the nobility of the Malkasian family— 
a fact which was signalized by inscribing the 
family names in the golden book of the 
nobles—nevertheless, due to the non-exist- 
ence of proper and authentic papers, refused 
to recognize that their ancestor, Malkas 
of Khorkhorouni, had been a prince—a testi- 
mony which automatically would have ren- 
dered the Malkas family the oldest dynasty 
in the land with an antiquity of four thou- 
sand years, and four times older than the 
Russian people. What king could have put 
up with so much? 

All the same, Malkas Agha was satisfied 
to take refuge under the comfortable and 
safe wing of a Christian king. At that time 
the lad Khazar was six or seven years old. 
When he was ten, his father took him to 
Tiflis and put him in a school for the nobles, 
so he could become a military man, and 
fight and die for the fatherland, the faith, 
and the King. At the age of nineteen, Kha- 
zar was graduated with shining colors from 
the military gymnasium, and, inasmuch as 
he was young and handsome, and what is 
most important of all, he was the son of a 
nobleman, the Namestnik, that is the Vice- 
roy, took him in his entourage as his body- 
guard. 
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Could it be that there was in this particu- 
lar appointment a mysterious something 
which had to do with hereditary forces, that 
King Vagharshak’s bodyguard Malkas’ 
grandson, two thousand years later should 
become the bodyguard of the Viceroy? And 
yet, what is there in all this to be wondered 
at, when we contemplate that fresh water 
will flow along an old gulley, or trees thou- 
sands of years later will bear the same kind 
of fruit? And so, like his ancestors, Khazar 
became a loyal bodyguard, brave, skilled in 
the use of arms, and intelligent. As the 
Viceroy’s bodyguard, he took part in all the 
festive affairs of the palace, the dances, the 
hunting expeditions, and the journeys. 

One day on the occasion of a great festi- 
val, according to an old custom of the 
Caucasus, on the great square in front of 
the palace, there took place a contest. of 
horse racing and Chirit, an old country 
game which is similar to the western polo, 
and it was here that the young officer Kha- 
zar for the first time displayed his skill and 
valor. Magnificently clad, he mounted a 
superb steed which was descended from the 
thoroughbreds of his ancesters. The Name- 
stnik and his wife, surrounded by princes, 
generals, and their bejeweled ladies, was 
seated in the royal balcony. Suddenly, at 
a given signal, the racers dashed out. 

There were many noble youths among 
the contestants, but foremost among them, 
catching the eyes of all, were two who were 
striking in the magnificence of their armor 
and their superb horses. One of these was 
Khazar, and the other, the son of Georgia’s 
dethroned king, who, likewise, was in the 
service of the Russian army. The contest- 
ants as yet had not challenged one another, 
when the Georgian heir, contrary to the 
accepted rules, suddenly struck Khazar with 
his Chirit lance. Khazar was too simple- 
minded to comprehend the significance of 
the extraordinary action, but, God being 
with him, the lance did not touch him. 

“Well, you all understand,” Khazar Agha 
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used to say when relating this incident, 
“that the Georgian is always jealous of the 
Armenian. This thing is in his nature, and 
will come out with his last breath; there’s 
no other way out.” 

The young Armenian noble, at once cool 
and collected, roared his challenge. 

“Genyaz, Prince, apologize, or feel my 
lance.” 

The royal heir did not apologize. The 
Armenian officer again warned him: “This 
time I will spare you; I will only cut off 
your fur cap.” 

It was the work of an instant. Scarcely 
had the words left his lips when the Geor- 
gian prince’s fur cap was flying in the air. 
The spectators were astounded. The prince 
was furious; he braced his horse and threw 
his lance at Khazar, but the latter swiftly 
rolled under the belly of his steed, and the 
weapon flew harmlessly over the steed. Still 
clinging under his horse’s belly, Khazar ran 
the steed full blast ahead, caught the prince’s 
lance in midair, and returned to the at- 
tack. 

“Prince, spare yourself, apologize,” the 
spectators cried. 

But the prince was obdurate. 

Khazar spoke again: “This time I will 
spare your young life, and will only shave 
off your horse’s ear.” 

He threw his lance and tore off the horse’s 
ear. Unable longer to restrain themselves, 
the spectators burst into an uproarious 
round of applause. The prince was infuri- 
ated more than ever; driving his horse far 
to the outskirts of the square, he suddenly 
wheeled about, rushed at Khazar, and 
hurled his lance. The latter, flying on his 
horse, stood erect, and stretching his hand, 
grasped the flying lance as one would catch 
a fly in the palm of his hand. It was as if 
a downpour had drenched the spectators. 
Breathless, they now awaited the outcome 
of this extraordinary contest. 

This time the Armenian nobleman, with- 
out uttering a word, crossed himself in the 
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Armenian fashion which was the signal of 
the mortal blow, when the Namestnik and 
his wife waved their handkerchiefs, crying: 

“Khazar Malkasov, enough, enough.” 

Khazar’s hand relaxed, and the lance fell 
to the ground. 

The Viceroy called Khazar to him:— 
“Bravo, my boy, my brave,” he said, “you 
have acquitted yourself like a soldier, and 
this medal is my gift in recognition of your 
magnanimity.” He made a move to pin the 
medal on Khazar’s chest, but the Namest- 
nik’s wife, smilingly, took off a pin from 
her breast and with her own hand pinned the 
ribbon on Khazar. Deeply touched, Khazar 
reverently kissed the hands of the great lady 
and the Viceroy, then humbly stepped aside 
to await their command. 


Captain Khazar Relates His Experiences 


It was autumn. Outside there was a thin, 
interminable drizzle. Late in the afternoon, 
Khazar Agha was seated at the coffee house. 
On his right was seated Kaloust, a profes- 
sional nurse who, as assistant to the army 
doctor, had seen and heard many things 
about Khazar Agha’s feats. Kaloust was a 
man of small stature, a wizened old man 
who, unlike Captain Khazar, was heavily 
addicted to smoking and drinking. His fin- 
ger tips and beard were smoke stained a 
heavy red and yellowish color. The coffee 
house was filled with guests who indulged 
in idle, senseless gossip in an atmosphere 
which reeked with the smell of coffee and 
tobacco smoke. Finally, two of the busy- 
bodies, as if in joint conspiracy, turned to 
Khazar Agha. 

“Khazar Agha,” they said, “tell us some 
of your old adventures to while away the 
time before we go home.” 

That was just what Khazar Agha had 
been waiting for. He loved to recount his 
adventures over and over, a thousand times, 
because, in doing so, he unconsciously felt 
that, as he unfolded the story of his life, his 


past slowly revived and came back to him, 
as if it were transpiring in the present. He 
seemed to hear the neighing of the horses 
who became excited by the smell of smoke, 
the thunder of their hooves, and the exhil- 
lerating sound of the drums and the bugles. 
He saw anew, and heard the thunder of the 
cannon and the fire. The coffee house turned 
into a military canteen and the listeners 
became soldiers. He felt that his body be- 
came steely anew, and his blood tingled 
in his taut veins, while his heart beat and 
quivered like a war drum. Unconsciously 
he would take his hand to his sword, al- 
though his sword was hanging from the wall 
of his room. Ecstatically he envisioned the 
flying heads of the Turks, the Chachans, 
and the Kurds, which fell at his feet in rivers 
of blood. Still he acted coyly for a moment, 
in the hope that they would insist. 

“What shall I tell?” he protested with 
affected reluctance, “you already know my 
story; I have told it many times, so many 
times that it’s become stale; let’s speak of 
something else.” 

“Khazar Agha, it’s not stale. Your stories 
are like daily bread which man never tires 
of eating. Go on and tell it, we can never 
have enough of it.” 

“Start from the beginning, Khazar Agha, 
there’s plenty of time before the evening 
bells,” they again importuned him in a 
chorus. 

“It’s true that we have plenty of time,” 
Khazar Agha confirmed, as he looked at his 
watch with specious formality, and straight- 
ened himself in his seat. The coffee cups 
were refilled, the cigarette holders and the 
pipes started to sparkle, and the game of 
checkers and backgammon came to a stand- 
still. And Khazar Agha, after drinking an- 
other cup of coffee, wiped his mustaches and 
commenced his story. 

eee 

“I was a youth of scarcely thirty when 
that foxy Ingiliz, the world’s prostitute 
and the purse-snatching Italia, together 
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with the baby-butcher, Christian-blood- 
drinking Turk, raised a war against the 
king, Nicholai Pavlovitch, God illuminate 


his soul. One end of the battle line was 
on the Crimea, and the other, in our town. 
The Namestnik moved from Tiflis to Alex- 
andropol. I, too, was in his entourage. 
Having received the blessing of my par- 
ents, I was awaiting my orders. Finally, 
one night, the command was given, and our 
troops crossed the Arpa-chai into Turkish 
territory. Our Commander-in-Chief was 
Bebutov, a prince of Armenian descent. The 
Namestnik remained in the fortress of our 
town. I was a horseman and captain in 
rank. As to the Turkish army, it was a 
motley horde of dogs and wolves of every 
description —the Bashibozouk, the butcher 
battalion, the Janissaries, the Chilo, the 
Zeybek, the Arab, the Circassian, the Cha- 
chan, the Albanian, and the Turks and the 
Kurds themselves. Putting them to the 
sword and cannon fire, we drove them back, 
assembled them at Kurak-Daray and Kia- 
tiklar, and slaughtered, slaughtered, and 
again slaughtered them until the place was 
a veritable shambles, and, so much so, that 
a year later, the vultures hovered over 
their carcasses like so many ants, and made 
their nests in them. From there we ad- 
vanced and did not stop until we reached 
the walls of the fortress of Kars. Now you 
know that Kars is an impregnable fortress, 
but then it had been made even more im- 
pregnible by the ingenuity and skill of the 
Ingiliz and the Fransiz—the human flesh 
being supplied by the Turks, the money 
and the strategy, by those shameless Euro- 
peans. For that reason, the war lasted 
a long time, two or three years. 

“Thus, we were encamped in front of 
Kars when winter arrived, and what a win- 
ter that was,—sharp as a razor which cut 
the hand and the limb. But, you know 
‘what a hardy boy I was; the perfect Chan 
Polat (the steely body); my father, God 


illuminate his soul, had seen to that. I 
performed incredible feats of valor, as- 
tounding everyone, and my name was on 
the lips of all the soldiers. The Turks, too, 
called me Chan Polat, when they saw that 
the heavy blows of their sharp yataghans 
fell futilely on my steely body, with a re- 
sounding chung chung, without shedding a 
drop of blood. After that, whenever they 
saw me, they fled in terror, crying, ‘Help, 
help, Chan Polat is coming.’ 


“At that, I would pull down my fur cap 
and make a dash in front of the fleeing 
enemy,—you say strike, I say strike; my 
sabre would get hot and bent, but I would 
gather fresh strength and would keep hack- 
ing them down; what else could I do when 
my sword had become dull? Akh, you don’t 
know how strong my arm was,—and Khazar 
Agha exhibited his arm with a show of 
ruefulness,—in one stroke I would cut off 
two heads, I would cut a man in two like 
cheese. Finally, it got so whenever I joined 
in battle no one would dare face me, so 
I was compelled to change my attire. I 
wore an outlandish overcoat so the Turks 
would not recognize me, but after a while, 
they again got onto it and avoided me. 


“In the evening, when the bugle sounded, 
we would return to camp where all the 
Cossacks and the soldiers would stretch 
themselves like corpses around camp fires. © 
Huge bonfires, scattered here and there in 
the camp, served to warm the soldiers, 
while barrels of Raki (Russian Whiskey), 
stationed hither and yon, helped stimulate 
lagging bodies. I myself did not even 
come near the fire, but instead, would stroll 
around, drink raki like water, and eat what- 
ever I could get hold of; and finally, wrap- 
ping myself in my Yapounchi (a long mili- 
tary cloak) I would lie down on the frozen 
ground. At night, when thirsty, I would 
rise, break the ice, and after drawing the 
water into my head, would again lie down 
and sleep, as if on a feather bed in a cozy 
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room. From the heat of the raki and the 
warmth of my body, there rose at night a 
vapor which enveloped me, so much so that 
the Yapounchi over me would freeze and 
the ice would hang from my mustaches. 

“Many fell sick and died, and I say the 
fire and the sword did not cause as many 
casualties as did the disease. But I never 
got sick, not once did I have a headache, 
not only in that fight, but in all the other 
future fights. In all my life I was sick abed 
but once, and that in our home where I 
had plenty to eat and drink. I had come 
down with typhus and all the doctors had 
despaired of curing me. One night, burn- 
ing from thirst, I secretly left my bed and, 
ransacking the pantry, I drank to the fill of 
the spicy juice of my mother’s pickles. The 
next mornnig I stood on my feet as if I 
had been newly-born, as if nothing had 
happened to me,—sound as a brick. 

“Oh yes, as I was saying, the matter 
of capturing Kars dragged on. Our gen- 
erals held a conference in which it was 
brought out that the only way to capture 
the fort was to mine the vast powder store 
rooms in order to clear the way and in 
order to terrify the enemy. Now what fool 
would put his head in his apron and as- 
sume such an undertaking? I was that 
fool; I stood up and said, ‘I will go.’ 

“Prince Bebutov looked straight into 
my eyes, as if wanting to say, ‘You are an 
Armenian, you are my flesh and blood; 
spare yourself, there are many Russians, 
let them do the dirty work.’ I too, in my 
turn, looked into his eyes as if wanting to 
say, “There is no question of many and 
few here; it’s all a question of the heart; 
there is courage in my heart, love for my 
people.’ 

“At last, to make a long story short, I 
set out in the night, secretly and alone, 
disguised in a black sheepskin, at times 
walking on all fours, to make the guards 
think it was but an animal; in a word, and, 


so to speak, with my heart in my throat, 
I kept going. Before daybreak the sky 
was illuminated with a huge flame, and the 
earth rocked with a terrific quake; I had 
blown up the storehouse. The soldier, the 
Pasha, the Ingiliz, the Fransiz fled for dear 
life; it was every one to himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. Before midday 
we had captured the fort and had put the 
guard to the sword, literally sweeping them 
off the high wall, and filling the gulch be- 
low with their corpses, to be carried away 
by the waters of the Kars. 

“In the evening Bebutov embraced me 
with tearful eyes, kissed my forehead, and 
said, ‘Pride of the nation, ask whatever 
you want.’ 

“*T have had my want,’ I said pridefully, 
‘we've captured the fort, I want nothing 
more.’ 

“Bebutov poured before me a sieveful 
of medals and crosses. ‘Take them,’ he 
said, ‘take what you wish, take all, they 
are yours.’ 

“‘Give them according to the order of 
the law,’ I said, ‘according to my rank.’ 

“He gave me those medals and crosses, 
see, here’s the inscription, ‘For Valiant 
Service, 1855.’” And Khazar Agha, now 
transported by his recollections, beat 
against his breast, showing his medals, 
then he resumed his tale. 

eee 


“It was the beginning of spring, Prince 
Bebutov gave me a secret letter for the 
Namestnik with a two days time limit in 
which to go and return. I took to my 
horse and flew away. As I reached the 
region of the Mushkonis, a few Armenian 
emigrants threw themselves before my 
horse, while a man and a woman, with tear- 
ful eyes, told me how the Turks had kid- 
napped their daughter, and showed me the 
direction of their flight. At this, I forgot 
my mission and flew away anew. The 
darkness descended, and what a darkness. 
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It was pitch black, and I could not see 
even if they had stuck a finger in my eye. 
One foot in the stirrups, the other dragging 
on the ground, my ear to the earth, I could 
hear the sound of the Turks’ footfalls from 
far, far away. I brought my horse to a halt, 
dripping with fire and sweat, on the ruined 
bridge of Churpouli. 

“Have you ever seen it? What matter. 
This wonderful structure built by the kings 
of Armenia, inside empty, archshaped, and 
now converted into a lodging house? Leav- 
ing my horse at the entrance, I stepped 
inside. I could clearly hear the snoring 
or many,—Kurds and Turks—and amidst 
them I discerned the sweet breathing as 
of a baby. This must be she, the Arme- 
nian girl, I thought, and slowly crawling 
toward them, I made sure of it with the 
feel of my finger. The Turks had spread 
a Yapounchi over the body of the girl, 
while they lay on the folds of the cloak 
on either side, so that the girl could not 
budge underneath, to say nothing of es- 
caping. 

“For a moment I thought of killing the 
Turks and seizing the girl, but I was afraid 
that, should they awake, the girl might be 
hurt in the dark in the ensuing struggle. 
I had to resort to a strategem. With my 
dagger I cut the two sides of the Yapounchi, 
and extricating the girl, I hoisted her on my 
horse. Before dawn I returned the girl 
to her parents, receiving their blessing, and 
continuing on my way. I delivered the 
Viceroy’s letter, took his reply, and brought 
it back to Bebutov on the hour, on the 
moment. 

“At this point I will tell you of some- 
thing which saddens my heart,”—and here 
Khazar Agha lowered his voice, as if sob- 
bing—“all our valiant deeds went for 
naught. The brigand, ignominious Euro- 
peans put a demand, made it a condition, 
that all territories conquered by the 
Christians should be returned to the Turk. 


This thing broke the heart of our king and 
he died before his time. And once again 
our poor Armenians became the slaves of 
the idolatrous Turk. Alas and alack!” 

Khazar Agha was silent for a moment. 
They offered him fresh coffee which he 
drank, rested a while, and resumed his 
story. 

“This particular story is about the time 
when Shamil, the Imam of Daghistan, 
perched on the high peaks of the Cau- 
casus, defied our king. After the battle of 
Kars, the Viceroy took me with him to 
Tiflis; he loved me like his son, and all the 
doors of his palace were open to me. 

“Now that the war had started, he sent 
for me, struck me on the waist pettingly, 
and said, ‘Atta boy, Khazar, this time you 
will become a captain,’ Thus we went to 
Daghistan. 

“This one was a tough fight inasmuch as 
what you call Daghistan is nothing but 
a tangle of mountains and valleys. There 
was no open field before you where you 
could meet the enemy face to face and 
hack him down, eat him up; but deep gul- 
leys, towering rocks and crags, the abyss 
and the wilderness, the lair of wild beasts. 
Climb up, crawl up, woe unto you if your 
foot made a slip, for down you would go 
into the bottomless pit, crying ‘Mother.’ 
Our Russian soldier who is a man of open 
spaces, cannot distinguish the cloud from 
the mountain peak, the valley from the 
water. The (soldiers of Shamil, on the 
other hand, filled all these deficiencies— 
Chechans, Lezgingis, fearless men who did 
not turn away from death, men with clean 
swords. 

“Go ahead, and do something with such 
a fight, if you can. We turned loose our 
cannon, the shrapnel would strike the rocks; 
but instead of the enemy, it was the wild 
fowls and the animals who scurried from 
hole to hole. Then, of a sudden, God 
knows whence, the troops of Shamil would 
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shower us with a hail of bullets. We 
looked all around but could see no one. 
They would be lost in the deep recesses 
of the dark, damp forest. Whom could 
you fight with, the trees, the rocks, the 
fowls? 

‘Do not laugh at me when I tell you 
that often, during the fight, my beard served 
as a calendar for our regiment. This too 
you must know that it is only now I sport 
a beard, and that for the honor of my old 
age. Formgrly, I used to shave every 
God’s day. But, during the fight, in those 
gorges and valleys, how could one find time 
for shaving? Never; my cheeks were cov- 
ered with a thick crop, two or three inches 
deep. 

“My comrades used to ask me, ‘Mal- 
kasov, what day is this, what day of the 
month?’ And I would rub my beard and 
tell them the exact day, because the thick 
and the thin, the long and the short of my 
beard indicated the exact time; it would 
tell me how many days I had gone with- 
out shaving. And since I knew the day of 
my last shave, I would figure the thing in 
my head and tell the precise time. 

“Often the Viceroy would tease me laugh- 
ingly, ‘Hey Khazar, what does your calen- 
dar say?’ And rubbing my beard I would 
say some such thing as, ‘Your Highness, 
today is Thursday, the eighth of Septem- 
ber.” And what I said was even more 
correct than the prognostications of the 
priests. 

“What I really wanted to say is that the 
Viceroy was consuming himself within, to 
think that the Russian soldier who had 
driven the Ingiliz and the Fransiz into their 
holes was now so helpless and so impotent 
against these mountain savages. The Na- 
mestnik was mortified with shame. 

“At this juncture I must also say that 
in this fight for the first time I became 
acquainted with my brother Kaloust, the 
doctor’s assistant who knew even more 


than the doctor himself, and who was very 
efficient on the battle field. We were from 
the same city, thus we became friends, and 
better still we became like brothers. 

“Sometimes the Namestnik and I would 
ascend the peaks in order to locate the 
enemy. Putting his field glasses to his 
eyes, he would say to me, ‘Malkazov, I see 
it this way, what do you say? And I 
would raise my hand to my forehead, and 
peering into the distance, would say, ‘Your 
Highness, forgive me but what you have 
seen is not correct; I see the thing this 
way.’ And every time my saying would 
prove true. 

“It was thus that my keen eyesight saved 
the war. Listen well to me, this is the 
best part of my story. I who like an eagle 
had planted one foot on one peak, and the 
other on the other peak, one evening dis- 
cerned in the distance that a huge force 
of the enemy was marching directly upon 
us. I figured that if we stayed where we 
were, they would attack us, surround us 
on all sides, and make raw meat of us ail. 
I calculated and saw that if we attacked 
them before monning, catch them in the 
valley with their pants down, we directly 
above; they directly below, we could drown 
them in a hail of molten lead. It meant 
that the troops should march. But the 
troops would not march without the Vice- 
roy’s command. And if I first told it to 
the Viceroy, there would be a council; they 
would not believe what I had seen, and 
even if they believed it, there would be 
investigations and consultations until time 
would be lost, and the thing would be all 
over. 

“T decided to take charge of the matter 
personally, and, consequently, as soon as 
the Namestnik was asleep, I mounted my 
bridleless horse, and dashing from one side 
of the camp to the other, I shouted at the 
top of my voice, ‘The Namestnik has com- 
manded me to lead the troops, arise, grab 
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your weapons, quick, quick.’ In a mo- 
ment the entire army was awake and on 
their feet, the horsemen and the infantry, 
ready to march. 


“ ‘Where shall we go?’ the generals asked 
me. But I would not tell them the truth 
because secrecy is the beginning and the half 
of success. ‘Mark the smoke of my pipe, 
and follow after it,’ I said enigmatically. 

“Nowadays I do not smoke, but in those 
days the pipe never left my lips. Now 
that I am advanced in age and my steely 
quality is gone, I have given up smoking 
and drinking. That’s the way with old 
age. Napoleon the Great, too, as I’ve read 
in school books, took part in a hundred 
battles but was never wounded. I think 
his body too was of steel, but when he 
became old, he fell dead of colic. The 
rasp of time will eat everything, even the 
steel or the rock. 

“All the troops obeyed me. No one 
suspected my false orders since every one 
knew that the Namestnik loved and trusted 
me. I used to go in and come out of his 
private room without notice, and I even at 
times entered his bedroom and wakened 
him. Add to this the fact that it was I who 
communicated to the generals his written 
or oral orders. And, lastly, everyone knew 
that if I gave false orders, the Namestik 
would preemptorily cut off my head, de- 
spite the fact that he loved me like a father; 
this was the law of war. 

“My line of thought was, let me only 
save the troops and they oan have any 
head; one day I came into this world, an- 
other day I shall die, what mattered death? 
But it was something to leave an immortal 
name to my nation, and eternal glory and 
fame to my father. 

“Riding at the head of the troops I kept 
going. Woe unto my horse if he took a 
notion to bolt, my father’s horses were 
fiery and furious. But I pressed his belly 
so tightly between my knees that he would 


stop short of breath. 
ing a ditty: 


‘Drink, that we shall, dance, that we shall, 
When death o’ertakes us, die, that we shall; 
For the honor of king and nation, 

Smite, that we shall, die, that we shall.’ 


“As I kept singing, from time to time I 
had a premonition that I was marching 
straight to my death. It was in these medi- 
tations that I reached the spot I wanted, 
right at the base of the heights of Darko, 
Itchkerin, and Salavat. I lined up my 
troops for battle and waited. Presently, 
the valley below was filled with Shamil’s 
soldiers. They were completely unaware 
of our presence; they could not see us. 

“At daybreak we opened fire on them, 
and what a fight, what a fire! Compared 
to it, all the battles I had seen were like 
playthings. The Chachans and the Lezgin- 
gis fought like lions, and howled like wolves. 
But our soldiers were no less lions them- 
selves. The only thing which worried us 
was that they outnumbered us, besides be- 
ing inured to this type of warfare. The 
baittle lasted two days and nights. For 
every wounded soldier on our side, ten fell 
dead, and a hundred were wounded on their 
side. I myself was in the very thick of the 
fight. My fiery horse was smitten under 
me; I myself was wounded on the left arm 
—the spot which, when at my baptism my 
father dipped me in the icy water, had miss- 
ed the smoke of immersion and had remain- 
ed vulnerable. That wound Kaloust my 
brother healed later. 

“Finally, at the end of the second day, 
there was not a soul before us which 
breathed—only the dead, the corpses; only 
a few escaped to carry the black news to 
the Imam. Jolly and happy, singing and 
dancing, we returned to the camp. For two 
days we had neither eaten nor slept, still 
we marched flyingly, as if we had taken 
wings; success gives wings to a man. The 


I led my troops sing- 
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moment we entered the camp, the Name- 
stnik’s aides with glowering faces halted 
us and took me in his presence. The Name- 
stnik had heard of my unauthorized orders 
and had been so furious that he would have 
cut off my head at sight. Thus my life 
hung from a hair. The generals realized 
this and accompanied me. 

“The minute the Namestnik laid eyes on 
me, purple with rage, and stomping the 
ground with his feet, he roared. ‘Who is 
the Namestnik here, you or I? And he 
ordered his aides to strip me of my medals 
and epaulettes. The generals were speech- 
less with terror. But I did not mind it in 
the least, as if the thing did not concern 
me. The aides approached me and removed 
my Yapounchi, my military cloak, but what 
a Yapounchi that was. It was literally 
riddled with bullet holes. The Namestnik 
saw it and was astounded. The wound in 
my arm, too, was still bleeding; I had for- 
gotten to bandage it. 

“The Namestnik looked at me then turn- 
ed his gaze on the generals; at that instant, 
the generals like one man fell at his feet 
and begged: ‘Your Highness, forgive Malka- 
sov; he saved our troops, the enemy is 
routed.’ 

“At this the Namestnik approached me 
and looked at me, as if conscience-stricken. 
His eyes fell on my clothes—something 
which I myself had not seen. All my 
clothes, my Circassian Papakh, my shoes, 
everything was riddled. He ordered all my 
clothes taken of, and behold fifty, a hun- 
dred cartridges of Khapakhlou fell to the 
ground. - 

—Mazn alive, so many bullets and yet you 
are not dead? This is a miracle, God wit- 
ness. 

“He opened my chest and saw that it 
was a patchwork of black and blue; the 
bullets had hit it hard, but had failed to 
pierce the flesh and the bone; they had only 
left black marks. At sight of this he was 


so touched that he embraced me, and kissed 
me on the forehead, saying, ‘Captain Kha- 
zar, my dear Khazar.’ 

“Thus I became a Captain. It was for 
this miracle that he wrote a letter with his 
own hand to the king, and the newspapers 
of the time, in Petersburg and Moscow, 
carried wonderful write-ups about me— 
KHAZAR MALKASOV, THE HERO OF 
CAUCASUS. The thing was on the lips of 
every man and woman. The king sent me 
a cross, Ah, this cross, the Cross of Gregory. 
My brother Kaloust is an eyewitness of all 
these.” 

At this juncture Kaloust cleared his 
throat. ‘For many years,’ he said with an 
air of self-importance, ‘I saved the news- 
paper clippings, but recently my grand- 
children rummaged through every nook 
and cranny, and destroyed every scrap of 
paper. I myself washed the wounded arm 
of Khazar Agha; his bones had turned into 
sand. What days, what days!’ 


Khazar Agha continued his tale. 

“The Namestnik learned the full story 
from the generals. He found out that for 
two days and nighits we had neither eaten 
nor slept. Upon his orders, his servants 
took me to a room, stripped me of my 
clothes, spread ointments on my body, put 
me to bed, and served me with chicken soup 
and rum. I rested and slept a deep sleep. 
For one day and night I slept on my back. 
When I woke up, it was a new spring sun. 
In the evening the Namestnik ordered a 
banquet in honor of our victory, accompan- 
ied with music and dance. Dressed in a 
new uniform, with captain’s epaulettes, I 
was introduced into the presence of the 
Namestnik. What happy day, what an im- 
mortal, paradise day that was! 

“The music played, and the champagne 
flowed freely as we drank to the King, the 
Queen, the Fatherland, the Namestnik, our 
soldiers, and to the health and long life 
of your humble servant. Then came the 
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dancing. The Namestnik was first to dance 
a Kazatchka; then it was my turn, and then 
all the generals and the officers. Here I 
exhibited the entire repertory of my skill; 
I danced the Khanchal (Dagger) Dance, 
the Poudilka dance which is performed by 
holding on the head a bottle of champagne, 
and two brimful glasses in each hand, and 
the Kamarinskaja—a reckless, careless orgy 
of intoxication in which there was neither 
tiring nor having enough. Alas and alack. 
Those days are forever gone! 

“And the Viceroy, intoxicated like a com- 
mon soldier, now joined his generals in 
singing my song: 

‘Drink, that we shall, dance, that we shall, 
When death o’ertakes us, die, that we shall; 
For the honor of king and nation, 

Smite, that we shall, die, that we shall. 


“Thus we ate and drank, sang and 
danced, for three days and three nights. 
When the three days and nights were over, 
a messenger from Shamil arrived to an- 
nounce that the Imam had surrendered. 
Did you get that? Where did the thing 
start in the first place. On what point was 
Shamil’s battlefront pierced?” 

Khazar Agha thought this was a good 
place to end his story. He was tired, and 
time was late. He capped the thing with 
another cup of coffee. By that time the 
evening bells were ringing. Bidding his 
audience goodbye, and after having re- 
ceived the felicitations of all, he arose, and 
together with Kaloust, went to church. He 
walked erect, his head held high, his poise 
military, and his Papakh somewhat tilted 


on his ear. 
2 * # 


The Domestic Life of Khazar Agha 
And the Polish War 
The Viceroy went to Petersburg to sub- 
mit his report on the war, and stayed there. 
His place was taken by another viceroy 
at Tiflis. Captain Khazar repaired to Alex- 
andropol to visit his parents and stayed 


with them. And because he was no longer 
a bodyguard, he deemed it advisable to re- 
main in his father’s home and serve in the 
local militia. His parents, now quite old, 
had been altogether alone. Their eyes had 
turned to water from waiting all these long 
years for the return of their only son. He 
had been absent from home for about 
twenty years, and now that they again had 
him with them, they pushed him to marry 
a beautiful rich girl in order to prevent 
the extinction of the Khorkhorouni dy- 
nasty. 

Khazar did not take very easily to dom- 
estic life. On his off days from the mili- 
tary service, he went hunting, or spent the 
night with his fellow-officers in carousals at 
taverns. When he returned home, he either 
bathed his horses, or busied himself with 
his weapons. He would take them down 
from their pegs, would clean them, and 
put them back in their places, or would re- 
arrange the whole thing in new and hith- 
erto untried designs. In the course of 
time, however, he became accustomed to 
domestic life; he loved his wife, and his 
child who in a short while was to have a 
sister—a boy and a girl. 

Malkas Agha was a very religious man 
who never entered his bed before saying 
his Yegestze—Let Thy Kingdom Come—. 
Captain Khazar was subjected to the in- 
fluence of his father whose authority he 
accepted unconditionally, and whose word 
he obeyed. Thus, he became a church- 
goer, now interested in the salvation of the 
soul. Morning or evening, inevitably, at 
least once a day, he would go to church, 
would say his devout prayers, and would 
return home with a light conscience. 

“In all battles, willingly or unwillingly, 
knowingly or without knowing, or even en- 
tirely new,”—this is the way Khazar start- 
ed whenever the subject was opened—“it is 
possible that I have committed many sins; 
I may have shed innocent blood, even at 
the command of the King. But I have a 
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soul which I must deliver unto God, a bit- 
ter reckoning before the Judgment. Have 
not these three swords of mine cut off a 
thousand heads? And what shall we say 
of my remaining guns which, if we were 
to count, their number would reach as far 
as Kirmiz? Even if I have shed the blood 
of one innocent, again the reckoning must 
be very severe.” 


He was referring to the three swords 
which hung, in triangular shape, from the 
bear skin over his head. Among brave 
men there is a law of honor, established 
since antiquity, according to which, a sword 
which has cut off a thousand heads must 
retire, and be hung from a high honorable 
spot. Captain Khazar had three swords 
like this, illustrious and sanctified; he who 
has not seen them, he who wants, can go and 
see with his own eyes and believe. 


Thus for nearly seven or eight years he 
lived comfortably under his father’s roof 
when one day the Polish insurrection was 
started. When he heard of it, Captain 
Khazar was in a rage, raving in fury. His 
weapons which hung from the wall took 
tongue and started to insult him, as if say* 
ing, “It’s a shame for a he-man to cling 
to the skirts of a woman, to sit back and 
wait when those worthless men have risen 
against the King.” His blood boiled with- 
in him, and his nights were long battles 
in which he shouted and roared, terrorizing 
the sleeping inmates of the house. 

Finally, no longer able to resist this in- 
ner urge, after forcibly obtaining his par- 
ents’ pardon and blessing, he went to Po- 
land as a volunteer. On his way he stopped 
at Tiflis where he rallied a few of his old 
comrades, and, together they trod the end- 
less stretches of Russia until they reached 
the Russian army and joined it. They per- 
formed many deeds of valor, they mas- 
sacred, scattered the Poles to the four 
winds, and triumphantly entered the City 
of Warsaw. 


The generals commanded the soldiers 
and the Cossacks to perpetrate all sort of 
atrocities upon the civilian population. For 
three days and nights, the soldiers ruth- 
lessly pillaged the city, robbed, flayed, and 
tortured the people. There was not a house 
left which was untouched. They robbed 
the rich and the poor alike, carried away 
their entire property, even to the last strand. 
The generals, in their turn, seized all the 
precious objects which the soldiers had 
looted. And, not satisfied with this much, 
the soldiers started to attack the women 
and the girls. They sullied the honor of 
the army with their untold cruelties. 


But Captain Khazar strictly forbade his 
soldiers taking part in these diabolical 
deeds so contrary to conscience and the 
gospel. Having learned that one of his 
soldiers had attempted to attack a girl, 
Khazar seized him by the soruff of the 
neck, right in front of the soldiers, and 
gave him such a flogging that the poor 
fellow was half dead when they rescued 
him and took him to the hospital. 


“The fact of the matter is that,” Captain 
Khazar would say, “my conscientious ac- 
tion brought me to grief. I say nothing 
of the-fact that I received neither a medal 
nor a reward for my valiant deeds, neither 
was I exalted to the rank of general—a 
promotion which I had rightly earned. All 
because I had not perpetrated any beast- 
liness on the poor people, neither had I 
permitted my soldiers to do the same. 


“The he-man has to do with the he-man. 
We had not gone there for thievery and 
effrontery. I figured that, by defending 
the honor of the women I would be de- 
fending the honor of my wife. But where 
was the man who could understand this 
much? I had no other example from my 
father; the Malkasian home was unsullied, 
and unsullied it would remain. But, as it 
happened, there were many bloody- 
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mouthed men in the army; the Russian and 
German generals wrote to the Minister at 
Petersburg that Khazar Malkasov had re- 
ceived bribes from the Polish in order to 
protect those insurrectionists, and far worse 
lies and bad words. 

“To make matters worse, men generally 
believe evil words more easily than good 
words. Me, taking bribes? Had I wanted 
to get money, who was there to stop me? 
Others sent to their homes loads of gold 
and silver, clothes and precious rugs. 
Whereas, I entered every battle and came 
out of it with a clean eye. Had I wanted 
money, I could now have built myself a 
house walled with solid gold. I did not 
even know the value of my own money. 
How could I covet the other’s money? 

“To cite an. example. Soon after the 
battle of Warsaw, on our way home, one 
of my soldiers caught a cold and was sick 
in bed. We wanted to serve him tea so 
he could get well, but we had no wood with 
which to heat the samovar. So, I burned 
the paper money which I kept in my in- 
side pocket, and made tea for my soldier. 
This act alone was enough to publish in the 
newspapers, and to show what kind of man 
I was. 

“They tried me and found me guilty of 
bribe taking, but the testimony of my 
fellow soldiers saved me. Notwithstanding 
it, they cut out half of my salary. No mat- 
ter where I turned, no one would hear me. 
I wanted to write a petition to my Namest- 
nik, but my father, may God illuminate his 
soul, would not let me, arguing that it was 
unworthy of me to appeal to higher au- 
thorities just for the sake of money. This 
was the reward of my humanity.” 

But Malkas Agha. not only forbade his 
son to petition the Namestnik, he also 
sternly ordered his son to sever his con- 
nection with the army, as a dignified re- 
buke to such base ingratitude. The obe- 
dient son fulfilled the wish of his aged 
father, and resigned from the military. 


Neither was this very difficult for him be- 
cause this inhuman treatment rancored in 


his heart. 
a a | 


The Russo-Turkish War and The Interview 
Of Khazar Agha With the Viceroy 


With his resignation from the anmy, 
Khazar Agha from day to day shed off his 
military habits; he stopped the nightly 
carousals, his hunting expeditions, turned 
his attention to his horses and his other 
sundry propensities, and devoted his time 
to his family and the church. After four- 
teen years of such industrious honest life, 
the Russian and the Turk faced each other 
once again in the year 1877. In Khazar 
Agha’s soul once again arose the military 
captain with his shining sword. Although 
his fateful fifty years were now a thing 
of the past and he had obviously lost his 
former steely quality, he had sufficient 
strength left in him, and a powerful urge, 
once again, to measure himself with the 
Turks, at least to add one more sword 
“blessed with a thousand heads” to his 
illustrious collection. 

But his hands and feet were securely tied 
by domestic complications. In the winter 
his poor mother had passed away, and a 
paralytic stroke, caused by his keen sorrow, 
had brought the aged Malkas to his bed. 
Khazar was now the sole head of the fam- 
ily, the only able-bodied man of the house. 
To whose care could he leave his old father, 
his wife, and his children? Was it not 
true that he had filial and paternal obliga- 
tions? Captain Khazar was in a very diffi- 
cult position. 

But every day fresh regiments were pour- 
ing into Alexandropol, in military order, 
accompanied with thunderous music, and 
headed for the front. Khazar was in high 
spirits. He met the soldiers on the march, 
stopped to talk with them and their officers, 
and in his capacity of an old and tested 
soldier, he gave them advice, cheered them, 
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taught them the topography of the land, the 
modes of fighting, and the strong and weak 
points of the Turkish soldier. And the 
greater the impediments against his partici- 
pation in the battle, the greater was his 
passion for fighting. After attending his 
father, in his free hours, he would retire 
in his room, and under the shining armor 
hanging from the walls, he would spend 
the night pouring over his papers which 
depicted his plans for the capture of Kars 
and Erzerum, and the rough drafts for the 
attack and the siege. He was doing this in 
the hope of submitting them to Loris Me- 
likov, as the modest suggestions of a tested 
soldier. When adverse news of the war 
reached him, he was disturbed, and regretted 
keenly that he could not be there. He viewed 
with pain his irreplaceable absence. 


Seated by his sick father, in spirit he was 
on the battlefield. To him, all time and 
space ceased to exist. He visualized himself 
at the head of his army, the plans of opera- 
tions in his hand, his sword unsheathed as 
in olden days, leading the attack against 
the enemy. Behold, he had already beseiged 
Alaja Height, where is perched Mukhtar 
Pasha, who only a few days before had put 
to the sword the Russian General Geyman’s 
army. And now, Khazar himself, had cap- 
tured the Turk Pasha, and was taking his 
golden sword in token of surrender. Behold, 
mighty Kars now turned to dust under his 
feet. He could see -himself hoisting the 
King’s flag over the fallen ‘fortress. The 
King wires him his congratulations, confer- 
ing upon him the Order of St. George, and 
raising him to the rank of general...... 
In the midst of these happy meditations, 
the groans of his father would rudely awake 
Khazar, and bring him face to face with 
the sad, inglorious reality. 


When Loris Melikov, the Commander-in- 
Chief of this war, came to Alexandropol, 
Captain Khazar, wearing all his decorations, 
presented himself, and delivered to him his 


war plans. The Commander-in-Chief was 
thankful and appreciative of his experience 
because, as he said, this was the first time 
he was fighting against Kars, whereas Cap- 
tan Khazar had been in it several times and 
had come out victorious each time. Khazar 
expressed his keen regret for his inability 
to take part in the battle, and the Com- 
mander regretfully accepted this circum- 
stance, meanwhile consoling him, and assur- 
ing him that his comrades, the other gen- 
erals, would do everything in their power 
to realize the Captain’s wishes. Thereupon, 
the Commander appointed Captain Khazar 
chief guardian of the fortress’s powder 
storage house. Such an important post 
could be trusted only to a man of proven 
devotion and dependability, since the Rus- 
sian or Georgian guardians had been known 
to steal half of the powder, and fill the void 
with black earth. 


During the farewells, the Commander 
said to him, “Rest easy, ‘this fight is in good 
hands. After the war is over, we shall 
again see each other.” The Commander 
put a mysterious accent on the last words. 

The Armenian generals fully carried out 
all the feats whidh Khazar had dreamed but 
had left unfulfilled. 

“The men finished my job,” Khazar Agha 
would comment consolingly. “My conscience 
is clear. They took Kars and capped it off 
with Erzerum; they took Ardahan and 
topped it with Batoum. There’s nothing 
more I want.” 

By this time the war had ended with our 
victory. Loris Melikov did not forget to 
reward his faithful Captain, both with 
medals and monetary gifts. During these 
celebrations, one evening Khazar heard that 
the old Viceroy had come to Tiflis in order 
to visit the newly conquered territories. 
Rather than wait until the Viceroy came to 
Kars, Khazar deemed it proper and honor- 
able to proceed directly to Tiflis in order to 
present his respects. Captain Khazar sin- 
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cerely wished to see his beloved Viceroy as 
soon as possible, to recall with him the sweet 
old days, and, who knows, perhaps he would 
approach him about that matter of his 
salary, a wrong to which he had never been 
reconciled. 

In the midst of these meditations and 
moods, Captain Khazar mounted his horse 
and started for Tiflis. The morning after 
his arrival, dressed in his best attire, he set 
out for the palace where the Viceroy was 
lodging. As the immediate eyewitness, 
this is his version of the interview whch 
ensued: 

“My head low, revolving in my mind 
my exact speech, I was walking along all by 
myself, when all of a sudden somebody be- 
hind me covered my eyes with his hands, 
and said, ‘Guess who it is.’ It was a mir- 
acle, too incredible for words, it was the 
Namestnik himself. ‘How did you recog- 
nize your servant, Your Highness?’ I asked. 
The Namestnik freed my eyes and em- 
braced me. ‘Khazar, my darling,’ he said, 
‘how you have changed, how blessed were 
those old days.’ 

“My eyes moistened and I kissed his 
hand. He was completely aged now, his 


hair fully white. He commanded me to 
drop in and see him at the palace. I went, 
and he feasted me. When he learned that 
they had deprived me of half of my salary 


he was surprised and angered. I did not } 


have to repeat my request. The next day 
I received the order assuring me my full 
salary until my death, with a provision that 
my wife would receive half the salary until 
her death. I’ve been getting that salary 
to this day. 

“After having thanked him, I returned 
home. But, in the city a rumor had pre- 
ceded me, a rumor which persists to this 
day, that I was the one who held the 
Namestnik’s eyes and asked the question. 
I have said, and always say that this thing 
is wholly wrong, it is a lie. The Namest- 
nik himself with his own hands held my 
eyes. Such a trick on my part, against 
the person of such a high ranking man, 
would have beena discourteous and insolent 
act. But the truth is, it was the Namest- 
nik who held my eyes and asked the ques- 
tion. 

“I don’t like a lie; truth is good in every- 
thing.” 
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DR. H. OHANJANIAN 


By S. SAMOURIAN 


After a shor* acute illness, on July 31, 
1947, in Cairo, Dr. Hamazasp (Hamo) 
Ohanjanian, one of the most distinguished 
contemporary Armenians, breathed his last, 
and with his passing the last link between 
the generation of the Christophers—the 
founders of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation—and the young generation was 
ended. 

Dr. Hamo Ohanjanian was from Akhalka- 
lak, the region which gave such prominent 
Armenian personalities as H. Kachaznouni, 
the first premier of the Independent Repub- 
lic of Armenia, Rouben Ter Minassian, Der- 
enik Demirjian, Vahan Terian and several 
others. He was born in 1873. Having re- 
ceived his early education at the Junior Col- 
lege of Tiflis, he early came in contact with 
revolutionary circles and established rela- 
tions with both the Russian Socialist Demo- 
crats and the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration. Deciding on a medical career, he 
first completed his training in Switzerland, 
and later obtained his diploma from Peters- 
burg University. He began his practice in 
Tiflis. Medicine, however, was not Ohan- 
janian’s calling. His chief avocation became 
serving the Armenian people as a public 
worker and as a leader of the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation. He used his specialty 
in the interests of the public rather than 
himself or his family. His revolutionary 
education was obtained chiefly at the foot 
of Christopher, one of the Trio which found- 
ed the Federation, whom he revered to the 
point of worship. In Geneva he lived and 
grew up in the ideas and the personal charm 
of Christopher. Upon his return to the 
Caucasus, he unhesitatingly hurled himself 
into the revolutionary vortex, soon becoming 
one of its leading figures. 


Physically well-built, handsome, and with 
an attractive appearance, Hamo was a per- 
fect specimen of virile youth. By nature 
gentle and serious-minded, in his relation- 
ships refined and genteel, he was respected 
and loved equally both by his comrades and 
opponents, Armenians and foreigners. He 
also maintained broad ties, both in ideals 
and activity, with the Russian revolution- 
aries, many of whom were his intimate 
friends. He first came into prominence in 
the Caucasus during the first Russian revo- 
lution in 1905 and the succeeding years. As 
a member of the Eastern Bureau of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation and 
that party’s representative in world circles, 
he brought to light unusual zeal and famili- 
arity with facts, ably carrying on the party’s 
relations with foreign parties. Together with 
Y. Topjian, K. Khazhak and others, he be- 
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came the living proponent of the Federa- 
tion’s propaganda, as well as labor’s and the 
youth’s cause. His personality had a special 
charm over the youth. As a man of clean 
ideals, he enjoyed the sympathy and confi- 
dence of the Federation’s militant forces. 
He played a leading role in the final settle- 
ment in the Mihranakan and “separatist” 
movements which threatened the unity of 
the Federation. 

To Ohanjanian we owe, in large measure, 
the literary-publishing movement which be- 
gan in 1905, after the revolution. To his 
immediate efforts were due the founding of 
such great Armenian newspapers as “Har- 
ach,” “Alik,” and others which succeeded 
under the editorships of Y. Topjian, Avetis 
Aharonian, and M. Varandian. The book 
series called “Matenashar Harach,” founded 
and directed by him during the first years, 
published a few scores of revolutionary pub- 
lications in a short time. 

It is difficult to point to any important 
national-Federationist venture after 1905 in 
the Caucasus in which the hand of Dr. 
Ohanjanian was not present. He was by 
this time as leading a central figure of the 
Federation as were Rostom and Zavarian, 
the other two members of the Federation’s 
Trio, Vramian, Topjian, Khazhak, and 
others. He was also the connecting link 
between the old and young generations. In 
his political convictions, he leaned to the 
middle—a socialist to the marrow, and at 
the same time a fanatical believer of na- 
tional independence; an outspoken advocate 
of “Caucasian revolutionary activity,” and 
at the same time an inflexible champion of 
the Turkish-Armenian cause. Free from the 
extremes of the two sides, he was the moral 
link resolving the internal conflicting cur- 
rents which disturbed the life of the Federa- 
tion in those days. 

Dr. Ohanjanian’s conciliatory role was es- 
pecially useful in the Federation’s Fourth 
Congress in Vienna where, after a serious in- 
ternal crisis, the organization came out 


stronger and more united than ever. Un- 
doubtedly the architect of the Congress was 
Rostom, whose powerful arm and boundless 
moral charm rallied the conflicting factions 
around the party’s banner. But Dr. Ohan- 
janian was Rostom’s chief mainstay. 

After the retreat of 1905, the Tsarist gov- 
ernment rallied its power, and under the 
powerful premiership of Stolypin, took the 
offensive against the revolution. By 1907 
it was obvious that the revolution was de- 
feated. With the ensuing mass arrests, the 
heavy hand of Tsarist tyranny fell on the 
Armenian Revoluticaary Federation which 
was the chief revolutionary power in the 
Caucasus and which had incurred the anger 
of the government ever since its fearless 
stand against the confiscation of the Armen- 
ian church estates in 1905. 

During the years of 1908 and 1909, in 
Caucasus and various parts of Russia, more 
than 1,000 arrests were made, mostly noted 
Armenians, for their associations with the 
Federation. Among these were the poets 
H. Thoumanian, A. Isahakian, A. Aharon- 
ian, K. Khazhak, A. Sahakian, who later 
became the President of the Armenian 
Parliament, Koryoun Vartapet, the prelate 
of Kandzak, and many others. Dr. Ohan- 
janian, too, was one of them. The examina- 
tion of the prisoners was committed to 
Lyzhin, a half-lunatic who spent three years 
in accumulating evidence and preparing his 
impeachment. Later, the greater part of 
those arrested were released, while nearly 
150 were turned over to a senatorial judicial 
committee under the presidency of Senator 
Krivtzov. The great trial of the Federation 
took place in 1912 in Petersburg. It was 
here that Dr. Ohanjanian, with a few others, 
openly declared that he was a Dashnag 
(Federationist) and was solely responsible 
for his Federationist ideas and actions. And 
although his speech before the court made 
a profound impression upon the hearers, he 
was nevertheless sentenced to hard labor in 
Siberia. 
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He was in Siberia until 1915 when, as a 
result of the volunteer movement, he re- 
turned to the Caucasus. And although he 
was still in high spirits, it was obvious that 
years of painful labor had left their mark 
upon him. He needed time and rest to re- 
cover his former vigor, but rest was not a 
trait of his character. He lost no time in 
entering public service, and upon the invi- 
tation of Alexander Khatissian, he joined 
the medical corps of the front in the so-called 
Cities Union. In assuming this new respon- 
sibility, it was his aim to hasten first aid to 
the war wounded. After the liberation of 
Van, he was among the first who hastened 
to that city as head of the medical unit. 

After the downfall of the Tsarist regime, 
in the fall of 1917, when the Federation’s 
Regional Council formed the list of Dash- 
nag candidates to the Russian Constituent 
Assembly, Dr. Ohanjanian’s name natur- 
ally was at the head of the list. And while 
Dr. Ohanjanian wanted to attend the first 
session of that body designated for January 
5, 1918, the October revolution and succeed- 
ing civil fights intercepted him at Rostov. 
After a brief stay in Rostov where he took 
an active part in the local national affairs, 
Dr. Hamo returned to Tiflis. But here, too, 
all was chaos and anarchy. The battlefront 
had collapsed. The Turks were imposing 
their will in Batum. The Armenian people 
were in the midst of a terrible crisis. The 
only real power which could save the Armen- 
ians of the Caucasus was Germany. Like 
the drowning man who will cling to the 
serpent, the Armenian National Council de- 
cided to send a delegation to Germany to 
seek protection against the Turks. This 
duty was assigned to Dr. Ohanjanian and 
Socialist-Democrat Arshak Zohrabian. 

When after the armistice of November 11, 
1918, the Armenian Republic’s delegation 
reached Paris, Hamo, as a member of the 
delegation, collaborated with Avetis Aharon- 
ian until his return to Armenia the begin- 
ning of 1920. Here, he soon entered Alex- 


ander Khatissian’s cabinet as minister of 
foreign affairs. Meanwhile he was a mem- 
ber of the A. R. Federation’s Bureau, having 
been elected to that body in the ARF Con- 
gress in the fall of 1919 in Yerevan. 

When in the beginning of May, 1920, after 
the insurrection of the Bolsheviks in Alex- 
andropol, the Khatissian cabinet resigned, 
and the Parliament turned the government 
of Armenia over to the ARF Bureau with 
plenipotentiary powers to deal with the situ- 
ation, Dr. Hamo assumed the posts of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Affairs. The Bureau- 
government in a short time checked the 
Bolshevik rebellion, cleared the regions of 
Zangibasar and Sharour, and restored the 
peace and order. This should have com- 
pleted the mission of the Bureau-govern- 
ment, but the swiftly-developing events 
gave no time to consolidate the government. 
Soon fresh complications arose on the 
border of Azerbaijan from which direc- 
tion the Red Army invaded Karabagh and 
Zangezour. The Armenian Bolsheviks, who 
had taken refuge in Baku, frustrated the 
efforts of Levon Shant’s delegation in Mos- 
cow and continued to hatch their plots 
against Armenia from their base in Azerbai- 
jan. In September, the Kemalist Turks, in 
collusion with the Bolsheviks, attacked Ar- 
menia. The war ended with tragic conse- 
quences for Armenia and it was Dr. Hamo 
Ohanjanian’s ill fortune to drink the dregs 
of this bitter cup. After the defeat, in No- 
vember, he tendered his resignation as 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

After the sovietization of Armenia, on 
December 2, Hamo Ohanjanian, together 
with other ministers and responsible leaders, 
fled from Armenia, but before reaching the 
Georgian border he was arrested together 
with ten comrades and moved to the prison 
in Yerevan. He was released from prison, 
together with thousands of others, only after 
the February uprising which overthrew the 
Bolshevik government. He took no part in 
this uprising and, consequently, after the 
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second sovietization of Armenia, he escaped 
to Persia. After a brief stay in Teheran, he 
moved to Egypt via Syria, and settled in 
Cairo where he lived until his death, prac- 
ticing his profession, serving the public 
cause, and continuing in his role as a leading 
figure of the Federation. He was chairman 
of the “Hamazgayin Miyoutune” (National 
Union), founded by Levon Shant and Nigol 
Aghbalian in 1928. 

Dr. Ohanjanian was one of those figures 
who characterized a certain period of Ar- 
menian history. The story of his life is 
closely tied with the history of that period. 


The time has not come for an impartial ap- 
praisal of either the history of that period 
or the actors. That is a task for the future, 
when human passions and weaknesses have 
subsided and an unbiased judgment becomes 
possible. Just now, we can say this much, 
however, that Hamo Ohanjanian’s devotion 
to the Armenian cause was both impersonal 
and deep. He served his people consci- 
entiously, with a spirit of boundless sacrifice, 
and with a firm faith, holding high the ideal- 
istic banner to the end. In the passing of 
Dr. H. Ohanjanian the Armenian people has 
lost one of its noblest sons. 
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HANDS ACROSS 
THE FENCE 





A Story For the Screen 





(Part Two) 


By LEON Z. SURMELIAN 


The scene dissolves to the Country Court- 
house, Dept. 8, JUDGE WESTOVER, pre- 
siding. He is known as a “hard” judge. In 
front of the judge’s rostrum, at a long table, 
sit Cochran, MacKenzie, Yeprad, ALBERT 
IGNATIUS, Yeprad’s attorney, and a bat- 
tery of other lawyers, MacKenzie’s assist- 
ants. To the right sit the twelve members 
of the jury, only three of whom have foreign 
looking faces; the others are old stock Anglo- 
Saxon Americans. The courtroom is crowd- 
ed with witnesses, friends, relatives, and the 
merely curious. Edwin also is present. 
MacKenzie, confident, superior, stands up to 
make his opening speech, and emphatically, 
if not altogether clearly, states the case for 
his client, using a verbiage of legal terms. 
He accuses Yeprad of being a trespasser on 
a property belonging by law to Gold Star 
Wineries, Inc. The camera cuts to: 

The Yeprad home, where we see Grand- 
mother putting on a new dress, getting ready 
to go to court. She is as fussy about her 
appearance as a young girl going to her 
first dance. Marie is in the room with her, 
helping her dress. This is Grandmother’s 
private room, furnished more in old country 
style. There is a divan with hard square 
cushions, a fine rug on the wall, the floor is 
completely covered with a rug. There are 
many dolls in native costumes—quite an ex- 
hibit. Making such dolls is her hobby and 
she is a real artist. With an air of mystery 


Grandmother opens an old trunk and takes 
a shawl out of it, with a pattern of red roses. 

Marie: Oh, Grandma, I wish you’d wear 
a hat! Women in this country don’t wear 
shawls! 

Grandmother: Hat? U’gh! (She stands 
before the mirror, and carefully drapes the 
shawl over her shoulders.) 

Marie: (Smiling.) I hope you aren’t out 
to vamp the judge! 

Marie drives Grandmother to the court- 
house, where we see them entering an ele- 
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vator. It is full, there is hardly standing 
room in it. Grandmother is squeezed into 
a corner and looks perplexed. 


Grandmother: Vat ve do in dis room? 
Where is judge? 


Marie: (Embarrassed, in a low voice.) 
It’s an elevator, Grandma. It will take us 
to the fifth floor. 


Grandmother: No joke, please! 

Marie: (To one or two of the other oc- 
cupants, who are smiling.) She has never 
been in an elevator before. 


Grandma upbraids her in her native 
tongue for exposing her ignorance. She 
makes a dramatic entrance into the court- 
room; nobody is going to scare her. She 
holds her head high, confident in the right- 
eousness of her cause. Cochran is on the 
witness stand. As the bailiff leads Grand- 
mother and Marie to a bench, Edwin looks 
at Marie. There is sorrow and indignation 
in her eyes. 

MacKenzie asks Cochran the right ques- 
tions in order to present him to the court 
as a great benefactor of the state in general 
and the wine industry in particular: That 
Cochran has revolutionized the industry, put 
it on a sound business and scientific basis, 
assured its future prosperity. He has taught 
other wine makers how to make and sell 
wine at a profit. Yes, Cochran is a great 
citizen, a great American! 

“Your witness,” MacKenzie tells Ignatius, 
who proceeds to cross examine Cochran. 

Ignatius lacks the diction, the polish, the 
ruthless driving power of MacKenzie. But 
he is a smart lawyer, an Armenian Ameri- 
can. He presents the other side of the 
Gold Star medal: That this corporation is 
a giant octopus the tentacles of which reach 
far and wide, and woe to the individual that 
dares defy its power. Cochran has been buy- 
ing all the vineyards and wineries he can lay 
his hands on in order to eliminate competi- 
tion and make the industry his private 


monopoly. He asks Cochran some elemen- 
tary questions about grape growing and 
wine making, which he can’t answer. Mac- 
kenzie violently objects, such questions are 
wholly immaterial, irrelevant, etc., and the 
judge says, “Objection sustained.” 


Ignatius: Your honor, to Mr. Cochran, 
the wine industry is nothing but a business. 
But to my client the growing of grapes and 
the making of wine is a way of life. His 
vineyard is also his HOME. He would be 
lost without it. And that is the reason, your 
honor, why Mr. Yeprad refused to sell his 
property when Mr. MacKenzie first ap- 
proached him with an offer to buy him out. 
By the same token, a glass of good wine 
is as sacred to my client as a piece of bread 
was in the old country. He has no aging 
machines! He will not sell a drop of wine 
under his own name unless it has been prop- 
erly aged in wooden casks for a period of at 
least three years. In certain things the old 
way is still the best way. 


More violent objections by MacKenzie. 
Cochran is purple with rage as he comes 
down the witness stand after Ignatius has 
completed his cross examination and exposed 
his ignorance. 


Yeprad next takes the witness stand. He 
is worried and nervous. The law, courts, 
judges, as he has known them in the old 
country, are terrifying enemies, against 
which he feels powerless. He thinks both 
judge and jury are prejudiced against him 
and will favor Cochran. 

After answering the routine questions as 
to his name, age, birthplace, residence, etc., 
Yeprad testifies that he is an American citi- 
zen, showing his naturalization papers. Dur- 
ing the testimonies of both Cochran and 
Yeprad we convey to the audience all the 
necessary details about the Gold Star Winer- 
ies, and Yeprad’s vineyard and winery. 
This is the place to give acreage, production 
and other figures. MacKenzie extolled 
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Cochran’s great abilities. Ignatius capital- 
izes on his client’s origin, and quotes both 
from the Bible and modern scientific author- 
ities to prove that the European vine, on 
which the state’s grape and wine industry 
is based, is indigenous to Armenia, that it 
was there that the first vineyard was planted 
after the Flood, by Noah. His documents 
include a Bible, and with the permission of 
the court he reads from Chapters 8 and 9 
of the Book of Genesis: 


And the Ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat... And God spake 
unto Noah, saying, Go forth of the Ark, 
thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy 
sons’ wives with thee ... and be fruitful 
and multiply upon the earth... And Noah 
began to be an husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard: And he drank of the wine. 


Ignatius contends that the property deed 
in question was bought by his client in good 
faith, and paid for by the sweat of his brow. 
He asks Yeprad to tell the court exactly how 
he acquired his vineyard. And as Yeprad 
begins to tell the court his story, the scene 
dissolves to flashbacks: 


ELLIS ISLAND. Yeprad, a young man 
of twenty-one, is in a motley crew of immi- 
grants... A SHOE FACTORY in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, where Yeprad works at a 
machine from morning to night, making 
shoes ... In a brief scene he tells a fellow 
worker of his dream of owning a piece of 
land in America and growing grapes. He is 
making good wages, but factory life isn’t for 
him. He has heard grapes are grown in 
California, where it’s just like in the old 
country ... Yeprad gives up his job at the 
shoe factory, counts the money he has saved 
at the bank, and joins a group of other im- 
migrants leaving for the paradise on the 
West Coast. 


*- * # 

CALIFORNIA, 1920. The immigrants, 
true agricultural pilgrims, are enchanted by 
what they see, and Yeprad is the happiest 
of all... As they get off the train they are 
met by a loquacious REAL ESTATE 
AGENT, who takes them to a marvelous 
new “development” they purchased, to es- 
tablish their agricultural colony. This new 
development turns out to be nothing but 
waste land with a few dilapidated shacks 
and rubbish piles, actually condemned by 
the Department of Agriculture as unfit for 
cultivation. 


The disillusioned newcomers have burnt 
their bridges behind them. They don’t know 
what to do, which way toturn. Land sharks 
have deceived them. They hold a meeting, 
presided over by their priest, at which John 
Yeprad speaks. He tells his disappointed 
countrymen that true, they have been cheat- 
ed, this land isn’t what they expected, and 
the buildings and improvements on it they 
were told about are nonexistent, but thank 
God, they are free and safe, and still in 
America! Didn’t they grow grapes prac- 
tically on rocks in the old country? They 
can grow grapes here too. They can make 
this waste land flourish like the Garden of 
Eden. 

Others second this opinion. Despondence 
gives way to a wave of enthusiasm. John 
Yeprad is elected a member of the commit- 
tee. They decide to name this new town 
St. John. (Note: St. John the Baptist was 
buried in Armenia, and is considered by its 
natives their patron saint.) The founding 
of this new town of St. John is performed 
with a religious ceremony. A sacrificial 
ram, tapers of bee’s wax burning on its 
spiral horns, is led around its boundaries, 
while the priest, in gorgeous Byzantine vest- 
ments, holding a silver cross, blesses the 
land. The immigrants, singing beautiful 
hymns, walk bareheaded behind their priest, 
each holding a burning candle in his hand. 
The ram is butchered, roasted on a spit, 
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and eaten at a community feast that even- 
ing, under the stars of California. The 
scene ends with folk songs, folk dances, and 
the deep lonely music of guitars... . 


The next morning the newcomers start 
clearing the land of rocks and stumps and 
tubbish heaps, many on their hands and 
knees. They lay out and plant their vine- 
yards—some have brought cuttings from the 
old country with them—build houses, a 
church, and a public bath, cleanliness being 
next to godliness for them. It’s gruesome, 
but joyous toil. 


We see the settlers harvest their first crop 
of grapes, and bringing choice clusters to 
church, for the traditional rite of the blessing 
of the grapes. The church choir, composed 
of children and young people, under the di- 
rection of a trained musician, sings grand, 
soulful hymns during this rite. There are 
trays of grapes placed before the altar, with 
its painting of the Virgin and the Child. 
John Yeprad also has brought a sample of 
his grapes, a happy, proud smile on his now 
sunburnt face. 


We learn from the conversation of the 
people in the churchyard—they are already 
speaking English—that Yeprad has one of 
the best vineyards in the settlement and it’s 
time for him to marry. Yeprad’s mother— 
the Grandomother in our story—is already 
with him, keeping house for him, but he 
needs a wife, they say. Yeprad is very re- 
spectful with his mother, and she stands out 
in the crowd by her mature good looks and 
proud, almost aristocratic bearing. It is 
evident that she already occupies a position 
of authority in the community, and we learn 
from cautious but sarcastic remarks about 
her that no girl is good enough for her son. 

* * * 

This church scene dissolves to a gay young 
people’s party at which apples are distrib- 
uted by way of announcing the coming wed- 
ding of John Yeprad and ELIZA, a pretty 
girl of 18 or 19. All of these young people 


are speaking English. The apples are dis- 
tributed by a woman in a native costume, 
and arouse much curiousity, until the an- 
nouncement is made by her. It is greeted 
by applause, exclamations, shrieks and 
sighs. The girls embrace and kiss Eliza, 
who is obviously popular among them. John 
Yeprad receives the congratulations of the 
boys. 


* *® ## 


This scene dissolves to the PUBLIC 
BATH-HOUSE of St. John, a Turkish steam 
bath, where we witness the traditional cere- 
mony of the WEDDING BATH of the 
bride-to-be. Old country customs still 
prevail in the community. Especially in the 
matter of marriages parents strictly enforce 
the old traditions. 


A dozen girls, the bridesmaids who were 
present at the party at which each received 
the symbolic love apple, undress Eliza in 
the cool or dressing chamber of the bath- 
house, singing a song. We see them opening 
gorgeous bundles containing snow-white 
Turkish towels, silver bowls for pouring 
water, rubbing gloves, high pattens of wood- 
en sandals inlaid with mother-of-pearl, large 
ivory combs, etc., previously family heir- 
looms. Besides the bridesmaids the bathing 
party includes John Yeprad’s mother, 
Eliza’s mother, aunts and other female rela- 
tives, among them Yeprad’s mother being 
the most honored. In a sense, this ceremon- 
ious bath is staged for her, so that, seeing 
Eliza in the nude, she will know what her 
son will be getting. ... 


After Eliza is undressed, a striped silk 
cloth, reaching down to her knees, with the 
two upper ends thrown over opposite shoul- 
ders, somewhat like a Roman toga, but fully 
revealing her shape, is put on her, while the 
bridesmaids and the women wear shorter 
and less elaborate loin cloths, all of silk. 
The bridesmaids now lead her into the bath- 
house proper, where there is an octagonal 
platform of colored tiles in the center, and 
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marble or tile basins, with faucets of hot 
and cold water, all around. Each is wear- 
ing an ivory comb suspended from her neck, 
and the pattens on their feet make exciting 
rhythmic sounds on the tiled floor. 

Thus singing, the bridesmaids, under the 
watchful eyes of the older women, lead 
Eliza to the platform in the center, where 
she is seated on the bottom of a copper 
water vessel of classic form turned upside 
down. Now she is really put on exhibit 
before the critical eyes of her future mother- 


in-law. The women sit on one side, as a 


| sort of female jury. We hear some music, 


and see a small male orchestra, fully dressed, 
and blindfolded, coming in, led by a woman 
bath attendant. It’s composed of a guitar, 
violin, flute and tambourine. (The players 
can be women, too, in which case they are 
not blindfolded.) The bridesmaids form a 
circle around the platform, holding each 
other’s hands, and proceed to dance to the 
gay, lilting music of the orchestra. (The 
dances and the music are an important fea- 
ture of this story.) 

After this dance, cool drinks—lemonade 
and liquid sherberts—are served in silver 
cups. The musicians depart. As they leave 
a few of the more daring girls take off their 
loin cloths and snap them playfully after 
them, swaying their hips meanwhile. 

Eliza is helped down the platform. Her 
future mother-in-law sizes her up from head 
to foot, and feels her hair, as if to make sure 
it isn’t false. 

Eliza: (With a shy, mischievous smile.) 
Do I pass? 

Mother Yeprad: You beautiful child, 
but—(she feels her arms and shoulders) all 
bones! 

Eliza: You don’t want me to get fat! 

Mother Yeprad (with a wise, sly grin): 


| Men like to grab plenty. My John is strong 


boy. 
Eliza lookes helplessly at her companions, 


| who smile and giggle. 


A Bridesmaid: In America it’s stylish 
to be thin. If Eliza puts on three more 
pounds, she’d lose her lovely figure. 

Mother Yeprad: No, it’s no right for wife 
to be thin. 

The bridesmaids lead Eliza to one of the 
water basins, which can be made of black 
tile, contrasting with the white bodies of the 
girls. Each girl sits on the edge of her 
basin, and they start singing again. In the 
middle of the song Mother Yeprad stops 
them with a wave of her hand. 

Mother Yeprad: No, no! You no sing 
right! 

She sings it herself, just a few snatches. 
to correct their mistake. The girls repeat 
it, and she nods approval. The waters are 
turned on dramatically. We see the basins 
filling up, steam rising. The girls now all 
stand up on the floor with gymnastic pre- 
cision, each before her basin, and as their 
song reaches high notes of joy, they all take 
off their loin clothes and snap them together 
in the air, as the scene dissolves amid clouds 
of steam, to: 

x 


THE BRIDE’S HOME: The bridesmaids 
sing and joke like a flock of modern Ameri- 
can girls as they dress Eliza in a beautiful 
costume in which her mother and grand- 
mother were married in the old country. It 
consists of red silk bloomers under skirts of 
lavender satin, a red velvet jacket, almost 
too tight for her breasts. and embroidered 
around the edges with gold thread, with flap- 
ping loose sleeves; a silver belt; red shoes 
with silver buckles; a headdress of red velvet 
with gold coins suspended from strings of 
pearls reaching down to her shoulders; a 
white bridal veil in the back. 

At the sound of bag pipes and drum—like 
those of Scottish highlanders—the scene cuts 
to a procession of cars out in the dark, head- 
ed for the bride’s house. It’s the GROOM’S 
PARTY. The scene cuts back to the brides- 
maids, who rush to lock the doors. Then it 
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cuts to John Yeprad and the BEST MAN 
outside, who alight from a car and knock 
on the front door. 

Bridesmaid’s voice: What will you give 
us if we open the door? 

Best Man: Ten dollars! 

Bridesmaid’s voice: Are you kidding? 

Best Man: Fifteen dollars! 

Bridesmaid’s voice: Make it twenty-five 
for the church! 

Best Man: Okay! It’s twenty-five! 

The door is opened, and the noisy party 
surges in. John Yeprad is wearing a native 
costume like that of a Russian Cossack, with 
cartridge pockets across the breast of his 
tunic, held up at the waist with a silver 
belt; top boots; a lambskin cap; and a 
sword or dagger. His movements are sure, 
martial. He has come to claim his bride. 
The camera cuts back to Eliza’s room, 
where we see mother and daughter kissing 
each other a tearful farewell, while the 
guests help themselves to the drinks and 
food on the tables. They are already tipsy. 
The scene dissolves to: 

~» =| = 

THE CHURCH: It’s ablaze with lights. 
John Yeprad and Eliza kneel on the altar be- 
fore the priest, their foreheads touching, 
while the best man holds a silver cross over 
their heads. The priest, murmuring prayers, 
ties colored strings around the necks of the 
bride and groom—he literally ties the knot, 
as we say in English. Bride and groom drink 
sacramental wine from a golden chalice, 
which takes the place of kissing. Kissing is 
forbidden. 

After this brief but impressive and sol- 
emn rite, the wedding party, taking along 
the happy priest, starts out for the groom’s 
home, with the bagpipes and drum going 
full blast and Roman candles filling the 
night air with fountains of sparks. The pro- 
cession of automobiles comes to a halt: the 
road is blocked by a couple of young boys 
holding a sheep or goat, who don’t allow 
them to pass until a ransom is paid, by the 
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best man. It’s an old custom. Laughingly f 


the best man pays the demanded ransom, 


He pays and pays, but his position is one J 


of great honor, and worth the price. 


The cavalcade of cars continues on its } 


merry way, until it reaches the groom’; 
house. This is not the fine ranch house we 
saw at the beginning of the picture, but a 
modest home, adjoining a small vineyard, 
The best man draws Yeprad’s sword or dag- 
ger from its scabbard and holds it over the 


heads of the bride and groom at the door of | 


the house, saying, “May your sword be al- 
ways sharp.” As they enter, the groom 


steps on a plate the bride’s mother puts on } 


the floor before him, cracks it to pieces—a 
symbol of his power to shatter all obstacles. 

Mother Yeprad, to express her joy over 
her son’s marriage, starts dancing as she 
leads them into the house. She is as light 
and graceful on her feet as a girl of twenty. 
Tables have been set for the wedding feast. 
Toasts are drunk and glasses smashed. The 
groom is called King, and the Bride Queen, 
during this feast. They are king and queen 
for a night. The strings are still tied to their 
necks, and not until the priest unties them 
late that night, when the feast is over and 
the guests start leaving with the usual jokes 
and innuendoes, are they really consid- 
ered man and wife. In the old country 
this wedding would have lasted for three 
days and nights in succession, and as long 


. as the strings are not untied, the bride and 


groom cannot consummate the marriage. 
It was customary for an older woman to 
sleep in the same room with the bride, to 
keep away the groom, lest he try to sneak 
in before the priest removes the strings. 

* * * 

VINEYARD: Bright sunny morning. John 
Yeprad is working in the vineyard with his 
wife. He caresses the vines as they walk. 
A baby—Manuel at 18 mos. old—is smiling 
and playing in a creche nearby. 

Yeprad: Pretty good, eh? And you wait 
and see, someday we’ll have forty acres! 
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Our children will never go hungry—not in 
America. (Dreamily) We’ll send them to fine 
American schools. . . and just think, four 
years ago we came to America with nothing. 
It’s been hard work. Never worked so hard 
in my life. But now, when I look at our 
vines and our home I forget all our 
troubles. 


DISSOLVE back to COURTROOM, 
where we see an older Yeprad, finishing his 
testimony. 

Yeprad: Your honor, my wife died after 
our second child, Marie, was born. She 
never complained, always smiled to me 
when I was cross and worried. Sometimes 
price of grapes dropped to nothing, or frost 
turn our vines black, and we couldn’t buy 
new shoes for the kids because all the money 
we had went to pay off the mortgage, but 
she never got discouraged, she thought I 
could do everything. We always happy to- 
gether. And somehow, with God’s help, I 
managed. I started out with ten acres, now 
I have 160 acres, all clear. It’s our home. 
We love every one of our vines. We can’t 
give them up, even if I lost money on them, 
and it don’t pay us to grow grapes, and 
sometimes it don’t. They are like my chil- 
dren. I can’t sell them to nobody. And now 
when after much trouble this year on ac- 
count of the frost, we are going to harvest 
our grapes again, they tell you my property 
deed is no good, and they own my land, my 
home, the vines me and my wife planted... 

Grandmother is next on the witness stand. 
MacKenzie requests an interpreter, com- 
menting sarcastically on her ignorance of 
the English language. An interpreter is 
provided, and raising her hand she is sworn 
in to tell the truth, the whole truth, nothing 
but the truth. She adds, raising her hand 
higher still. 

Grandmother (Interpreter translating): 
And let me change to stone if I lie. 

Titters in Courtroom. 

MacKenzie immediately makes an issue of 


the fact that she is not a citizen and refers 
to her throughout her testimony with proper 
intonation of voice as an “alien.” But she 
proves a difficult and disconcerting witness. 
Disregarding his questions and the rules of 
the court, she attacks him with her sharp 
tongue, and the court, not knowing what 
she is saying, has to let her speak, with the 
interpreter doing his best to translate later. 

Grandmother: Your voice may reach to 
seventh heaven but it won’t reach God’s 
ear! You aren’t of this world, you weren’t 
born of woman, you Godless lawyer. There 
is no shame and no fear of God left in you. 
But remember, everybody is responsible for 
his own sins. Why don’t you leave my son 
alone? Why are you trying to be like a 
flock of hungry crows on his head? What 
harm have we done you? We are honest 
Christian people, but you are nothing but 
a fox’s tail. 

Grandmother’s testimony causes laughter 
and not a few tears in the courtroom. The 
Judge repeatedly has to rap for order—but 
we can tell, he likes her. 

(End of second installment.) 


. 2“ ©& 


COCHRAN’S HOME: Cochran takes 
three or four different pills as he sits down to 
breakfast. His wife, Mrs.-Cochran, is ob- 
viously completely dominated and over- 
shadowed by him. She is essentially a fine 
feminine woman, but with the prejudices 
and snobberies of her class. As she pours 
his coffee, he asks for his morning paper. 
Wife and BUTLER exchange a worried 
look. The nervous Butler brings him the 
paper. After a quick glance at the head- 
lines, Cochran’s eyes rest on a report of the 
court trial. Edwin has written an honest 
story, giving all the alleged facts, imparti- 
ally, but waxing lyrical on the saga of the 
Yeprads and on America as the land of 
opportunity for the oppressed and per- 
secuted of the world, the gifts immigrants 
have brought with them, reclaiming waste 
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lands and contributing to the wealth and 
prosperity of the state. There is a picture 
of the Grandmother, with a caption, “Steals 
Show From Veteran Corporation Lawyer.” 

Edwin comes downstairs, gay and non- 
chalant, greets everybody with a cheery 
good-morning, and sits down at the table. 
The irate father turns on him. 

Cochran: You wrote this? 


Edwin: (indifferently, yawning.) Yeah. 
This bacon looks good. (Helps himself to 
the bacon.) 

Cochran: What are you trying to do? 
Hand the case over to them on a silver plat- 
ter? (Reads aloud a passage or two.) What 
has all this sentimental gush to do with our 
case? Why don’t you stick to the facts? 

Edwin: I have. 

Cochran: All this highfalutin’ nonsense 
has nothing to do with the case. 

(Edwin: Oh, I wouldn’t say that. 

Cochran: (Exploding at last.) It’s all on 
account of that girl. 

Edwin: (In a level voice.) I happen to 
believe in what you call nonsense. 

Cochran: Poppycock. You’ve a lot to 
learn yet—and it isn’t in books either, it 
isn’t poetry. 

Mrs. Cochran: Edwin, you aren’t really 
interested in that girl. 

Edwin: I am, mother. 

Mrs. Cochran: You don’t mean you’re 
going to marry her? 

Edwin: We haven’t reached that stage 
yet. .. but why not? I think she’d make a 
swell wife. 

Mrs. Cochran: You must be completely 
out of your mind. Why, this is the 
most impossible and ridiculous thing I’ve 
heard. I thought you were infatuated with 
her. It must be infatuation. You can’t surely 
be in love with her! 

Cochran: (Wearily.) Don’t you see 
the mess you'll be getting yourself into if 
you married her? I saw her. I'll grant you 
she isn’t bad looking—but so what? They’re 


a dime a dozen. Let her stay on her side of 
the fence, with her own kind. Why drag 
her to our side when you know darn well 
she won’t fit in? And the next thing you 
know, her folks will be expecting us to 
invite them to dinner. Wouldn’t it be just 
lovely if I walked into my club arm in arm 
with her old man? 

Edwin: You could do a lot worse than 
that. 

Mrs. Cochran: 
over you? 

Edwin: Why are you so dead set against 
her? 

Cochran: Because we don’t like ’em. 
And we want them to stay where they be- 
long. (He gets up and angrily leaves the 
table.) 


Edwin, what’s come 


Dissolve again to COURTROOM. The 
trial is over, and Judge Westover announces 
the verdict of the jury: it’s 9 to 3 against 
Yeprad. Cochran wins the case on a tech- 
nical point, which makes Yeprad’s property 
deed, in the opinion of the jury, illegal and 
invalid. Yeprad has to give up his land 
with all improvements and buildings. After 
announcing the verdict, the Judge adds a 
few words of his own, addressed to Yeprad, 
saying he is sorry his hands are tied by law, 
and praising him for his attachment to the 
soil. Yeprad takes the court’s verdict in 
respectful silence, but when the Judge 
makes this little speech at the end tears 
trickle down his face. As the Yeprads, 
struck dumb by the court’s decision, leave 
the room, MacKenzie, jubilant, approaches 
Ignatius. 

MacKenzie: We give them exactly 30 
days to get out. , 

Ignatius: I’m going to appeal the case. 

MacKenzie: (Smirking.) It won’t do 


you any good. 
2 


Dissolve to Yeprad ranch. John Yeprad 
is seated in an arm chair on the porch, a 
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blanket around his shoulders. He looks a 
broken, shrunken man, his face gray with 
a few days’ stubble, staring vacantly into 
space. 

Marie: (who has been nursing him) 
How about a little soup, Father? You 
haven’t eaten anything for two days. The 
doctor said you can have soup. 

Yeprad shakes his head. The telephone 
rings inside the house. Marie goes in to 
answer it. The camera cuts to Edwin. He 
is calling from a bar. 

Edwin: Well, here I am. What do you 
have to téll me? Go ahead and say it. 

Marie: (Realizing he is drunk, bursts 
into tears.) 

Edwin: I want to seé you. 

Marie: What for? What’s the use? 

Edwin: Because I love you—I love you 
véry much. Tell me, you don’t hate me. 

Marie: (impulsivély crying) Edwin, I 
love you too, I can’t help it. 

Edwin: What’s that I heard? Did you 


say you love... me? 
Marie: Yes. 
(Edwin: (With drufiken elation.) I’m 


coming right over. 

Marie: (alarmed) No, please. We can’t 
see each other yet. We've got to wait, dear. 
My father’s sick. 

Edwin: Your father’s sick? What hap- 
pened to him? 

Marie: He had a stroke, three days ago, 
after we came back from the court. It 
would kill him if he saw us together. If 
he’d only get well. He doesn’t eat, doesn’t 
speak, I don’t know what to do. (She hears 
Grandmother’s footsteps.) I’d better hang 
up. My grandmother’s coming in. Goodby, 
dear. (hangs up.) 

Grandmother enters the room, noticeably 
older and grayer, looking as if she is angry 
with God. She doesn’t speak. We see the 
deep sorrow and bewilderment in the 
haunted, ghost-like glance of her deep-set 
eyes: tragedy is written on the wrinkles of 
her face, a tribal face, symbolic of the uni- 


versal indomitable spirit of grandmothers in 
grief and adversity the world over, as the 
scene dissolves to. 


A STREET IN ST. JOHN. Groups of 
people here and there, mostly foreign look- 
ing. Cochran drives by in a shining limousine. 
MacKenzie and a couple of deputy Sheriffs 
are in the car with him. Evidently Cochran 
has made many enemies by his victory in 
court and feeling is running high against 
him in this community. The town seems 
tense with a dangerous excitement. Groups 
of people are discussing the case in street 
corners. As the limousine drives past the 
Arax Grocery Store and Cafe, Sam still 
wearing his helmet, shakes his fist at Coch- 
ran. 

Cochran and his patty drive to the road 
between the two fences sépafatitig the Gold 
Star and Yeprad vineyards. Surveyors 
here are busy with their instruments. The 
limousine comes to a stop. Cochran and his 
patty get out. An engineer, holding a check- 
board, tells Cochran some technical details 
about the railroad to be built, and Cochran 
okays the engineer’s plan and figures. Then, 
with his party, including the deputy sher- 
iffs, he enters the Yeprad vineyard through 
the main gate, as if he already owns the 
place. They look around, at the buildings, 
study the general layout of the ranch, the 
engineer making some notes on his check- 
board. Work has stopped in the Yeprad 
vineyard. It’s May, and the vines are al- 
ready covered with reddish green foli- 
age, with shoots several inches long. As 
they pass by the porch where Yeprad is 
seated with a blanket around his shoulders, 
a pathetic figure, not a word of greeting 
passes between them. Yeprad’s eyes follow 
them silently. Grandmother and Marie 
watch the invaders from inside the house. 
Grandmother, looking heavenward, mur- 
murs something which we understand to be 
a curse or imprecation. Marie smothers a 
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sob in her handkerchief. Manuel is not on 
the ranch. 


DISSOLVE TO: 


THE OFFICE OF ALBERT IGNA- 
TIUS, where Manuel is in conference with 
the attorney. 


Ignatius: Sign this too. (Manuel 
signs a legal paper.) I’m positive the appeal 
will be granted if we can raise the bond. 
It might take two or three months for the 
Appelate Court to review the case, and 
pending it’s decision, you'll be allowed to 
stay on your ranch. We have to put up the 
bond as a guarantee that no damage will be 
done to the buildings and the vines if we 
lose our appeal. 

Manuel: Twenty-five thousand dollars 
is an awful lot of money. I’ll see what I can 
do. 

Ignatius: By the way, I don’t like the 
looks of some of your friends. We can’t af- 
ford to have any trouble, you know. The 
slightest disturbance might ruin our chances. 
You’ve got to control the hot-heads. 

Manuel: There won’t be any trouble. 

The appeal to the higher court is granted. 
Sam helps Manuel raise the bond money 
from their mutual friends. Most of this 
sum is subscribed to in the Arax Grocery 
Store and Cafe, which is a sort of community 
center and news exchange. Sam also 
promises Manuel to keep the hot-heads 
under control—though he is the worst 
among them. Manuel makes plain to him 
that any damage to Cochran’s property, or, 
God forbid, assault upon his person, will 
have the most tragic consequences, and 
Sam passes along the word that everybody 
keep quiet until “the biggest judges” decide 
the case. He talks as if “the biggest judges” 
have made an “official” appeal to him, as 
to a “government man,” to keep the people 
in line as respectful law-abiding citizens. 
This order, he declares to every customer 


that comes to his store, is “absolootely of- 
ficial.” 

The Yeprads and their friends wait 
tensely for the decision of the Appelate 
Court. We show in a brief scene the Apple- 
late Court in session, reviewing the Yeprad 
case. It reverses the judgment of the lower 
court, as the scene dissolves to: 


The Yeprad ranch again. Friends have 
gathered there, congratulating the Yeprads 
and Ignatius for their court victory. Igna- 
tius is carred on the shoulders of Sam and 
other men with “hurrahs.” Sam declares 
him to be “the greatest lawyer in the 
State,” adding with a smile, “It’s absolootely 
official.” John Yeprad is no longer in a wheel 
chair; he can walk now, supported by 
Manuel or Marie though still leaning on a 
cane. He smiles sheepishly at his friends 
as they shake his hand and pat him affec- 
tionately on the back. 

Grandmother: (kissing Ignatius on both 
cheeks.) God bless you, Ignas. 

Sam: (Oratorical, but sincere.) I no 
want to make speech, but when I was in 
jail in the old country, judges all against me. 
Poor man like me had no chance. Maybe 
I deserve it. But I fight for justice. Here, 
Cochran worth 50 million dollar, maybe 
100 million dollar. John got nothing but 
this ranch. But American law says, Cochran 
wrong, John right. 

It just make you proud to be American 
citizen. 


DISSOLVE TO: 


AN EVENING CLASS IN AMERICAN- 
IZATION in a local school. This is primarily 
a class of English for the foreign born, where 
adult pupils learn English and enough about 
American laws and the Constitution to apply 
for their naturalization papers. We see 
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Grandmother entering the class all dolled 
up, and wearing—a hat. She is now sold 
on America and wants to be a citizen. 
Bosomy middle-aged house-wives, ranchers 
in collarless shirts or in overalls, and a few 
neatly dressed young people, are learning 
to read and write “man”, “cat,” “dog.” 
There is a large alphabet hanging on the 
wall and these words have been written 
by the teacher on the blackboard. THE 
TEACHER is an earnest, patient young 
woman with a kindly smile. She welcomes 
Grandmother, and leads her to a desk 
where she sits down. She helps her fill 
out a registration card—or rather, fills it out 
for her, and we learn that Grandmother 
has been 26 years in the country. She shows 
her how to hold a pencil, and Grandmother 
struggles with these simple words on the 
blackboard. There is intense concentration 
and determination on her face. After they 
practice writing and reading, the teacher 
shows them different articles—an apple, a 
book, carrots, sugar beets— and teaches 
them their English names. 

Teacher: Mr. Popoff, do you know what 
beets means? 

Popoff: (bearded giant) Da-da (Yes-yes.) 
He beats his wife. 

After the class stops laughing, the teacher 
explains to Popoff the difference between 
“beets” and “beats” and finally getting the 
joke Popoff roars with laughter. 

Teacher: Mrs. Yeprad, what’s the capital 
of the United States? 

Grandmother: (proudly) 
C. O. D.! 

More laughter, as the scene dissolves to: 


Washington, 


* * # 


BAG PIPES AND DRUM. Their shrill, 
gay martial music explodes on the screen, as 
we see them, with the faces of the players, in 
a vivid closeup. The camera then focuses 
on a group of dancers nearby, men and 
women dancing round and round with their 
arms thrown over each other’s shoulder, 


their legs rising and falling together—some- 
what like chorus girls—led by Manuel, who 
waves a handkerchief and does the fanciest 
steps of all, whirling around, dropping first 
on one knee, jumping up and then dropping 
on the other knee. Most of the men are 
coatless—simple men of the soil—with hand- 
kerchiefs tied around their perspiring necks. 
Cooks, under Grandmother’s supervision, 
are barbecuing with exclamations of delight 
bits of lamb and eggplants alternately 
strung on long iron skewers. Sam, with the 
eternal air raid warden’s helmet on his 
head, is distributing candy and pops to 
young children, who call him Uncle Sam. 
There is a large basket of grapes on a table. 
In the noisy, festive throng gathered on the 
Yeprad ranch we see a priest. John Yeprad, 
the honored host, looks much better, but he 
is still with a cane. Marie is dressed in a 
native costume, which is extremely be- 
coming to her, and there are other girls in 
such costumes, members of the church choir, 
which she directs. A few boys, also members 
of the choir, are dressed like junior Cos- 
sacks. Marie is keeping to herself, though 
she cannot altogether avoid the crowd. 
She is not dancing. There is a sad thought- 
ful expression on her face. She is pale, and 
her beautiful dark eyes are aglow with the 
searing fire of an inner agony, we feel. A 
woman we have seen before working with 
her in the vineyard, a relative, approaches 
her. 

Woman: Come on, cheer up! Your 
worries are over! Everybody is having a 
good time. And it’s your name-day, too! 

Cook: Come and get it! 

Woman: The shish-kebab is done. Am 
I hungry! Come on, Marie, let’s join the 
line. 

Marie: I’m not hungry. 


Grandmother: (Overhearing this con- 
versation.) That’s what she says all the 
time—not hungry. No sleep, no eat. You'll 
get T.B. Already lose your looks. U’gh. 
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Woman: (Smiling at Marie fondly and 
tenderly.) Oh, I don’t know about that. She 
has grown a bit thinner, but she’s as pretty 
as ever. I’ve been watching our young men, 
they haven’t eyes for anybody else. 

The camera cuts to the Gold Star vine- 
yard on the other side of the road. Cochran 
is entertaining friends at a cocktail party 
in the garden of his summer home. This is 
strictly society stuff, with white coated 
waiters scurrying about with trays of drinks 
and hors d’oeuvres. Food is served buffet 
style. Edwin is with Betty Jane—but his 
mind obviously is elsewhere. 

Cochran (To Banker.): The market 
is wide open, and we'll have a record crop 
this year. Unfortunately, I haven’t been 
able to build my railroad—on account of the 
fool jackass that owns the vineyard over 
there, where they’re making all that noise. 

We cut to Edwin and Betty Jane. She 
is a sleek, slender girl of the society type, 
in a white tailored suit over a black shirt 
with a wide collar, and a wide-brimmed hat. 
She is chic, cool, self-possessed, very pretty, 
and probably hard as enamel inside. 

Betty Jane: You have your walking 
papers, you know. I’m going to New York 
next month. 


* * # 


We see Edwin slipping out of the garden, 
while another man is talking up to Betty 
Jane, and the camera follows him as he 
gets into his car and drives over quickly 
to the Yeprad ranch. The picnickers have 
eaten their lunch, but the basket of grapes 
remains untouched. Edwin comes joins the 
noisy crowd, looking for Marie. There is 
rapture and terror on her face when she 
sees him. She makes an impulsive gesture 
to run to him, but controls herself. The 
dancing has been resumed. Edwin makes his 
way through the crowd and walks up to her. 

Edwin: I... I had to come. 

Marie: Oh, I am so glad you did! (She 
casts a worried look about her.) 


Edwin: I hope they wouldn’t mind, 
my being here . . . You look wonderful in 
that costume. 

Marie: This is our annual picnic. 

It’s St. Mary’s day—a big holiday for us 
—and also my name day. 

Edwin: I just escaped from a cocktail 
party my father is giving for some stuffed 
shirts . . . and from a girl I’ve gone with 
for some time. 

Marie: (Alarmed, with anger and worry 
on her face.) Who is she? 

Edwin: 
gether. Quite a gal—but not my type. There 
never was anyithing real between us, I 
can assure you there’s no triangle. 

Marie is relieved, her eyes sparkle with 
love for him. 

Edwin: (Taking a deep breath, as he 
looks at her with wonder and admiration.) 
You’re the only one. . . I got it bad, Marie. 

Marie (Confused, but breathless with 
the enchantment of being with him.) Now 
that you’re here, you might as well meet 
my people. Here they are, enjoying them- 
selves. 

Timidly, yet proudly, she introduces him 
to some people around her. They freeze 
up. She doesn’t dare introduce him to her 
family. Manuel is again leading the dance, 
and her father is absorbed in a backgam- 
mon game with some men, while Grand- 
mother is puttering around the barbecue 
stand. They haven’t seen Edwin. Sensing 
the stiffness and reserve of the people 
around him, Edwin proposes to Marie that 
they join the dance. This would attract too 
much attention, but it might break the ice, 
and she agrees. She gives him her hand, and 
they join the circle of dancers, who are 
dancing around hand in hand. Manuel 
recognizes him—but apparently he has no 
objection. Sowm many curious eyes are fixed 
on them. At first Edwin dances awkwardly, 
but the steps are simple, and he catches on. 
This pleases those who know who he is, and 
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they start commenting favorably about him 
among themselves, a few even smiling en- 
couragement to him. 

After the dance, as the crowd moves 
toward a table where a sort of outdoor altar 
has been set up, Marie has to introduce 
Edwin to her brother. Manuel, American 
born, a former officer in the Air Corps, is 
broad minded, if not exactly friendly. His 
attitude is one of non interference in the love 
life of his sister. And he knows she has 
been suffering. 

Manuel: This is quite a surprise. 

Edwin: (Who has warmly shaken his 
hand.) I can’t tell you how glad I’m to be 
here, with you people. I understand you’re 
celebrating a big holiday. . . there might be 
a story in it for my paper. 

Manuel: I want to thank you for the 
fair way in which you reported our... un- 
fortunate court affair. The priest is now 
going to bless the grapes. 

Marie: Every year, on St. Mary’s Day, 
we have a ceremony of the blessing of the 
grapes. It’s a sin for us to eat grapes 
before they are blessed. And now, if you’ll 
excuse me, I’ve to conduct our choir. 

Some twently young people, who form 
the choir, and can be distinguished by the 
native costumes they are wearing, now 
stand together on one side of the outdoor 
altar, on which a man puts the large basket 
of grapes. Leaving Edwin and her brother, 
Marie takes her place at the head of the 
choir. The crowd thickens around the altar. 
Her father and grandmother come over too. 
They see Edwin standing beside Manuel, 
and unable to take his eyes off Marie. They 
look at each other, and Grandmother shrugs 
her shoulders, as if it’s something beyond 
her comprehension. Edwin and Manuel talk 
in whispers. 

The priest, assisted by a deacon and sub- 
deacon, blesses the grapes with a silver 
cross, chants some prayers, and reads a 
chapter from the Gospels. From time to 
time people cross themselves, and Edwin, 


following their example, crosses himself too 
(he is a Catholic), which does not fail to 
make a good impression. The choir, under 
Marie’s direction, sings two beautiful hymns. 
After the ceremony, the blessed grapes are 
passed around, and Marie brings a small 
cluster to Edwin and Manuel. Manuel and 
Marie now introduce Edwin to their Father 
and grandmother, who are stiffly polite, as 
if unable to make up their minds one way 
or another. But the ice is broken and Edwin 
obviously accepted by these people as the 
scene dissolves to: 


* * ®# 


A LONG VIEW OF THE VALLEY 
ENVELOPED IN MIST AND RAIN. 

The scene cuts to the Yeprad vineyard, 
and we see that its crop has been harvested, 
there are no grapes left on the vines. It 
cuts to the Gold Star vineyard, where we 
see the vines still heavily loaded with grapes, 
some clusters already turning into raisins or 
rotting. It stretches desolate under the rain, 
with no signs of activity. This scene cuts 
to the INTERIOR of Cochran’s summer 
home, where we find Cochran making a tele- 
phone call in an angry, frantic voice. 

Cochran: This rain will destroy our 
whole crop. We need six or seven hundred 
workers right away to pick our grapes. 
They are rotting on the vines. 

MacKenzie. (At the other end of the 
wire, just as agitated.) I talked to Brown, 
who is the labor boss. Luzzi has paid him 
a little more for his men, to pick his grapes. 
Brown won’t give us a single worker for our 
crop. 

Cochran: Luzzi can’t do this to me. 
I’ll make him pay for it, the dirty rat. 
Can’t you find some other workers? Call 
up the county agent, the state employment 
bureau. 

MacKenzie: It’s no use, I’ve tried. 
They don’t have any workers to give us. 
Grape pickers are scarcer than hen’s teeth 
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right now. I offered good wages to a gang 
not under Brown’s control, but they don’t 
want to work for us on account of our 
trouble with Yeprad. By the way, Luzzi 
has been palsy-walsy with Yeprad and has 
signed him up too. 

Cochran: I won’t let these foreign cut- 
throats and radical agitators ruin me. 


* # # 


The scene cuts back to the Yeprad ranch 
again, where we see the Yeprads talking 


on the porch of their house as they look. 


at the Gold Star vineyard on the other side 
of the road. 

Manuel: Cochran’s egg is cooked. 
Those grapes should have been picked two 
weeks ago. 

Marie: (Anxiously.) Can’t we do some- 
thing to help them? I hate to see those 
grapes rotting. 

Manuel: We should worry. Let them 
rot. Serves him right. 

Grandmother: No, Manuel, God pun- 
ish those who spoil food. If you see 
piece of bread on ground you pick it up, 
kiss it, and put it away so the people won’t 
step on it because bread is holy. All food is 
holy to Christian people. 

Yeprad (Leaning on a cane). Mother 
is right. It don’t matter who owns the 
grapes. We can’t let them rot like this when 
there are millions of hungry people in the 
world. 

Manuel: But what can we do? We 
have enough troubles of our own. It would 
take us at least six months to pick all those 
grapes. 

Grandmother: You listen to me. Go 
get everybody you can. Bring them here, 
and we go pick them. Understand? Quick 
Haideh. No time to lose. 


e 2 @# 


DISSOLVE TO: 
SMALL PRINTING SHOP, which is 
also the office of the local Armenian weekly. 
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The DITOR is busy correcting proofs. ff 


The ASSISTANT EDITOR is playing a 
guitar with his feet on his desk. 

Manuel (Entering): Good morning, 
friends. 

Editor (Looking up from his desk) : Good 
morning, Manuel! 

Assistant Editor nods to Manuel, and con- 
tinues playing his guitar. 

Manuel (Looking at him with a faint 
smile): I wish I could do that. Just play 
and sing all day and let the world go by—or 
hang, for all I care. 

Assistant Editor starts singing with a 
quavering nostalgic voice. 

Manuel: And he is supposed to be the as- 
sistant editor. 

Editor (Smiling): I think he is the real 
editor. I do not think I could publish the 
paper without him. That is why I hired 
him; just to play and sing for me. Now 
and then I print one of his poems. Do you 
understand what he is singing? 

Manuel: I get the general drift of it. Bad 
days like winter... . 

Editor: (Translating the song): 


Days of misfortune like the snows of winter 
Come and go; 

But despair not, like changing seasons 
Come and go. 


Manuel: Cochran’s in trouble. This rain 
will ruin his crop. I don’t think he can get 
any pickers. McKenzie tried to hire some of 
our people but they wouldn’t work for him. 
My father and grandmother don’t like the 
idea of grapes spoiling on the vines for lack 
of pickers. I guess in the old country grapes 
were sacred like bread. 

Editor: That is right! Grapes and Mt. 
Ararat are the ancient symbols of our people. 

Manuel: They sent me to find some pick- 
ers. We'd better hurry if we’re going to 
do anything. I thought maybe you could 
print something in your paper about it. It 
comes out this afternoon—maybe it isn’t 
too late. 
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Editor (Thinking): No, it is not too late. 
I shall do that! 


eee 
DISSOLVE TO: 


A NOISY MOB of some 800 people, led 
by Grandmother, with Manuel on her right, 
Sam on her left, and Yeprad bringing up the 
rear, moves on Cochran’s house. Marie is 
with a group of women in the mob. Many 
of these faces are familiar to us. The rain 
has stopped; the skies are clearing. 

Cochran, his wife and a servant are terri- 
fied when they see this mob from the win- 
dows of their house. 

Cochran: I don’t like their looks. You 
never can tell what these foreign ranchers 
will do. Close all the doors and windows! 
I'll call the Sheriff’s Office. (He calls the 
Sheriff's Office for help, exaggerating the 
size of the crowd, and begging them frantic- 
ally to come and save them. He next calls 
Edwin in San Francisco, but he is out on 
an assignment, and he leaves a message for 
him to call back as soon as he can, and if 
no answer, to call the Sheriff’s Office at St. 
John; his family is in danger.) 

The mob comes to a stop before the house. 

Manuel: Mr. Cochran! 

Nobody answers from inside the house. 
Cochran is now calling the manager of his 
vineyard, who lives on the grounds in 
another building at some distance from the 
house. But he too is terrified, pleads he has 
only five men on the ranch. Cochran asks 
him to go out and see what the mob wants, 
but he says he couldn’t take the chance, 
they are all his enemies. 

Sam: Hoo-hoo! Meester Cochran! 


Manuel (rings the door bell, still no ans- 


wer. Then shouts louder): We've come to 
pick your grapes! 

Cochran: It’s a trick! I wouldn’t trust 
them for anything in the world! They are 
up to something. We’ll wait until the sheriff 
comes with his men. 


Manuel: (To the crowd): Nobody’s in! 


Grandmother: We start picking anyhow! 
No time to lose! 

Voices: Where is the tool shed? Where 
are the trucks? Here they are! Let’s go! 

Divided into groups they scatter through 
the vast vineyard and start picking. Manuel 
meanwhile goes to the winery and finds it 
closed. Marie and some women start sing- 
ing the HARVEST SONG, which is picked 
up by the rest of the crowd, and increases in 
volume. 

The doors of Cochran’s house is flung 
open, and Cochran runs out, tears of joy 
streaming down his cheeks. We see the 
manager and a few other men—caretakers 
left in the vineyard—also coming out of 
their hiding, looking dumbfounded. Cochran 
comes and shakes Grandmother’s hands, 
who is shouting orders to everybody. 

Cochran: Thank you, God bless you, 
you’ve saved my crop! 

Grandmother: God no like to see grapes 
spoil. It’s sin. Here, take these, help! No 
time to lose! (She hands him a pair of shears 
and starts ordering him around too, to his 
immense delight.) 

Presently Mrs. Cochran and servant also 
come out, and Grandmother promptly as- 
signs them to a young women’s crew of 
which Marie is leader. Marie leads them 
to her section, meanwhile giving them point- 
ers on picking grapes. 

Cochran is so happy he is running from 
one group to another, from one picker to 
another, thanking them. We see boxes of 
grapes piling up in trucks, and other trucks 
moving to the winery, where men are wait- 
ing with shovels to dump their loads into 
the crushers. 

Deputy sheriffs and a squad of motor- 
cycle officers arrive on the scene to quell 
the “riot.” They rub their eyes, dumb- 
founded. Grandmother puts them to work 
too. Manuel is here, there and everywhere, 
carrying out Grandmother’s orders and 
giving orders of his own, working like a 
demon to see that everything’s done right. 
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Cochran (To Manuel): I’ve a nice spot 
for you in my company, young man. I want 
you to be general manager of all my vine- 
yards. You are in. 

Manuel: Thanks, Mr. Cochran. I'll do 
my best. 

There is a traffic jam on the muddy road 
between the two fences, what with the trucks 
moving toward the winery or getting back 
to be reloaded, sheriff's cars, motorcycles, 
etc. The sun is now shining brightly through 
a patch of blue, the raindrops reflecting its 
brilliance. Cochran, Yeprad, Grandmother 
and Sam walk down to the road together; 
Manuel is directing the traffic. 

Cochran: We don’t need this fence any 
more! Let’s tear it down so that the trucks 
can pass freely. 


Yeprad. Tear down our fence too. Make 
more room. If trucks get a little to one side 
or the other it doesn’t matter. 

Manuel sends a group of people to tear 
down the fences along the road. Meanwhile 
Edwin arrives from San Francisco, thinking 
he’d find his parents dead, perhaps. Grand- 
mother puts him to work too. Edwin is soon 
with Marie. 

Cochran (To Yeprad): How about con- 


solidating our vineyards, John? We need 
a man like you, who knows all about grapes, 
as vice-president. 

Yeprad: Thanks, Bill, but you keep your 
vineyard, and I keep mine. As I always 
said, my vineyard is also my home. But I'll 
be glad to give you right of way for your 
railroad through my property—let’s forget 
old troubles. 

Cochran: Why, that’s great! I’ll pay for 
it anything you say! 

Yeprad: We'll make a fair deal. 

Cochran: Let’s shake hands over that. 
(They shake hands.) 

As they are walking along, like good 
friends and neighbors, they come upon Ed- 
win and Marie kissing over the fence behind 
some vines. The fence here is partly torn 
down. They stop, and wink and smile at 
one another. Edwin and Marie see them 
after they have kissed—and kiss again, their 
hands meanwhile removing the fence entire- 
ly from between them. Cochran looks at 
Yeprad, Grandmother, Sam, grinning—who 
grin back. Edwin and Marie turn to them, 
smiling. 

Sam (Mugging): Dat’s now official. Ab- 
solootely ! 

THE END 


as 
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THE ARMENIAN CASE AND 
THE CONFLICTING WORLD FORCES 


By ARKADY STEPANIAN 


In speaking of the foreign policy of the 
big powers, many do not see, or do not want 
to see, any difference between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies. What 
is striking, a considerable number of these 
are not necessarily friends of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

In the opinion of these men, if the Soviet 
government is imperialistic and conquest- 
minded, what the big Western democracies 
are doing is no different in essence, if not in 
form. According to this logic, if the United 
States and England today are opposed to 
the the extension of Armenia’s boundaries 
and are openly supporting the Turk, they 
are, therefore, the enemies of the Armenian 
cause as much as the Soviet government 
which, although posing as the friend of the 
Armenians, not only to date has done noth- 
ing in this respect, but has actually spoken 
about turning over the Armenian regions of 
Kars and Ardahan to Georgia. 

Those who rank the two sides on the saine 
ievel as regards the Armenian question ap- 
parently forget that the so-called Armenian 
Case is not a mere matter of extension of 
boundaries, but a question of a Free and 
Independent Armenia as well. Aside from 
the restoration of indisputable historic Ar- 
menian provinces which at least should in- 
clude the Wilsonian demarcation, Armenia 
must become an externally and internally 
free state, enjoying all the rights and 
privileges of sovereignty as do such small 
western nations as Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg or 
Switzerland. 
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More plainly, the Armenian case is not 
a mere question of a united Armenia, but 
a question of Free and Independent Ar- 
menia as well. In determining their atti- 
tude toward the big powers, Armenians 
should keep in mind the entirety of the Ar- 
menian question. Only then will the differ- 
ence between the two opposing sides become 
apparent. 

There are some who, regardless of this 
manifest difference, are of the opinion that 
a small people like the Armenians can best 
pursue their policies by adopting a strictly 
neutral attitude in the present ideological 
conflict. Such an attitude is obviously both 
misconceived and plainly impracticable 
under present conditions. Today, not only 
the small nations, but even such great na- 
tions as Britain and France can no longer 
maintain neutrality. Before the last war, 
such small countries as Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Denmark and Norway 
were neutrals, guaranteed by Germany; yet 
those treaty agreements did not prevent the 
latter from trampling upon their neutrali- 
ties. Treaty pacts did not prevent the 
Soviet government from swallowing up the 
former free democracies of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Switzerland, Sweden, Spain 
and Turkey, which were successful in main- 
taining their neutrality during the war, did 
so not because they wanted to, but because 
it was advantageous for the two warring 
sides to refrain from any encroachment on 
their sovereignty. 

The latest and the most eloquext example 
of the futility of neutrality is the case of 
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Czechoslovakia which, after her liberation 
from Nazi Germany, tried to serve as a 
bridge between East and West by playing 
neutral. What happened to Czechoslovakia 
is now history. Moscow’s fifth columnists 
made short shrift of that country’s neutral- 
ity and independence. This happened at a 
time of peace. What can happen in time 
of war is not difficult to imagine. 


Another circumstance which should be 
kept in mind in this connection is the pe- 
culiar position of the Armenian people. 
Lacking an independent government of 
their own, they cannot strike a neutral pose 
in the present world conflict even if they 
wanted to do so. The people of Soviet Ar- 
menia and the Armenian communities in 
other Soviet republics have no other alterna- 
tive but to conform to the will of Moscow, 
while the Armenians of the dispersion who 
live mostly in democratic countries can do 
no other than to conform to the policies of 
these nations in case of a war. Neutrality, 
therefore, in case of war, is altogether out 
of the question as far as the Armenians are 
concerned. 


Neutrality, it is true, is quite possible for 
the Armenians of the dispersion as long as 
there is no, “hot” war. The question is, how 
advantageous is a neutrality which is bound 
to be terminated the minute war starts? 
Too, it is exceedingly difficult, if not actu- 
ally impossible, to maintain strict neutral- 
ity even during “cold” war, without incurring 
the suspicion of the native governments and 
their peoples who shelter the Armenians. 


Another reason why the Armenians can- 
not afford to refrain from taking a definite 
stand in the present world conflict is the 
position which has been forced upon them 
by the peculiar nature of their claims. Dur- 
ing the past three years, the demand for the 
extension of Armenia’s boundary, coupled 
with the repatriation movement, has pro- 
moted the impression that the Armenians 
generally are the friends of the Soviet and, 


therefore, they cannot be the friends of the 
enemies of the Soviet. This, of course, is 
not true, but nevertheless it is an impression 
which cannot be ignored. Freedom-loving 
Armenians must prove by word and action 
that they are not the friends of either the 
communists or the Soviet. This is all the 
more imperative in view of the fact that, 
with the exception of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, all the other Armenian 
factions—the Ramgavars, the Hunchaks, 
and even the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union and an important part of the clergy— 
for long years have closely collaborated with 
the so-called “Progressive” communists, 
thus casting a shadow of suspicion over the 
entire Armenian people. 


Before war breaks out, the Armenians 
not only must have made their position 
clear, but they actually must have insured 
the confidence of those nations who shall be 
fighting for the cause of freedom, if they 
are to avoid being regarded as a suspicious 
element, if they expect to be of service in the 
physical preservation of their kinsmen in 
the homeland, and if they are to promote 
the realization of their supreme political 
aims. 


II 


We think the Armenian people should 
have no hesitation in tying their fate with 
the anti-Soviet forces, from whose victory 
alone can they hope to reach their goal. The 
alternative is appalling. Should the Soviet 
triumph, the result will be the establishment 
of Soviet tyranny over the entire globe. It 
will mean the rule of Moscow. It will mean 
that all the nations, great or small, will 
no longer be free to determine their fate, 
but will be the objects of Moscow’s whims. 
Armenia herself, no longer able to dream of 
a free and independent government, will be 
doomed to slavery. 

It may be contended that, even if a Soviet 
victory will not insure for the Armenians 
their freedom, it will at least pave the way 
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for the eventual restoration of the Turkish 
Armenian territéries. Unfortunately, this 
is not a serious hope. To date Moscow has 
done nothing to return to Armenia the region 
of Akhalkalak, now a part of Georgia, and 
the regions of Karabagh and Nakhitchevan, 
now parts of Azerbaijan, all three of which 
are Armenian territories, seized and held 
by Armenia’s neighbors with the approval 
and the sanction of the Soviet government. 
The most eloquent proof of how far from 
the thoughts of Soviet leaders is the rectifica- 
tion of Armenia’s boundary was Vishinsky’s 
recent declaration in a United Nations sub- 
committee that the indisputable Armenian 
regions of Kars and Ardahan should be 


annexed to Georgia. 


Contrary to all this, however, should the 
Soviet government, in case of a conclusive 
victory, partially extend Armenia’s boun- 
dary, it should be observed that such a slight 
gain shall have been achieved at the terrific 
price of entire mankind’s lasting slavery. 
Under the Soviet’s totalitarian rule the Ar- 
menian press, the literature, the church, the 
economy, the arts, and even music will be 
hopelessly chained by a thousand whims of 
the leaders in Moscow, stifling all possibility 
of Armenia’s free development. For a people 
doomed to such a tragic fate, it will make 
little difference whether or not one or two 
small provinces are added to their territory. 
Such an Armenia cannot long retain her na- 
tional character. 

A final victory for the western democra- 
cies presents, however, entirely different 
prospects. First, all nations, great or small, 
will be free to determine their own life. 
No outstanding power, directly or indirectly, 
shall impose upon them its own mode of 
thinking, of expression, of work, of creative 
activity, and of living, but every nation, in- 
cluding the Armenians, will be free to live 
their own life and to forge their own des- 
tinies. 

It would of course be naive to think that 
a western victory shall fully insure the pos- 


sibilities of peaceful development for all 
the nations of the world. Such a victory 
will merely insure for the United Nations, 
or another international organization which 
may supplant it, sufficient authority and 
power to forestall, or stop war between the 
nations. It will merely enable the United 
Nations to amend its constitution so as to 
prevent a government like the Soviet Union 
from the use of its perpetual veto, or from 
sabotaging all honest efforts designed to 
preserve the world peace. Lastly, relying 
on the protective vigilance of a strong world 
police force, it will enable the small nations 
to rid themseves of the crushing burden of 
armaments, and to devote their entire ener- 
gies to constructive endeavor. 


A decisive western victory of course will 
not bring about a. sudden psychological 
change in mankind. There will be men, 
and even factions which for a long, long 
time will continue to exploit their own 
peoples. But a western victory will enable 
men everywhere to make an end of tyranny 
and to all savage forms of exploitation 
which are based on terror, to make an end 
of all antiquated and new forms of political, 
economic, social, and spiritual slavery, and 
to pave the way for the establishment of a 
more just and decent social order. Only 
in free and democratic order in the westerm 
sense can the individual become his own 
master, can freely and fearlessly say or do 
whatever he pleases, provided of course he 
does not trespass upon the rights of the 
others. Only in such an order can mankind, 
by peaceful struggle and peaceful effort, 
hope to eliminate social inequalities and 
social evils. 

No one will gainsay the fact that nations, 
like individuals, in their mutual relation- 
ships are often guided by their material in- 
terests, rather than their ideological motives. 
The difference in this sense between the 
rulers of Moscow and the government in 
Washington is negligible. There is, how- 
ever, a vast difference between the mode 
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and the means used by them in pursuing 
their interests. There is a vastly greater 
difference in their conceptions of what con- 
stitutes interests. 

When Moscow says all it wants is the 
friendship of neighboring nations or else 
its safety will be endangered, what it wants 
in reality is not their friendship but their 
abject submission. In the name of friend- 
ship, Czechoslovakia submitted to the will 
of Moscow in all her foreign relations, but 
befote long she was forced to surrender her 
internal freedom as well and to become a 
communist totalitarianism. Wholly differ- 
ent is the attitude of Washington toward its 
neighbors and generally all nations. There 
is no doubt that it, too, is led by its private 
interests in all its relations with its weaker 
neighbors. But it does not deem it wise to 
interfere in their internal life. Unlike Mos- 
cow, it has no fifth columns in othet coun- 
tries. It does not try to disrupt their in- 
ternal life, to bore from within, to reduce 
them to chaos, in order to take them over. 
Washington respects the independence of 
small nations, as much as it respects the in- 
dependence of great nations, and deals with 
them with equal consideration. 

A few months ago in Rio de Janeiro the 
government of Washington concluded a de- 
fensive treaty of mutual military aid with 
20 Latin American nations, and although 
the United States alone is stronger than all 
20 of them combined, Washington did not 
try to secure special advantages or privileges 
for itself, but placed itself on the same 
level as the others. Even in the matter of 
declaring war, it did not reserve the right 
of veto, but submitted to the will of a two 
thirds majority. 


UE 


RIS 


While Moscow strives .o subject everyone 
to its will, Washington requires nothing 
from the others which itself is not willing 
todo. Washington respects the sovereignty, 
the rights and the freedom of all nations, 
great or small, as much as it respects its 


own rights and freedoms. How great is the | 


difference between the two conceptions of 
private interests and the modes of defending 
them! While Moscow sees the defense of 
its interests in crushing the will of other 
nations, Washington pursues its interests by 
respecting their independence and freedom. 
One strives to enslave the world, the other 
strives to bring about world unity by peace- 
ful cooperation and equality of standing. 
Ill 

No nation aspiring to a free and independ- 
ent existence can afford to bécome the willing 
ally of Moscow’s tyrants. The Armenian 
people are no exception to this rule. The 
Armenians, like all other freedom-loving 
nations, cannot expéct the realization of 
their national dream from totalitarian Mos- 
cow. Their only hope for a united, free, 
and independent homeland lies in the vic- 
tory of the western democracies, but nevet 
in the triumph of Communist Russia. What- 
ever the faults and the imperfections of the 
western democracies, the future of the Ar- 
menians lies only in the triumph of theif 
power and their ideas. 

Any Armenian who cherishes in his heart 
the dream of a free, united, and independ- 
ent Armenia, cannot, and never must take 
any step which may hamper the final vic- 
tory of the power and the ideas of the west- 
ern democracies. On the contrary, he is 
duty-bound to do his utmost to insure that 
victory. 
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HOW ARMENIA 
WAS SOVIETIZED 


Part Il 
By SIMON VRATZIAN 


Nayim Djevad, an active Ittihadist who 
had joined Nouri Pasha’s Islamic Army, 
furnished valuable information bearing di- 
rectly on matters pertaining to Armenia: 

“In June of 1920 I appealed to Karabekir 
Pasha and obtained his consent. Upon my 
arrival in Karabagh, I received a letter ad- 
dressed to Djavid Bey who at the time was 
in Beyazid. The letter advised me to get in 
touch with the retreating Bolshevik forces. 
In that region, an attack by Nouri Pasha 
against the Bolsheviks had failed. I com- 
municated the news to Beyazid. Soon after, 
I received a telegram from Karabekir Pasha 
with the order, ‘Let Nayim Djevad do what- 
ever he pleases; let him bring the Bolshevik 
army to Nakhitchevan.’ 

“Upon this order, the Turkish forces in 
the region were assembled. I wired the com- 
mand of the Eastern front to “Take along 
adequate supplies of arms and ammunition, 
and advance.’ Then I established contact 
with the Bolshevik commaiader. 

“In three letters addressed to Khalil 
Pasha, Nariman Narimanoff, and the com- 
mander of the Bolshevik army, Karabekir 
Pasha stressed the necessity of cooperation 
with the Bolsheviks, and expressed thanks 
for the services of Khalil Pasha. Karabekir 
sent me three more letters in which he 
stressed the necessity of cutting a path 
through Azerbaijan for the transportation 
of cannon, arms and munitions. I delivered 
these letters to the proper persons. I insured 
the juncture of Turkish and Bolshevik 
armies in August. Then, in accordance with 
my instructions, I collaborated with Khalil 
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Pasha to insure the junction of the two 
armies by rail, so that Armenia would be 
unable to resist. With this in view, we went 
to Moscow where Enver waited for us.” 

The events related by Nayim Djevad took 
place the summer of 1920, when the Red 
Army advanced from Baku to Karabagh 
and, arriving in Nakhitchevan via Zangezor, 
established contact with Kiazim Karabekir’s 
forces. Meanwhile, under the protection of 
the Red Army, Khalil’s Islamic Division 
crossed to Turkey, via Baku, Nakhitchevan, 
and Maku, taking along a carload of gold, 
the gift of the Moscow government. 

Lastly, there is the testimony of Nayil 
Bey, a responsible delegate of the Ittihad, 
concerning the sovietization of Azerbaijan, 
with the aid of the Turks: 

“T first went to Gandzak. When, a few 
months later, Nouri Pasha was imprisoned, 
I thought it would be a good thing if I could 
contrive his escape. After his escape, I met 
him in Baku. Then I went to Gandzak 
where Khalil Pasha joined me. At that time, 
there were two parties in Azerbaijan, the 
Musavat, and the Ittihad. Upon the with- 
drawal of our army from Azerbaijan, the 
Musavat Party had organized an army of 
25,000. By this time the Bolshevik hulla- 
balou was on. Khalil Pasha suggested that 
we get to work, but I insisted that I would 
stay in Gandzak. Upon the approach of the 
Bolsheviks, I went to Baku. Meanwhile, 
Khalil, together with his comrades, had 
gone to Karabagh and returned. One day, 
as I was seated at the Chanakkale resort 
with the Governor of Zor, Salih Zeki Bey, 
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Khalil Pasha called me aside and said, ‘I 
want to see you, let’s step out a minute.’ 


“ ‘We received a letter from Kiazim Kara- 
bekir Pasha concerning the Bolshevik situa- 
tion,’ he said to me when we were alone. 
‘The Musavat government has rejected our 
proposal to resign.’ 

“When the Bolsheviks come, they will 
crush them’, I said.’” 

Shortly afterwards, Khalil and Nayim 
Djevad, in a last attempt to persuade the 
Musavatists to resign the government, ar- 
ranged an interview with Emin Bey (Resoul 
Zadeh), the President of the Azerbaijan Na- 
tional Assembly, and won him over to their 
view point. Thus the government was taken 
over by Hasan Hajinsky. At this time, the 
Ittihadist leaders, Enver Pasha, Ibrahim 
Tali and Azmi Beys, Behaeddin Shakir Bey, 
and Kutchuk Talaat were assembled in 
order to participate in the Third Interna- 
tional. 

Nayim Djevad continues: 

“After the Congress of Eastern Peoples, 
I crossed to Anatolia via Nakhitchevan, ac- 
companied by Kutchuk Talaat and the dele- 
gates from the region of Trebizond, alto- 
gether 18 of us. At Beyazid we had conver- 
sations with the local commander, Djavid. 
We wired Kiazim Karabekir Pasha to in- 
troduce Soviet organizations. At Sari Kamish 
we met Karabekir and furnished him with 
information on the essence of Bolshevism. 
At first reluctant, Karabekir finally yielded 
to our views after two or three days of dis- 
cussion. I sent an extensive report to An- 
kara of what I had seen in Baku, then we 
proceeded to Erzerum and Trebizond. At 
the latter place we were refused admission 
on the presumption that we were Bolshe- 
viks, but when they understood our real 
motives, they let us stay.” 

These extracts may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but the few which we have quoted 
are sufficient to show the basic fact of Turco- 
Bolshevik cooperation beginning with 1918. 


They prove how the Bolsheviks patronized, 
and lent every cooperation and support to 
the Ittihadist authors of the massacres, how 
the Turco-Bolshevik collaboration took tan- 
gible form in the Caucasus, how Azerbaijan 
was sovietized by the active intervention of 
the Bolsheviks; how Turco-Bolshevik col- 
laboration was directed against Armenia; 
and, lastly, how the Armenian populated 
regions of Karabagh, Zangezur, and Nak- 
hitchevan were severed from Armenia in the 
summer of 1920, through the united efforts 
of the Bolsheviks and the Turks. 

On April 15, 1920, in Erzerum, two weeks 
before the sovietization of Azerbaijan, Ali 
Agha Shikhlinsky, Assistant Minister of War 
of Azerbaijan, and Kiazim Karabekir, the 
Commander of the Turkish 15th Army, 
signed an agreement which was to replace 
the Turco-Azerbaijanian agreement of No- 
vember 29, 1919, signed in Istanbul. Article 
5 of this treaty which pertained to Armenia 
stipulated: 

“The government of Azerbaijan pledges 
its continued support to the realization of 
the rapproachment between Soviet Russia 
and “The Committee to Defend the Rights 
of Anatolia and Rumelia.’” 

Article 7, which is directed at Armenia, 
reads: 

“Tn the event Armenia attacks Azerbaijan, 
or when and if the eastern regions of Turkey 
are ceded to Armenia, the Committee to 
Defend the Rights of Anatolia and Rumelia, 
and the Government of Azerbaijan, pledge 
themselves to joint action in the defense of 
their interests, as a united army.” 

It was in connection with this agreement 
that in one of his letters Kiazim Karabekir 
wrote: “Based upon the agreement signed 
between us and the Bolsheviks of Azerbai- 
jan, a large number of our officers, physi- 
cians, and other functionaries have been 
sent to Azerbaijan. The Bolsheviks have 
asked us to start immediate military opera- 
tions against the border of Armenia, against 
the Armenians, and against the French in 
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the region of Cilicia. Enver’s Green Army 
of Daghestan, under the command of Nouri 
and Khalil, must try to enter Baku the be- 
ginning of April. The forces of Azerbaijan 
should offer a sham resistence to justify 
themselves before the Allies. The Army of 
Azerbaijan having joined the Green Army, 
should then seek a pretext to clash with 
Armenia, and, finally, having joined the 
Turkish army of Anatolia, should cross the 
border of Armenia and commence operations 
against the Armenian Republic.” 

At approximately the same time, Mustafa 
Kemal made the following declaration be- 
fore the Grand National Assembly at An- 
kara: 

“Appreciating the usefulness of the Turk- 
ish people in the realization of their plans, 
the Bolsheviks sought our support. Their 
first step was sending the 10th and 11th 
armies to the Caucasian front. Thanks to 
the facilities and the leadership which we 
furnished, these armies succeeded in cross- 
ing the Northern Caucasus and entering 
Azerbaijan. These armies carried out the 
necessary military operations both against 
Armenia and Azerbaijan.” 


V 
The Armenian Bolsheviks 


Factually, until 1919, there were no 
Bolsheviks in Armenia. The few who existed 
could be counted on the fingers,—a few in- 
structors at the Seminary of Etchmiadzin 
and in Yerevan (such as Pokhos Makintz- 
ian, Ashot Hovanissian, and Arshavir Meli- 
kian), a few students, and perhaps a few 
others elsewhere. There was no organized 
Bolshevism. Comparatively speaking, there 
were more Bolsheviks in Tiflis and Baku, 
but the influence these exerted on Armenian 
rational life was negligible. Nor were there 
many Armenians Bolsheviks in Russia 
where the Armenians, mostly intellectuals, 
who were employed by Russian organiza- 
ticns, took practically no part in Armenian 
life. 


After the October Revolution, the Com- 
missariat of Nationalities created an adjunct 
called the Armenian Division which was 
headed by a worthless Armenian Bolshevik 
named Avanesov who at the time was quite 
notorious. This division supervised Arme- 
nian national affairs and the work of hasten- 
ing aid to the refugees. Avanesov’s assistant 
was the poet Vahan Terian. Other employees 
were A. Hovanissian and P. Makintzian and 
others. During the negotiations of Brest- 
Litovsk these Armenian Bolsheviks, Vahan 
Terian in particular, played a definite role 
in the defense of the Turkish Armenian 
cause, although, as has been noted, they had 
no success. 


The Bolsheviks first appeared in Armenia 
at the end of 1918, following the persecution 
of the communists in Georgia and Azerbai- 
jan. Having sought refuge in Armenia, these 
Armenian Bolsheviks were tolerated by the 
Armenian government with full freedom and 
opportunity to work, provided they re- 
frained from any anti-governmental activity. 
Presently, the escapees of the persecutions 
from Tiflis and other places flocked into Ar- 
menia, noted among whom were, S. Kassian, 
A. Mravian, S. Khanoyan, T. Shahverdian, 
M. Sahakian, A. Yerzinkian, A. Nourijan- 
ian, semi-Bolshevik A. Zohrabian and others, 
most of whom obtained employment in the 
government or city institutions, and all of 
whom, of course, gave their “word of honor” 
that they would not engage in political ac- 
tivity. A. Mravian tells us that as early as 
1919 the Bolsheviks had a secret organiza- 
tion in Armenia which carried on undercover 
activity. Gh. Khoukasian and his close com- 
rades, A. Boudaghian and A. Khanjian, di- 
rected the secret activity in Yerevan, such as 
the printing and distribution of posters, the 
transmission of literature, finding meeting 
places, carrying letters to Tiflis and other 
places, etc., all of which were executed with 
swiftness and strict secrecy. 


In August of 1919 Gh. Khoukasian made 
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a trip to Dilijan, Karakilisse, and Alex- 
andropol to inform the local organizations 
of the coming party conference in Yerevan.* 
The same summer the Bolshevik unit called 
Spartak distributed fliers in Yerevan, at- 
tacking the government, and calling on the 
Armenian soldiers not to fight the insurgent 
Turks of Beyouk Vedi. Intensive work was 
done also in Alexandropol, the neutral re- 
gion of Lori, and among the alien races of 
Armenia such as the Turks, the Russians, 
and others. As a railway center and the seat 
of the chief Armenian repair factory, the 
City of Alexandropol at this time harbored 
hundreds of workingmen, most of whom, 
having come from Baku, and inoculated with 
radical or Bolshevik ideas, offered a very 
fertile soil for propaganda and seductive ac- 
tivity. Among these workers, and especially 
the railway employees, not an inconsiderable 
number were Russians who, generally, re- 
sented the idea of seceded independent na- 
tionalities, and were impatiently waiting for 
the arrival of the Russians. Alexandropol 
offered a rich soil of exploitation to the Ar- 
menian Bolsheviks, and it is not to be 
wondered at that from the start they picked 
it for the object of their principal attention. 

Secret Bolshevik cells among these rail- 
way employees carried on communist propa- 
ganda, published fliers, indulged in anti- 
governmental activity, organized strikes and 
acts of sabotage, and in every way tried to 
promote discontent among the workers and 
to hamper the government. For these labors 
they received huge sums from Russia. 

The region of Lori likewise offered a fer- 
tile field for Bolshevik activity. Contested 
both by Georgia and Armenia, Lori had 
been declared a neutral zone by the British 
until the conclusion of the peace, and at the 
time was governed by a joint administra- 
tion. The local population, instigated by 
their enmity toward the Georgians, was 





* Nor Ashkharh (New World), Monthly, 1922, 
Sept. No. 2. 





rather friendly to the Bolsheviks who at the 
time were fighting against the Georgian 
Mensheviks. This made Lori a sort of pivotal 
point for the Bolsheviks in maintaining their 
communications with Armenia, Georgia, and 
other countries, and in sending men, money, 
and anti-governmental literature to Armenia, 


The alien races of Armenia, chiefly the 
Russians and the Turks, were the natural 
friends of the Bolsheviks. Both these races 
were at enmity with the independence of 
Armenia and were reluctant to become re- 
conciled with Armenian rule. The Turks 
looked to Turkey and Azerbaijan, while the 
Russians waited for the return of Russia and 
the establishment of Russian rule. The Ar- 
menian Bolsheviks likewise awaited the re- 
turn of the Russians. On the other hand, 
Russia and Turkey were allies. Viewed from 
this angle,-the collaboration of the Turks, 
the Russians, and the Armenian Bolsheviks 
of Armenia was both logical and understand- 
able. The picture will be complete when we 
add to this the fierce hostility of all three 
to the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
and the government of Armenia. 


The government of Armenia of course 
was not unaware of all this; but, due to 
various internal and external causes, it re- 
frained from resorting to severe measures. 
One of these reasons was the fact that there 
was no common agreement among the Bol- 
sheviks in regard to their future political 
course. While the impetuous youth wanted 
drastic revolutionary measures, the leading 
circles on the other hand, especially the 
Armenkom (the Committee of Armenia 
formed in 1919), generally speaking, was 
opposed to extreme measures, and insisted 
on confining its activities to preliminary 
work and propaganda until the arrival of 
the Russian army. 

“The Armenkom,” writes the well known 
Bolshevik Sh. Amirkhanian, “looked upon 
its work as peaceful action and quiet propa- 
ganda, and has never proposed revolution 
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or the seizure of the government.”* S. Kas- 
sian, likewise has insisted that, from 1919 to 
1920, until the sovietization of Azerbaijan, 
the Armenian Bolsheviks never entertained 
the idea of seizing the government. At that 
time, the communists of Armenia lacked de- 
cision. Sensible men like Kassian well under- 
stood that any move of insubordination 
would be ruthlessly suppressed, and such a 
contingency was regarded as a national 
calamity. But hot-headed youths, and ad- 
venturers like Avis could not sit still, and 
were eager to unleash the proletarian revo- 
lution. 

Fearful of fortifying the position of the 
radicals by measures of suppression, the 
government for a time refrained from resort 
to force, and it was not until the summer of 
1919, during the fights of Beyouk Vedi, that 
the ring leaders of “Spartak” who had been 
distributing anti-governmental fliers were 
arrested. Thereafter, when it was obvious 
that the original discreet policy of the Ar- 
menkom no longer was able to restrain the 
conspiracies, the government was forced to 
resort to severe measures; and on January 
31, 1920, arrested a number of conspirators 
in Yerevan and Dilijan. 

eee 


In this connection, in response to an inter- 
polation of the Social Democrats, some of 
whom were sympathetic and secretly coop- 
erated with the Bolsheviks, during the heat- 
ed debate which followed in the Parliament, 
the Minister of Interior furnished the fol- 
lowing information pertaining to the numeri- 
cal force and activity of Armenian Bolshe- 
viks in the country: 

“In Armenia there are a considerable 
number of Bolsheviks who, in their own 
word, have only come here to seek shelter 
and not to indulge in any activities. How- 
ever, only in July, during the fights of Be- 
youk Vedi, they printed a flier in which 





*Sh. Amirkhanian, The May Insurrection and 
Armenia, 1920. 


they called upon the troops not to go to the 
battlefront. This act was followed by sev- 
eral similar incidents on the Sarikamish- 
Alexandropol railway. They also displayed 
anti-governmental posters on the anniver- 
sary of Armenia’s independence. 

“According to latest information, new 
Bolsheviks daily are infiltrating Armenia, 
bringing with them large sums of money 
for purposes of agitation. It is, on the other 
hand, an irrefutable fact that the Russian 
Bolsheviks have concluded a pact with the 
Young Turks, stipulating the passage of 
Turkish troops through Armenia to strike at 
Denikin’s flank.” 

Searches and arrests in various parts of 
Armenia brought to light a vast amount of 
material confirming the government’s prior 
information in regard to Bolshevik activity 
and their secret plan for a forcible revolu- 
tion. This was, later, further confirmed by 
the Bolsheviks themselves, who, in the words 
of the prominent Bolshevik S. Kassian, 
“started their activity in Armenia as early 
as the summer of 1919. True, Bolshevik 
cells existed earlier, but, inasmuch as our 
Transcaucasian Regional Committee was 
separated from Armenia, these units were 
doomed to isolation. After the advent of the 
British, when Dashnags had taken complete 
control of the government, the activity of 
these cells was almost completely liquidated. 
In September of the same year, after pre- 
liminary labors, the representatives of the 
Transcaucasian Regional Committee organ- 
ized a secret conference in Yerevan of re- 
sponsible comrades invited from the prov- 
inces, which formulated a basic policy of 
action for that country, and created a cen- 
tral executive body called “The Committee 
of Armenia.”* 

This conference adopted the motto: “The 
Establishment of a Soviet Republic in Ar- 
menia.” 





* Nor Ashkharh (New World), Monthly, 1922, 
Sept., No. 2. 
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Kassian continues: 

“Our party’s illegal conference in the lat- 
ter half of January, 1920, based on our 
party’s four year experience, accepted and 
confirmed in entirety this policy of action. 
The organization in Alexandropol, which 
consisted chiefly of railroad employees from 
Tiflis and Baku, through its representatives, 
orally proposed the immediate overthrow of 
the government, but the conference decisive- 
ly rejected the idea, objecting that it would 
be impossible to hold on to the government, 
because (1) the Party which at the time did 
not exceed 500, and lacking experienced and 
ready troops, not only would be unable to 
stand the civil war which inevitably would 
follow under the existing political and psych- 
ological situation, but would be unable to 
organize an effective central government as 
well; and (2) because it would be unable to 
organize a military force which, without out- 
side aid, could resist external enemies, even 
the mildest invasion by Menshevik Georgia, 
Musavat Azerbaijan, or Turkey; and lastly 
(3) because the cold and the hunger in a 
country which already was wrecked, on the 
one hand, and the inevitable economic block- 
ade, on the other, would surely snuff the 
Soviet government in the bud.” 

In other words, in the beginning of 1920, 
the situation in Armenia was such that it 
was sheer stupidity even to think of a Soviet 
government. Neither the internal nor extern- 
al conditions were propitious for a change 
of government. The people of Armenia, the 
government, and the army were opposed to 
Bolshevism, whereas, the Armenian Bolshe- 
viks were contemptible in numbers and 
worthless in point of quality—totaling 500 
members in all, and those exceedingly inex- 
perienced and unprepared. It was natural 
that realistic men who grasped the situation 
would be reluctant to plunge recklessly into 
such an adventure. 

But, being realistic was far from the Bol- 
sheviks and the Armenkom did not consist 
solely of Kassians. On the contrary, the con- 


ference overrode Kassian’s sane advice and 
adopted a fighting resolution by Avis Nov- 
rijanian, supported by the representatives 
of Alexandropol, demanding the immediate 
overthrow of the government. This resolu- 
tion was published in January 25, 1920 issue 
of Izvestia, the official organ of the Soviets. 
Therefore, S. Kassian is in error when he 
insists that the conference decisively reject- 
ed the idea of overthrowing the government. 
The truth is the exact opposite. The con- 
ference did decide to take over the govern- 
ment of Armenia by means of revolution. 


This fact is further confirmed by the fol- 
lowing testimony of A. Hovanissian, the 
well-known secretary of the Armenian Com- 
munist Party: 

“The sovietization of Armenia was man- 
datory for the Armenkom—The Armenian 
Committee of the Communist Party. The 
secret conference of the Armenian commu- 
nist organizations, which took place in Janu- 
ary of 1920 in Yerevan, adopted theses in 
this sense that, upon the approach of the 
Red Army, and in the event of the sovieti- 
zation of the neighboring republics, the 
sovietization of Armenia would be the first 
question on the order of business. Impending 
events made preliminary labors in this con- 
nection imperative. The Committee of Ar- 
menia presumed that the neighboring re- 
gions of Kazakh and Karabagh would serve 
as focal points for the coming revolution. 
Meanwhile, they were to avoid taking any 
decisive action, and confine their work to 
preliminary preparations.”* 

Plainly, in the January conference the 
Bolsheviks solved the question of Armenia’s 
sovietization in the affirmative. The di- 
vision of opinion centered only on two 
points: should they resort to revolution im- 
mediately as demanded by Avis Nourijanian, 
the spokesman of the delegates of Alexan- 
dropol, or should they wait until the external 





* Soviet Armenia, 1925, May 1. 
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conditions were more favorable? It was de- 
cided to wait until the sovietization of Geor- 
gia and Azerbaijan before hoisting the flag 
of rebellion in Armenia. 

The second question which agitated the 
conference was where should the revolution 
start? The delegates from Alexandropol in- 
sisted that it should start from their region; 
others advocated beginning it from Kazakh 
and Karabagh which, being contiguous with 
Azerbaijan, would offer better opportunities 
for aid from the Russian army. This di- 
versity of opinion later had grave repercus- 
sions on the May uprising and was partially 
responsible for the laxity of the Bolsheviks 
of Alexandropol. 

eee 

One way or another, by the end of 1919 
and the beginning of 1920, the Bolsheviks 
had taken a definite stand on sovietizing 
Armenia. They maintained contact with 
the Russians through the Transcaucasian 
Regional Committee which supplied from 
Tiflis funds, literature, instructions, and 
field workers into Armenia. They impa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of the Russian 
army in order to raise the flag of rebellion 
against the “Dashnag” government of Ar- 
menia. They were so blinded by partisan 
passion and hatred that they could not see 
Armenia and the Armenian people beyond 
the Dashnags. To them, Armenia was an 
object of party calculations in the greater 
game of world revolution. 

It is now an established fact, by historical 
events and documents, that’ from the very 
first days of the Armenian Republic, the 
Armenian Bolsheviks were at enmity with 
both the leaders of Armenia and the govern- 
ment. Inside the country, they carried on 
anti-governmental propaganda, incited inter- 
racial passions, sabotaged the government’s 
reconstruction efforts, and made use of 
every occasion to weaken the state mach- 
inery and to discredit the government in the 
eyes of the public. Outside, they promoted 
hostility toward the Armenian Republic and 


its leaders through lies and slander, not 
stopping at overt cooperation with the ene- 
mies of the Armenian people. 

Viewed in this light, exceedingly interest- 
ing is the testimony of A. Yerzinkian and 
S. Piroumian, subsequent notorious Bolshe- 
viks, both of whom were executed. In the 
summer of 1920, these had been sent to 
Moscow to insure the annexation of Kara- 
bagh to Armenia. Upon their return, in their 
extensive report it was brought out that 
widespread enmity prevailed in Russia to- 
ward Armenia. The government and party 
organs, Izvestia and Pravda, had been mak- 
ing fierce attacks on Armenia. “In Moscow 
newspaper articles,” says A. Yerzinkian, 
“the idea is persistently advanced that, like 
Poland, Armenia is a tool of the Allies, that 
the imperialistic Allies had introduced into 
Armenia a policy directed against Socialist 
Azerbaijan and against the impoverished 
workers of Turkey. That the Mohammedan 
peoples of these two countries lived in daily 
dread of the expansionist attacks of huge 
armies by the anti-revolutionary Armenian 
government. And lastly, that during the 
conflicts in Karabagh which had been cre- 
ated by the Armenian revolutionaries, the 
sufferers were not the Armenians, but al- 
ways the Mohammedan workers who were 
the constant friends of the Soviet regime.” 

Who were the ones who carried on this 
anti-Armenian, lying, and dastardly propa- 
ganda? Yerzinkian answers it: 

“First, a Turk, Khalil Pasha, and his 
clique who posed as communists; the Tar- 
tars of Kazan who enjoyed a privileged po- 
sition in the People’s Commissariat of Na- 
tionalities in Moscow; and the Tartars 
of Baku who called themselves communists. 
Secondly, there were the Armenian Bolshe- 
viks, some of whom, being separated from 
Armenia, knew nothing of the serious situa- 
tion in the country, while the remainder, 
blinded by their hatred of the Federation 
(the Dashnags), disseminated deliberate and 
exaggerated lies about their own fatherland. 
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The latter were mostly Armenian commu- 
nists of Baku, Vladikavkaz, Rostov, and 
other provincial cities.” 

The following passage from a telegraph 
addressed to the government of Armenia 
from Baku is typical of the monstrous “de- 
liberate news” which the Armenian Bolshe- 
viks were spreading among the Russians, 


“Relying on the mauserist executioner Se- 
bouh (reference is made to General Sebouh 
of the nationalist Dashnag Republic of Ar- 
menia) and the officers of Denikin’s army, 
you have outlawed the peasants and the 
workers of Armenia. Your mass executions 
in Alexandropol, Kars, Sarikamish, and 
elsewhere, your ruthless arrests of the revo- 
lutionary workers, the peasants and their 
leaders, the beating and the looting,—all 
these have deeply stirred the conscience of 
the proletariat of Azerbaijan and of the Red 
soldiers of Soviet Russia... . It is known 
to us that, in the region of Kars, alone, your 
government has executed 300 persons. In 
Kars, the anti-revolutionary court under the 
leadership of Khoren and Aghbalian has ar- 
rested and executed the members of the com- 
munist party. You have executed Dr. Mel- 
konian, a member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Armenia, comrade Ghookas- 
ian, member of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee of Kars, comrade Saroukanian, member 
of the Revolutionary Committee of New 
Beyazid, and a number of our best comrades. 
The Armenian representatives of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, disturbed by these 
heartless cruelties, has decided to appeal to 
Moscow where you have shamelessly sent 
your own representatives at the very mo- 
ment you have ruthlessly been massacring 
the communists of Armenia. We are con- 
vinced that Soviet Russia will take every 
means in order to put an end to your bloody 
course.””* 


The telegram is signed on behalf of the 





*__Communist, Baku Daily, 1920, June 20. 
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Central Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Azerbaijan by Naneshvili 
and Mikoyan; Kostanian, representative of 
the Russian Communist Party, and Avis 
Nourijanian for the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Armenia. 

In a similar telegram it is stated that “the 
Dashnags in Armenia have massacred as 
many as 2,000 communists.” With such lies 
the Armenian Bolsheviks misled the public 
opinion in Russia and the government. 
Based upon malicious slanders from Baku, 
on June 4, Chicherin, “greatly disturbed”, 
wired a protest to Yerevan against these 
alleged executions. Among other things, 
Chicherin stated that “specifically, Mikoyan 
has been executed.” 

By such tactics, the Armenian Bolsheviks 
pursued one aim, namely, to discredit by 
all means, and to overthrow the leaders of 
Armenia and to take over the government 
of Armenia. Nor did they discriminate in 
the means used, even if they inflicted a mor- 
tal blow on Armenia and the Armenian 
people. They anxiously waited for the ar- 
rival of the Russian army in order to spring 
the internal revolution and to overthrow 
the “Dashnag” government. And the day 
was not far. On April 28, 1920, the govern- 
ment of Azerbaijan fell under the combined 
Turco-Bolshevik attack, and with the sovi- 
etization of that country, in the opinion of 
the Armenian Bolsheviks, the hour had 
struck for the sovietization of Armenia. 


VI 
The Disturbances in May 


The very next day, the following threat- 
ening telegram was seni to Yerevan from 
Baku: “The workers and peasants govern- 
ment of the Soviet Azerbaijan Republic de- 
mands that, first, you recall your troops 
from the regions of Karabagh and Zange- 
zour; secondly, withdraw to your borders; 
thirdly, put a stop to your inter-racial mass- 
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acres. In the contrary event, the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of Azerbaijan will consider itself 
in a state of war with the Republic of Ar- 
menia. A three day time limit is given for 
this ultimatum. Signed by Huseynov, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Repub- 
lic of Azerbaijan.”* 

Before the draft of the reply to the ulti- 
matum was completed, on May 1, a second 
telegram from Baku from the supreme com- 
mand of the Russian 11th army, signed by 
Ordzonikitze, Kirov, Mekhanoshin, and Le- 
vandovsky, gave the Armenian government 
a 24 hour time limit in which to stop all 
military operations in Soviet Azerbaijan, and 
to withdraw its troops from the boundary 
of Azerbaijan. 

It should be stated that, at the time, Ar- 
menia was carrying on no “military 
operations” in Azerbaijan. What actu- 
ally was taking place was the con- 
test in Karabagh. The population of 
Karabagh, overwhelmingly Armenian, had 
refused to recognize the government 
of Azerbaijan and wanted to join Ar- 
menia, while the Musavatist government, 
with the aid of Khalil Pasha, had sent a 
whole army to subdue the natives. Under 
the circumstances, upon the latters’ appeal, 
the government of Armenia sent Gen. Dro 
to their aid. At the moment of Azerbaijan’s 
sovietization, almost the whole of Karabagh 
was controlled by the Armenians. 

Both telegrams were a literal repetition 
of the demands of the the Musavatist gov- 
ernment until its overthrow by the Bolshe- 
viks. Having rejected both, the government 
of Armenia sent a peremptory protest to 
Lenin and Chicherin in Moscow, as well 
as to Ordzonitzike in Baku, but all these 
protests were ignored. This exchange of 
telegrams which caused great disturbance 





*_This is the same Huseynov with whom Khalil 
Pasha concluded an agreement for the sovietiza- 
tion of Azerbaijan, promising him the post of 


Premier. 


in Armenia, coincided with the Labor Day 
celebrations of May 1. That year the gov- 
ernment had decided to celebrate Labor Day 
with extraordinary pomp and display. State- 
ly processions and impressive public mass 
meetings were organized in the capital and 
in the provincial centers. The theme of the 
orators of the day was to be the Azerbaijan 
ultimatum concerning Karabagh and Zange- 
zour. A typical example of the mood of the 
Armenian people in those days was a resolu- 
tion of the Trade Unions, unanimously ac- 
cepted by all mass meetings in Yerevan, in 
which the people “expressed righteous in- 
dignation against the executioners who ex- 
ploited the name of the Turkish peasants 
and workers, and who continued the bloody 
work of the former government, in the name 
of the Soviet government and of communism. 
The workers of Armenia extend the brother- 
ly hand to the workers of Azerbaijan, and 
demand that an end be made of the invasion 
of Karabagh and Zangezour, permitting the 
peasants and the workers of these regions 
to determine their fate of their own free will. 
Firmly convinced that the government of 
Soviet Russia will not tolerate the aggres- 
sive policy of Azerbaijan, the workers of 
Armenia meanwhile demand that their gov- 
ernment shall resolutely defend the freedom 
and independence of Armenia and the Ar- 
menian workers. The Trade Unions of Ar- 
menia are requested to submit this resolution 
to the workers, the parliaments, and the 
socialist factions of all countries.” 

This resolution was wired to Moscow, 
to Baku, and “to all, to all, to all,” but met 
the same fate of its predecessors. 

While these festive celebrations were in 
full swing in Yerevan, disturbing news ar- 
rived from Alexandropol. There, the Bol- 
sheviks, taking advantage of the govern- 
ment’s friendly attitude, had used the oc- 
casion for a political demonstration of the 
Soviet government and, benefiting from the 
laxity of the local authorities, had hoisted 
the Soviet flag. A manifesto, issued in the 
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name of the Alexandropol Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party, declared: —“The 
famished and oppressed masses of Armenia 
extend the friendly hand, over and above 
the head of the Dashnag government, to the 
victorious Red Army now at the gates of 
Baku and to the proletariat of Baku, to 
state that our fight is not directed at the 
Turkish peasant and the worker, but against 
the Dashnag government, the day of the 
overthrow of which is not far off, and which 
will be the day of victory for the peasants 
and the workers of Armenia.” The call ends 
with, “Long live Soviet Armenia”, “long live 
the Third International”, “long live the 
emancipatory Red Army.” 

The same day, in the name of the meeting, 
Dogountz and Armenkom member Avis 
Nourijanian sent a congratulatory telegram 
to “Comrade Narimanov” in Baku in which 
they promised to deal with the government 
of Armenia “exactly as you dealt with the 
Turco-Dashnag Musavatist government of 
Azerbaijan, so that, together with great 
Soviet Russia, and hand in hand with the 
oppressed peoples of the East, we may carry 
the peasants and workers of Armenia against 
international imperialism.” 


| * * # 


A few days later, Nourijanian and Musay- 
elian wired “Comrade Narimanov”, “The 
red proletariat of Alexandropol and the red 
Soviet armored train headed by the Alex- 
andropol Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, beginning with May 1, are 
in a state of tense war with the Dashnag 
anti-revolutionary government, awaiting the 
revolutionary organization of entire Arme- 
nia. We urgently beg you at once to let us 
know by radio and hasten us some sorely 
needed provisions, at least in the initial 
stages. After an affirmative reply, we shall 
at once seize the government and will jointly 
issue the call to rebellion in entire Armenia.” 

The center of this antigovernmental move- 
ment was an armored train called “General 


Vardan,” located in Alexandropol, under the 
command of Captain Sarkis Musayelian. 
The latter had refused an order of Gen. Na- 
zarbekov, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Armenian army, to proceed to the front, and 
had unfurled the banner of rebellion. 


Faced with the unexpected, the Armenkom 
was not prepared for such a sudden develop- 
ment. Its plan had been to start the move- 
ment from the region of Kasak in order to 
insure immediate aid from Azerbaijan. This 
had been the cause of a sharp controversy 
between the Armenkom and the Alexandro- 
pol branch of the Revolutionary Committee. 
Dr. Ter. Simonian and Dr. A. Melkonian, 
who had been delegated by the Armenkom to 
settle the matter in Yerevan, on arriving at 
Alexandropol, had joined the rebels. On 
May 7 a provisional government called Rev- 
olutionary Committee was formed in Alex- 
andropol, with S. Musayelian as President 
and Military Commissar, Avis Nourijanian 
as Commissar of Foreign Affairs, and A. 
Melkonian as Commissar of the Interior. On 
May 10 the Revolutionary Committee issued 
the following manifesto proclaiming Arme- 
nia a Soviet republic: 


“By the will of the proletariat, the impov- 
erished peasantry, the workers, and the red 
army, the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Communist Party of Armenia hereby pro- 
claims Armenia a Soviet republic. Begin- 
ning with today, the Dashnag government of 
the mauseristic, and imperialistic speculators, 
founded on tyranny, robbery, and monopol- 
istic rule, has been overthrown. The Revo- 
lutionary Committee calls on the population 
of the country to observe strict revolutionary 
discipline and order, realizing that every 
effort at obstruction of reconstructive work 
will be scotched by the red troops of Soviet 
Armenia. 

“The Revolutionary Committee proposes: 
1.—All institutions and organizations shall 

continue their customary work, and work- 

ers shall remain at their posts. The red 
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troops of Soviet Armenia will defend the 
inviolability of person of all workers. 

2—The sale of Alcoholic beverages in res- 
taurants and hotels should stop until a 
special arrangement is made. 

3—All taverns and liquor stores should close 
until a special arrangement is made. 

4—Violators of points 2 and 3 of this decla- 
ration shall be responsible to the tribunal 
of the Revolutionary Committee. 

5—After 9 p.m., all clubs, restaurants, the- 
atres and motion picture houses should 
be closed. Those appearing on the streets 
after that hour without a permit by the 
Revolutionary Committee will be arrested. 

6—Drunk marauders and looters will be 
shot on the spot, all efforts to disrupt the 
peaceful life of the city will immediately 
be crushed by armed force, all those who 
discharge firearms will be shot on the spot. 

7—All houses which serve as provocation 
centers by armed force will be razed to 
the ground by artillery. 

8—Conscious of the grave situation and the 
supreme responsibility of the moment, the 
Revolutionary Committee calls on all to 
enlist in tireless, noble endeavor in the 
name of the working people. 

9—To insure the bloodless transfer to the 
Soviet government of all public and fed- 
eral institutions, as hostages, the Revolu- 
tionary Committee demands the surrender 
of the following citizens: Dr. Bagdasarian, 
Mekhitar Ter Abrahamian, Ardashes, 
Stamboltzian, Aram Alchoonian, Provin- 
cial Commissar Loretzian, Norhadian, 
Arshak Poloyan, Valadian, autonomy 
member Marcarian, chief of civil militia 
worker Sergo, and member of the Parlia- 
ment Garo Sassouni. 
“This ultimatum of surrender of the gov- 
ernment to be answered today, May 10, 
4 p.m.” 
(Signed) The Revolutionary Committee 

of the Republic of Armenia 

Commander of the red army, Musayelian 


Chief of Staff, Korganoff.* 


No. 1 
Alexandropol 
May 10, 1920. 


Simultaneously with these events, or soon 
after, the Bolsheviks stirred disturbances in 
other parts of Armenia, such as Kars, Sari- 
kamish, Beyazid, Basar Kechar and Dilijan, 
or, chiefly those places which harbored dis- 
contented elements like Turks, Malakans, 
Russians, and other alien races. In places 
the rebels were joined by military units. 
The general rebel slogan was, “The red army 
of Russia is coming with bread, manufac- 
tured goods, and peace. Long live Soviet 
Russia; long live Soviet Armenia.” 


After a moment of vacillation, the govern- 
ment took decisive steps to crush the revolu- 
tion on the spot, and in this, it was met with 
the unreserved sympathy and support of the 
entire people. Aside from the Socialist Rev- 
olutionaries whose attitude was dubious, all 
the other parties, the Populists, the Ramga- 
vars, the Social Democrats, and the Dash- 
nags, all public bodies, the Catholicos of All 
Armenians, the civic and trade organizations, 
in a word the entire Armenian people rallied 
around the government, and through the 
press, by public calls, by word and action 
supported the national government. 


Indicative of the true sentiments of the 
people in this crisis was a conference of the 
representatives of Armenia’s opposition 
parties and the neutrals, held on May 13 
under the initiative of the President of the 
Parliament. The conference was attended 
by Prime Minister H. Ohanjanian, former 
Prime Minister Alexander Khatissian, the 
President of the Parliament A. Sahakian, 
representing the Populist Party K. Ter 





*This and a series of subsequent documents 
are taken from The First Mass Revolutionary 
Movements, published in 1932 in Yerevan which 
was banned by the Soviet government as discred- 
itable for the Bolsheviks of Armenia. 
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Khachadrian, H. Hovhanesian, and Y. 
Haroutunian; for the Ramgavars, Artak 
Tarpinian; for the Social Democrats, B. Ish- 
khanian, D. Ananoun; and for the neutrals, 
K. Choulkhashian. The Dashnags were rep- 
resented by S. Torosian, A. Safrastian, and 
others. 

After listening to the Prime Minister’s 
report on the developments in Alexandropol 
and the ensuing discussion, the conference 
issued the following call to the Armenian 
people: 

“Citizens of Armenia: 

“The disturbances in Alexandropol, Kars, 
Sarikamish, and New Beyazid have been 
followed by the uprisings in Dilijan. To the 
treason of our internal criminal elements 
has been added the insufferable invasion of 
similar elements from the outside into 
the interior of our country. Having clasped 
hands, the internal and external enemies of 
our fatherland have plotted diabolical plans 
against the freedom and the independence 
of Armenia. The Armenian people whose 
free will created the independent state, will 
be vigilant, and will preserve, cherish, and 
defend the freedom and independence which 
has been achieved at such a costly price. 

“Let the valiant Armenian army vow to 
be prepared and to resist all the enemies 
of Armenia’s independence—whoever, from 
what corner, and in what name they may be. 
As to you, Armenian people, united in heart 
and spirit, you must spare no effort to sup- 
port our brave army and our government to 
preserve the freedom and independence of 
our fatherland. 

“Long live, free, united, and independent 
Armenia. 

“Long live the democratic Republic of 
Armenia.” 

(Signed) Central Executive Committee of 

The Armenian Populist Party. 
The Yerevan Committee of The 
Socialist Democrat Party of Ar- 
menia. 


The Executive of the Armenian 
Non-partisan Union. 

The Ramgavars, who now condemn the 
Dashnags for their “fratricidal fights,” were 
of an entirely different opinion at the time. 
The following is the copy of a separate call 
which the Council of the Armenian Ramga- 
var Party issued to the people of Armenia: 

“The Ittihad Party which exterminated 
the Armenian people, massacred us, ruined 
our fatherland, and stained with Armenian 
blood mountain and valley, the rivers and 
the streams of our fatherland, now entrench- 
ed in Azerbaijan in the person of Nouri and 
Khalil Pashas, clothed in a lamb’s skin, one 
day suddenly in Baku proclaimed a soviet 
government, and the very next day, in its 
notorious ultimatum, demanded of the Ar- 
menian government the surrender of Kara- 
ibagh and Zangezour within three days, and 
mobilized its armies to march over Armenia 
and to join Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who even 
now continues to massacre tens of thousands 
of Armenians in the region of Cilicia, de- 
spite the show of defense exhibited by the 
French armies. 

“Only a madman who is blind in both 
eyes cannot see the danger which threatens 
the Republic of Armenia in general, and 
Turkish Armenia in particular. And yet, 
there were men bearing the name Armenian, 
and active in Armenian life, who were so 
alien to the Armenian spirit and sentiments 
that, instead of defending the boundaries 
of Armenia against the threat, they joined 
that treasonable movement, and resorted 
to fratricidal fights in Alexandropol and 
Kars. 

“These madmen did not think that, by 
doing so, they were delivering the last 
damning blow to the Armenian Question 
which is about to be solved, nor did they 
care about opening the borders of their coun- 
try, and inviting in Turco-Azerbaijan wolves 
in lambs’ skin to march over the corpses of 
the remaining Armenians and join Mustafa 
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Kemal, the successor of our centuries old 
enemy, Enver and Talaat. 

“There can be no doubt that every Ar- 
menian who carries a drop of Armenian 
blood in his veins, who has any sense, will 
categorically condemn such a mad, dastard- 
ly movement, and particularly we Turkish 
Armenians who are its immediate victims. 
Whatever motives such a movement may 
have had, it cannot be justified; therefore, 
especially we must solidly rise, and put all 
our resources at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in its efforts to suppress the move- 
ment and to divert it from its intended aim. 

“The Armenian Ramgavar Party which is 
especially sensible of the sufferings of the 
Armenian people, which has stood firm on 
the path drawn for us by the blood of myri- 
ads of martyrs, has the greatest right to re- 
ject indignantly such a treasonable crime, to 
condemn its authors, and to rally its forces 
against the present threat to our fatherland. 

“We never doubt that such is the senti- 
ment of all our comrades, and all those who 
bear the Armenian name and Armenian feel- 
ings. 

“Death to the fratricidal, patricidal crimi- 
nals. Long live the Armenian spirit. Long 
live United and Independent Armenia.” 


* # # 


The disturbances in the various regions 
continued for nearly three weeks. Here, we 
shall give the story citing chiefly Bolshevik 
official publications and the testimony of 
noted communists. As has been stated, on 
May 7, in Alexandropol there was formed 
The Revolutionary Committee which on 


May 10 proclaimed Armenia a Soviet state. 
“On May 11,” writes Borian, “the represen- 
tatives of the Turkish and the Malaga peas- 
ants assured the Revolutionary Committee 
that the peasants are ready to fight against 
the Dashnag government in the interests of 
the Soviet government.” Vol. II, p. 104. 
Likewise, the National Council of the Rus- 
sian population of Armenia promised its co- 
operation with the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee. Immediately after its formation, the 
Rev. Committee wired the Armenian gov- 
ernment to surrender the government. 

To avoid civil war and bloodshed, the Ar- 
menian government tried to put an end to 
the uprising by peaceful means. The Pre- 
mier wired Musayelian, explaining the disas- 
trous consequences of a civil war for Ar- 
menia, and promised pardon to all partici- 
pants if only they put an end to the rebellion. 
A similar exhortation was sent by Gen. K. 
Ghamazian, a man respected by all, 
calling on the patriotism of Musayelian, and 
begging him “to desist, not to wreck the 
fatherland.” Musayelian’s reply was a 
profane wire in which he said that “the 
self-called government of Armenia was a 
bunch of murderers and bandits,” and that 
the legal government of Armenia was the 
Revolutionary Committee.”* 





* Borian obviously had this in mind when he 
wrote: “The government, in the person of Mr. 
Ohanjanian, Minister of Foreign Affairs and lead- 
er of the Dashnag Eastern Bureau, conducted un- 
official negotiations with the communists in regard 
to the creation of a coalition government.” (Vol. 
11, p. 105). Borian, of course, is in error. The 
attitude of the government was very definite and 
such negotiations could not have taken place. 


(To be Continued) 
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SARKIS KHAN KATCHADOURIAN IN FRONT OF 
BODHISATTVA, CAVE I, AJANTA, INDIA 
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SARKIS KATCHADOURIAN: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Sarkis Katchadourian, the painter, was 
born in the ancient city of Malatia, Turkish 
Armenia, and died in Paris, March 4, 1947, 
at the age of 58. 

Katchadourian was a genuine artist and 
a patriot. It may be said that his deep feel- 
ing for his people, which was manifested in 
many of his works, came to full maturity 
when he, at an early age, entered the Sanas- 
arian Institute in Erzeroum, from which he 
was graduated in 1905. His classmates have 
reported that, while at Sanasarian, Katcha- 
dourian spent more time working with pen- 
cil and brush them with his books; and 
the school trustees, noting that he possessed 
unusual talent in art, following his gradua- 
tion, sent him to Italy so that he might de- 
velop his talents there. After he had 
graduated from the Academy of Arts in 
Rome, Katchadourian went on to France 
where he immediately plunged into twin 
courses of study in painting. Following 
the completion of his training, in 1909, the 
young artist returned to his native Malatia 
where he served as an art instructor in the 
local Armenian School for one year, trans- 
ferring subsequently in the same capacity 
to Sanasarian. Being stricken with illness 
after two years in Erzeroum, Katchadourian 
was forced to go to Istanbul for medical 
treatment. 

In France again in 1913 to refresh his 
studies, Katchadourian was spared from the 
ensuing Turkish deportations which destroy- 
ed over one million of his kinsmen, and ex- 
patriated another million. He later wandered 
through the metropolises of the civilized 


world; and so intense was his zeal that he be- 
came known among artists’ circles as an un- 
tiring craftsman, a person of inexhaustible 
patience, a profound student of his art. He 
painted wherever he went—in watercolor and 
oil—portraying nature and human life and, 
still later, the color and opulence of the East. 
It was during this period that he perfected 
his technique. Ruskin, in speaking of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, observed that “He is 
usually admired for his dash and speed.” 
Among artists, Katchadourian is known for 
these same qualities. 

Sarkis Katchadourian moved to the Cau- 
casus in 1915 and was later present, in 1919, 
in the Independent Republic of Armenia, to 
the cultural growth of which infant state he 
contributed nobly by first lending his paint- 
ings to the great exhibition of paintings of 
Armenian artists held in Erivan in that year 
and later, by selling a number of pictures 
for permanent display in the newly estab- 
lished Museum of Armenia. It is believed 
that these Katchadourian paintings are to- 
day in Soviet Armenia. 

Early in 1920, Katchadourian met his 
countryman and colleague Arshak Fetvaj- 
ian in London, where the dies of Armenia’s 
postal stamps and currency had been cut 
after designs rendered by Fetvajian. Katch- 
adourian, being on his way back to Armenia, 
volunteered to take the final products with 
him to Erivan, was actually en route to Ar- 
menia when the tragic news of the destruc- 
tion of the Republic by the combined might 
of Turkey and Soviet Russia put an end to 
his mission. 
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Through subsequent years, the painter, 
having reassumed the cloak of the itinerant 
artist, traveled on to Iran where he trans- 
ferred fading Persian frescoes—considered 
by authorities among the greatest pieces of 
art the world has produced—to fresh canvas. 
He still later went on to India and Ceylon, 
where he executed reproductions of the 
murals found in ancient Buddhist caves. 
These reproductions, and other works, he 
exhibited in almost all the major cities of 
Europe, and later in New York, Boston, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Katchadourian came to the United States 
in 1941 where he, with his wife, Vava, an 
artiste in her own right, opened a studio in 
New York City. Following the end of the 
last world conflict, Katchadourian, at the 
invitation of the French government, went 
to Paris in December of 1946 to exhibit his 
paintings. Stricken suddenly, he passed 
away following an operation. Just months 
before his death, strangely enough, Katcha- 
dourian had confided to a friend that were 
the Almighty to give him his choice as to 
where he would like to die, he would select 
Paris, so much did he love that city. 

Representative Katchadourian paintings 
today grace museums in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Washington, Paris, Lyons, Glas- 
gow, Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, Oslo, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Gwalior, Travancore, Cairo, 
Alexandria, and elsewhere. A memorial ex- 
hibition of his paintings was held in New 
York City from March 16 to March 27, 
1948. ah 


Behind Katchadourian’s success as a 
painter lay his deep and abiding affection 
for beauty, and his ability to distinguish 
that true beauty when it was present. He 
did not paint everything that was placed be- 
fore him, but rather, patiently searched out 
the subject, the scene, the motif that would 
inspire him, that would possess the beauty 
he desired. “Beauty,” he once told a friend 
whose portrait he was executing, “is almost 


eet 


devotional and has no form. We must wait 
for the spring to change into summer, and 
the autumn to winter, and paint things in 
their highest moments. Art is the only 
beauty. We must clutch it in our fingers 
before it escapes us.” 

But though he was almost completely im- 
mersed in his art, he did not hold himself 
sequestered from the rest of the world. He 
keenly followed international events and 
was often a bitter and outspoken critic of 
the ugiiness of man which he believed to be 
the basic cause of tragic happenings. “These 
are dark days,” he muttered savagely before 
his death, “the life of art is in jeopardy. 
People walk blindly about, their eyes glued 
on evil and ugliness, their wits sharpened 
to gossip, and their souls bolted from with- 
in.” eee 

Katchadourian painted landscapes, im- 
pressionistic studies, genre scenes and por- 
traitures, and reproduced Iranian frescoes 
and Buddhist cave paintings. It is difficult 
to see in all his works the influence of any 
one great master. Arsene Alexandre has 
remarked with some logic that his landscapes 
—“a moment of invasion into the roman- 
esque”—are reminiscent of the Frenchman 
Watteau. But, on the other hand, his tech- 
nique is that of a modern Reynolds—swift- 
flowing and concise—while his impressions 
point to the influence of no known modern- 
ist. When confronted with paintings by 
Katchadourian, Professor Strzygowski com- 
mented that “The harmony of his pictures 
is ever changing. Strong contrasts make 
each picture outstanding.” 

From among the hundreds of paintings 
which have flowed from the prolific brush 
of Sarkis Katchadourian, however, his re- 
productional work stands out, and his claim 
to fame hinges on those pictures he brought 
back with him from the halls of the Abbasid 
palaces and from the depths of the Indian 
caves. His reproductions of the ancient 
fresco work which he found in Isphanan 
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DRINK WHILE YOU LIVE 


Reconstruction of Iranian Fresco 
In the Musee des Arts Decoratifs, 
Palais du Louvre 
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have been described as “the most joyous 
works of art seen ... in a long, long while.” 
In copying and preserving for posterity the 
murals of Iran, Katchadourian not only 
rendered civilization a service, but gave the 
world of western art some of the most fasci- 
nating paintings ever to grace the walls of 
museums and exhibition galleries. He is 
considered, in addition, by authorities all 
over the world to be the most successful re- 
producer of the murals found in the Indian 
caves at Ajanta, Bagh, Sedosaval, Badom, 
and elsewhere—works which he completed 
only after two years of the most arduous 
sort of work while living under unbelievably 
primitive conditions. 

The persevering nature of Sarkis Katcha- 
dourian stood him in good stead in his work 
in Iran and India. The Iranian murals 
were incomplete and largely in a ruined 
state. Time had taken from them much of 
their original beauty, the color was dimmed, 
painted faces, flowers, costumes and scenes 
were eaten away or else broken up into in- 
tricate jig-saw patterns. Yet so masterfully 
did he pursue his reconstructional work that 
a grateful Iranian government, in seeing the 
products of his brush, conferred upon him 
the title of “Khan,” or prince. Nonetheless 
successful in his work deep in the Indian 
cave temples, Katchadourian was hailed -by 
an influential Indian paper as “the unofficial 
ambassador of India to Europe.” 

Katchadourian’s reproductions of ancient 
Buddhist art were rendered difficult by the 
same fragmentary condition of the models 
with which he had metin Iran. Vandals had 
been at work, everything was disfigured, 
and only that painter with the soul of the 
scholar and the zeal of the archaeologist, 
and especially with a deep comprehension of 
the problems general to all illustrators, old 
and new, could mould flesh around the bare 
skeletons before him. When Katchadour- 
ian’s Indian murals were exhibited in the 
salons of Europe, he was overnight raised 
to international fame. 


He did not, however, in his zealous work 
in the Indian antiquities, allow the rest of 
India to pass by him unnoticed. Katcha- 
dourian has done a series of water colors in 
which he has captured fully the spirit and 
color of India and the people of India. He 
was also a keen student of Indian politics, 
once commenting that “much less than ten 
per cent of the people of India pay any at- 
tention at all to politics of any kind whatso- 
ever. The great majority think only of re- 
ligion.” The late Mohandas Gandhi, whom 
Katchadourian painted from real life in 
1939 while in Bombay, he described as “both 
religionist and politician—about 50-50.” 

His Indian work is monumental. His re- 
productions are faithful, and he has succeed- 
ed in penetrating and recreating the spirit 
of the originals. The paintings from India 
impregnate exhibitions of his works with the 
overpowering sultriness of the Orient, a fact 
which led a visitor to the Katchadourian ex- 
hibition in Boston, in 1943, to pen the fol- 
lowing lines: “As the visitor, upon his en- 
trance into the gallery, casts a general glance 
around him, he experiences an immediate 
sense of being transported bodily into a 
remote region of the Orient.” 


* * # 


To Armenians, Sarkis Katchadourian is 
of particular interest not so much that he 
was one of them, but that he caught with his 
deft and incisive brush the agonies of a 
people whose person and property had been 
put to sword and torch. The painter was 
in Caucasian Armenia during the time of 
the Armenia tragedies of the first world 
conflict. He saw heart-rending pictures of 
famished fugitives, the Armenian mother in 
tattered rags holding her suckling chiid in 
her arms, the peasant priest who clung to 
his stricken flock, sunken, shrivelled and 
bony oxen toiling before a cart. He wept 
with his kin-folk and tinctured his pigments 
with his tears and those of his suffering 
people. 
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Katchadourian has painted Mt. Ararat 
and Mt. Arakatz. In gazing at his “Mt. 
Ararat at Dusk,” one of his two studies of 
that mountain, the observer recognizes the 
majesty of the symbol of Armenia, and he 
is introduced to the flowering leas that 
stretch forth from its foothills—the immens- 
ity of the Araratian Plain. The brush of the 
painter has not only caught, like a flawless 
camera, the grandeur of nature, but the 
somber mood of the work tells the visitor 
of the sad and countless centuries through 
which the mountain has looked down upon 
the trials and tribulations of its people. Yet 
there is triumph in the work—there is that 
spirit of hope and faith which is a charac- 








teristic of the Armenian people. Frederic 
Macler, the eminent French orientalist, 
on viewing one of his Ararats, exclaimed in 
rapture, “What a moon! What a masterful 
depiction of the shimmering whiteness of 
the queen of night.” Frank Brangwyn 
wrote that such paintings made Katchadour- 
ian “the painter of his race.” 
* * @ 

Sarkis Katchadourian was not Carlyle’s 
“false man” who could not build a brick 
house. He knew and followed truly the 
properties of the mortar and burned clay 
with which he worked. He built houses, 
not rubbish heaps. He was the architect of 
painters. 


PRAYER 


HoosaGc GREGORY 


O my God, 


Loving you before all else, 
Why are you, your strength, 
In me so weakling wan? 


Why O God, 


Is your light lost 

When it strikes my soul? 
Why have you for me 
Who serve you must 
Nothing but consolation? 


To be consoled I do not scorn, 

For I remember days 

When no comfort was in living, 
But I want more! 

Help me help your kingdom come. 
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The following POEMS are from, or better still, 
just from 


A WORLD OF 
QUESTIONS and THINGS 


Kaatcuik MInasiIaAn 








A Heavy hick-Back 


Are you a two gallon man 

with a four gallon nose 

in the grip of the laugh fear, 
calamity bound since consciousness? 


Give me the four gallon front 

and let me rush the rapids with the 
great men 

of the heavy proboscis, 

let me speed the cataracts with Paga- 
nini and Cyrano, 

with Machiavelli and Setrak. 


Keep your profile-perfecto, 

the gay-time memento, 

and I’ll keep the verse I memorized 

through the maze of nose and grieving; 

keep your dandy hair-do in oils 

and tiny eyes flat as water 

and that small protrusion below, 

just above the tight lips, 

the delicate contours of the Western 
Romeo. 


Give me the four gallon nose 

and let me rush the rapids of the heavy 
front man 

still keeping ancient head alive and 
noisy 

in today’s wind currents, 

the Samson of modern times. 














KHATCHICK MINASIAN 


The Boy in Blue and Fakirs 


Have you given much to fakirs on 
spikes 

in comparative serenity 

gritting their hearts out in the loin 
cloth? 

have you wondered of sixty day fasts 

and breath suspension? 

can there be pulse in leather motivation 

or desires? 

where do the senses go when the lean is 
dried 

and the dried has taken up with spikes 

and baffling past-times? 


Find me a fat man fakir if you will 

said the boy in blue, 

I’m wondering if the spikes will burry 
through. 








From Publius to Misak 


You’ve heard of Publius 
all about Rome, 
stirring up the senate boys 
with the all-plot attitude. 


Have you heard of Misak 
all about Moosh, 

running miles of hill-road 
under the all-revenge act 
with justice in mind 

and patriotism? 


Stassman knew of men who had never 
heard 

of Publius about Rome, 

and he knew of men 

well versed of Misak 

all about Moosh, 
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The Classic Forum 


Can you spear a javelin through the air 
and fool the kids with Latin words 
and claim connections? 

Domino Sanctum Chlorum— 
how is your Greek or Latin 
or what have we here in 

Domino Sanctum Chlorum? 


How do you find the hurdles in printed 

pages, 

a simple line or.two 

braced by a double-header 

of the French and Latin type 

with meaning in some ancient star 

long out of glitter, 

a cut of baloney in uranium flaps? 
alack, alack, alack, lack, lack, 
my fare is plain old baloney 
but my poor jaws crack. 


Can you hop a hurdle 
with a twenty-four girdle 
and have the goddess in mind 
of the up-and-down proportions? 
How do you line up on the classic 
tape 
with a hippo-shape? 


Can you whirl a discus with fair form 
and claim relatives in Macedonia, 
even at twenty yards? 
Can you walk the modern street 
in the all-revealed skirt 
below the knees 
and keep a quiet face with all you 
meet? 


What is your distance in the classic 


forum 
with Domino Sanctum Chlorum? 
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ARMENIAN MUSIC 


By FLORENCE MARDIROSIAN 


The Armenian music is a blending of East- 
ern and Western influences. It has the 
Eastern heart and the Western mind. Like 
that of all nations, Armenian music may be 
classified into two distinct categories; sacred, 
and secular. A comparison of Eastern and 
Western music is necessary for an adequate 
understanding of Armenian music. 

There are two important aspects in music 
—melody and harmony. Music strong in 
melody is called homophony—the other, 
polyphony. Eastern music is homophonous 
but Western music has developed the poly- 
phony. In the music of the West, the con- 
version from homophony to polyphony is 
considered an advanced step from a primitive 
form of musical expression to one more 
highly developed. It is only partially true to 
say that European music is more advanced 
than Eastern music. Eastern music is mon- 
otonous, shrill and plaintive to the Western 
ear. Yet, a discussion of music with Orient- 
als will reveal that, to their ears, Western 
melodies are weaker and less expressive than 
theirs. This may be readily understood. 
The original intensity which had previously 
been concentrated upon a single voice is 
dissipated among several with the transmi- 
ssion from homophony to polyphony. A 
theme accompanied by other parts in coun- 
terpoint receives from the parts an enchant- 
ment to its beauty, but the theme itself 
must submit to certain limitations in order 
to blend with other melodies. There is no 
expansion in complete rhythmic freedom any 
longer. The melody must be bounded by 
the bar-line and thus lose much of its prev- 
ious elasticity and power of development. 
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It is a pity we know very little about 
pagan Armenian music. It could not have 
been preserved because the knowledge of 
writing was lacking. Fortunately, the modes 
of the pagan Armenian music remain in 
Sharakans. Most of the Sharakans still 
used in the Armenian Church were written 
by Nerses Shnorhali. The basis of the 
modes was the tetrachord, or a group of 
four adjacent notes. The original tetrachord 
was called DORIAN, that with one sharp, 
PHRYGIAN and that with two sharps, 
LYDIAN. These tetrachords were made 
into scales by the addition of other tetra- 
chords. A modified form of the MIXOLYD- 
IAN, AEOLIAN and IONIAN modes were 
also used by the Armenians. 

The plain chant is the bridge by which 
one may arrive at an understanding of the 
Armenian church music. An essential differ- 
ence between the Armenian church music 
and the plain chant may be detected by 
those who have had the opportunity of hear- 
ing it. The peculiar manner of singing in 
the Armenian Church may be disturbing to 
most Europeans who are not accustomed to 
it. The Armenian church music is sung in 
a nasal voice, with apparently inaccurate in- 
tervals and much orientation, while the Gre- 
gorian Chant is sung in the familiar manner. 
The Oriental regards the nasal style of sing- 
ing beautiful and it is erroneous to see in it 
merely a “decadent phase” of the art of 
singing as most Europeans look at it. The 
“impure” intervals are characteristic of a 
scale system far richer and more variable 
than that known to the West today. The 
“impure” intervals referred to are probably 
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the quarter tones used in the Armenian 
scale. There is definite evidence of the pres- 
ence of the quarter tones in the Armenian 
music. ‘Their use preserves the national 
characteristics of the music and develops 
better musicianship and artistry. However, 
an inadequate or excessive use of these quar- 
ter tones can be most harmful, for the music 
will then assume Turkish or Arabic charac- 
teristics and thereby lose its value and 
beauty as purely Armenian music. It is 
most essential to adhere to the rules govern- 
ing these quarter tones in order to assert 
their proper usage. 


As soon as these peculiarities are acknow- 
ledged, Arn. >ian church music may be ap- 
preciated witi.,ut further difficulty. How- 
ever, it must be realized that in this, as in 
all other phases of the Eastern Christian 
church, the present conditions are but a 
shadow of their former splendor and that 
only through the medieval manuscripts is 
it possible to gauge the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of the past. 


The character of a nation is reflected and 
preserved in its liturgy. Every race has a 
distinct style of church music. Even if a 
melody is an importation it undergoes cer- 
tain changes through the influence of the 
national style. Taking into consideration 
these ‘migrant’ melodies, it must be remem- 
bered that the transformations effected by 
each country are far more outstanding in the 
East than in the West. On the other hand, 
the folk tunes of the different countries, 
themselves, remain unchanged for much 
longer periods than do Western folk songs. 
If this were not the case, it would be impos- 
sible to trace traditional sources in regions 
swept for centuries by successive waves of 
conquest and destruction—Arab, Persian, 
Mongol, Ottoman, etc. But, strange as it 
seems, the Orient possesses an incredible 
power of permitting the most fiercely con- 
trasted elements to exist alongside each other 
and thus Christianity and its liturgical usage 


has been preserved from complete annihila- 
tion by the dominant Islamic culture. 


As far back as 300 A.D., Christianity not 
only found an entrance into Armenia but 
it was adopted as the religion of the State. 
Up until that time the Syrian influence had 
prevailed and it was Mesrob who liberated 
Armenia from that influence by inventing a 
new style of writing of his own. Classical 
Armenian was the liturgical language and is 
still used in the Church today. The Psalms 
and the Lessons (Pericopes), which were 
taken from the Prophetologium and from 
the Gospels, were intoned in a haif singing 
manner( cantillation). 

There are several opening and closing 
Sharakans, the latter being classified into 
those for the lessons from the Prophetolo- 
gium and those for the Gospel lessons. There 
are also Sharakans for the various prayers in 
liturgy. “Tiarn Mero Hissussi Khristosi” 
is a good example of the opening Sharakan 
for the Gospel lesson. 

The Armenians, like the Byzantine 
Church, used their own systems of neumes, 
the so-called ekphonetic notation, in order to 
record these Sharakans. This system of 
neumes is found in the médieval codices and 
has been handed down orally from one 
generation to another until the present day. 

It is to be regretted that it has been im- 
possible to decode the Armenian notation 
found in the medieval manuscripts. This 
notation is quite similar to the Byzantine 
but it is more complicated. It is impossible 
to depict the difference between the melodies 
of today and those of the flowering period 
of Armenian church music without a knowl- 
edge of the melodies found in these medieval 
manuscripts. Although the Armenian nota- 
tion in use at present is derived from the 
Middle Ages, it originated in the 18th cen- 
tury, at which time the knowledge of the old 
notation was already lost. 

The Divine Liturgy of Armenia is com- 
prised of the Mass and the hymns sung at 
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the Hours. These hymns played an import- 
ant part in the religious life of the Armen- 
ians. The Hymnary contains 1166 hymns. 
In its original form it was poor in hymns 
for Saints’ days and Sundays. But Nerses 
Shnorhali, (1102-1173), who lived at a time 
of national revival, during the rise of a new 
kingdom in Cilicia under the Rubenides dy- 
nasty, enlarged the size of the Hymnary by 
a fifth, increasing all sections considerably. 
The final additions were systematically made 
after Nerses Shnorhali and until the 14th 
century. It took its present form in the last 
thirty years of the 16th century and the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. 

The “Narek,” another book of hymns ex- 
tensively used in the Church today, was 
written by Gregory of Narek, ( 950-1004). 

The hymns in the Armenian liturgy, as 
in the Byzantine, often have more than one 
melody, therefore, a distinction must be 
made between simple song and coloratura 
song. However, among the various types 
of Armenian melodies there are many inter- 
mediate stages. An example of the orna- 
mental coloratura melody is the “Khorhurt 
Khorin.” This hymn, written by Khatcha- 
tur Vartapet of Taron in 1191, is that which 
is sung while the priest is being robed for 
Mass and with which Mass is begun. 

In these highly expressive hymns, Ar- 
menia possesses a school of church music 
which is comparable to the most beautiful 
of all known Eastern styles. 

* * # 2 

Etchmiadzin, Calcutta, the Mekhitarist 
Monasteries in Venice and in Vienna have 
been the most prominent centers where dis- 
tinct types of Armenian church music have 
been developed. Each center has contri- 
buted much in its own way to the preserva- 
tion of the church music to the present day. 

The music of Etchmiadzin is the purest 
source of Armenian church music. The same 
music is in use at Erivan and Tiflis. The 
liturgical melodies set forth by the religious 
localities in Europe contain different versions 


from the traditional forms. The melodies 
of the Mekhitarists in the Monastery of San 
Lazzaro in Venice show Turkish influence 
and are also rhythmically influenced by their 
European environment. Those of the Ar- 
menian colony in Calcutta are no longer tra- 
ditional. Because of the close relationship 
between the Armenians of Persia and those 
living in India, the melodies are derived 
from those in use at Djulfa in Ispahan. In 
1850 Bishop Thaddeus went to Djulfa from 
Etchmadzin and restored the understanding 
and use of the Armenian melodies. Due to 
the isolated position of the colony, he found 
that the inhabitants had preserved their old 
tales, traditions and customs with true love 
and devotion and the old melodies had been 
preserved in their purest form, but owing 
to the lack of interest, they were in danger 
of being forgotten. He taught these melo- 
dies to Amy Abgar who later wrote them 
down, harmonized them and had them pub- 
lished in Calcutta. 


Makar Ekmalian, a protege of Catholicos 
Gevork IV, was an outstanding figure in the 
history of the Armenian church music. To- 
gether with N. Tashjian, noted musicologist 
of Constantinople and Poghos Varjapet Jeb- 
edjian, he wrote down in notation the Shara- 
kans of the church. These were compiled 
into a huge volume containing approximate- 
ly 1100 pages which was published in 1875. 


While studying in Petrograd during the 
period from 1891 to 1893 under Rubinstein 
and Tschaikowsky, he realized that as beau- 
tiful as the monophonic Armenian liturgy 
was, it was imperative to make certain im- 
provements in order to enhance and enrich 
it to a higher level. He undertook this 
great task, upon the completion of his studies 
at Petrograd and accepted an assignment as 
musical instructor and conductor in Tiflis. 
He then revised, harmonized and arranged 
the Mass according to European theory, fer 
three and four part male voices and four 
part mixed voices. This work came to the 
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attention of Khrimian Hairik who was then 
Catholicos, who, by a special encyclical to 
all of the Armenian churches granted per- 
mission for the use of the Ekmalian Mass. 
The same Mass is used extensively in the 
Armenian churches throughout the world 
today. 

Besides the Mass, Ekmalian has harmon- 
ized many other sacred songs and Sharakans 
in two, three and four parts. Among the 
most familiar frequently sung are the 
“Hrashapar Astvatz,” “Ov Yeranelid Ame- 
netzoon,” “Ooragh Ler Soorp Yekeghetzi,” 
etc. However, Ekmalian has not onlv de- 
voted his efforts to the transcription and 
harmonization of the sacred music alone, but 
has also spent time on the arrangement of 
many secular compositions of which “Zeit- 
untziner,” “Azniv Unker” and “Ter Ketzo,” 
(the latter being ecclesiastical in nature), 
are the most familiar. 

ao - 2 

Armenia is greatly indebted to the late, 
beloved Komitas Vartapet for the advance- 
ment and augmentation of her musical his- 
tory. Komitas Vartapet, who was born in 
Gudina, (Keotahia), on September 26, 
1869, displayed a great love for his 
church and music at a _ very early 
age. His unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge and his unusual musical talent 
having been recognized, he was sent to 
Etchmiadzin for study. From the monks he 
received his first instruction in Armenian 
music and later continued the further study 
of this subject with Kara-Murza who was a 
great influence upon him. This influence 
urged Komitas Vartapet to delve into the 
ancient music of Armenia. During the per- 
iod from 1893 to 1895, upon frequent visits 
to Tiflis, he availed himself of the opportun- 
ity to study European music with Ekmalian. 
A year later he went to Berlin and for a 
period of three years received private tutor- 
ing in European theory and harmony from 
Richard Schmidt, director of the Richard 
Schmidt Institute of Music. He continued 


his formal musical education by matriculat- 
ing in the Fridrich Wilhelm Imperiai Uni- 
versity. September of that year found him 
back at Etchmiadzin as choirmaster and 
an instructor of music in the ‘Jemaran’ 
Academy. It was at this time that Komitas 
Vartapet perceived the necessity of applying 
his acquired knowledge of European music 
to the further study and notation of the ob- 
scure music of his race. He gave a new im- 
pulse to research work on Armenian church 
melodies and their notation. He spent sev- 
enteen years studying an estimated 3,000 
manuscripts of the ancient Armenian liturgy 
found in the various monasteries. This 
study revealed a vast difference between 
the old classical Armenian liturgy and that 
used in the Church today and as a result 
of his findings, he recorded and harmonized 
all of the classical liturgy. 

Komitas Vartapet’s chief work, however, 
was the collection, transcription and harmon- 
ization of the Armenian folk songs. In tak- 
ing down the songs from the villagers and 
peasants, he carefully recorded each voice 
separately and attached great importance 
to every detail. He sometimes violated rules 
of counterpoint but it was done so tactfully 
that no one dares question it. From 1911 
to 1915, he compiled, arranged and harmon- 
ized approximately 3,500 folk songs. 

Komitas Vartapet’s first European lecture 
on Armenian music was delivered at the In- 
ternational Society of Musicologists in Ber- 
lin of which he was a charter member. Many 
renowned and noteworthy professors and 
musicians were present at this and subse- 
quent lectures. They expressed their grati- 
fication for the enlightening contents of the 
lectures which revealed a musical theory 
heretofore unknown to the European and 
Western world. 

In 1914, upon the invitation of the Inter- 
national Society of Musicologists of Paris, 
he delivered his most important and profic- 
ient lecture on Armenian notation, folk mu- 
sic and composition. This lecture not only 
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ARMENIAN Music 


established the importance of the Armenian 
music in the minds of the Europeans but 
it also commanded their utmost respect for 
himself and his people. 

The numerous choral concerts which 
Komitas Vartapet conducted throughout the 
foremost capitals of Europe and Asia were 
acclaimed by the critics as being outstand- 
ing musical accomplishments. The exten- 
sive lecture and concert tours throughout 
the Continent were instrumental in creating 
a widespread interest in Armenian music. 

Up until this point we have dealt with 
Armenian church music exclusively. Now, 
a discussion of the secular music follows. 

** @ 


Until within recent years, there existed a 
number of ashooghs, counterparts of the 
Greek minstrels, the French Troubadours, 
the German Minnesingers—who combined 
the profession of musicians with that of 
chroniclers. They kept alive the great tra- 
ditions of their country’s history and en- 
deavored to prove the essential unity of feel- 
ing in the nation. They generally sang of 
love and gallantry and constantly introduced 
into their songs praises of the varied beau- 
ties of nature. These men were held in 
high esteem in their time and their fame was 
widespread. The art of the ashoogh flour- 
ished during the 15th century. However, 
we find two prominent ashooghs in the 18th 
century—Ashoogh Tatur of Karin, singer of 
wine, and Ashoogh David, singer of flowers. 

The most popular ashoogh was Sayat 
Nova.* He lived in the 19th century and 
was court singer to the last of the Georgian 
kings, Heraclius. He played and sang in a 
plaintive and monotonous tone without rais- 
ing his voice to a high pitch, and in pathetic 
parts drew profound emotion from his lis- 
teners. He accompanied himself on the 
“kemancha”—a violin type instrument play- 
ed with a bow while held in a vertical posi- 





* There was another very popular ashoogh in the 
late 19th century—Ashoogh Djivani—Ed. 
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tion on the knees. Many of his songs are 
still popular today. 

The rapid disappearance of the ashoogh 
is attributed to education and the introduc- 
tion of the printing press. 

For the Armenians, song was preeminent- 
ly music. There was very little instrumental 
music and this was used mainly for vocal 
accompaniments. Armenian song can be 
traced back 2,500 years even though the 
composers are unknown. It is known, how- 
ever, that King Artashes on his death bed, 
composed a song in which he mentions the 
horns and drums. Songs have also been 
written about Anahit, Astghik and Vahagn. 
Singing was a great thing in Armenia and 
singers were called philosophers. 

There are songs of battles lost and won, 
of the joys and sorrows of the Armenian 
people and the vicissitudes of their destiny. 
Being truly national in spirit, such songs 
soon passed into folk songs and are still sung 
to the present time. 

eee 


It is interesting to note that the Armenian 
folk music was one of the main factors that 
preserved the race from possible extinction 
by the great powers with whom it came in 
contact. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
learn that their folk music has such a mag- 
netic appeal to the Armenian people. 

The richness and fertility of the land, the 
sturdy, healthy stock, remarkable, like most 
Southern races, for cheerful manners and 
love of songs and dances, has contributed 
much to the development of a gay and vital 
music. The words and music of the folk 
songs are of such power and beauty, they 
impress all listeners. These include the 
ploughing and threshing songs of the peas- 
ant, love songs, songs of village life as well 
as dance tunes. The numerous dance tunes 
are outstanding in their distinctive vital- 
ity and rhythmic variety. The love songs 
are more tender and not as voluptuous as 
the Persian. They are mainly lyrical in 
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character and reflect the sentiments and 
emotions of the peasant. In many instances 
the love element is not for another person 
but for the peasant’s love of his oxen or 
nature itself. However, there are some love 
songs which are remarkably beautiful and 
expressive in their simplicity. They are 
completely devoid of Oriental frills and or- 
namentation. The words of the many cradle 
songs are of great beauty and their melan- 
choly and plaintive melodies possess a charm 
of their own.* 

The rhythm of the Armenian folk songs 
is often characterized by irregularity. The 
melodies usually start on the first beat of 
the measure but the phrases are often of un- 
equal length, and the timing is frequently 
in 5-4 or 7-4 time. It is not unusual to find 
alternating measures of 4-4 and 5-4 rhythm. 
In some instances the melodies start in the 
minor key and continue for a time in that 
mode and then without warning immediately 
modulate into a major key. Syncopation is 
especially prevalent in the dance songs. 

The music in Soviet Armenia is almost 
entirely westernized. The students at the 
National Conservatory in Erivan are receiv- 
ing musical instruction according to the 
modern methods of composition and har- 
mony. The symphonic and choral music, 
based on folk themes, are more or less Rus- 
sian in character. 





* We may here remember the revolutionary songs 
sung by modern ashooghs telling of the glorious 
heroism of Armenian Haiduk revolutionary fight- 
ers. In this connection, the songs relating the 
deeds of Andranik, Vardan and Hamazasb, and 
others, are especially outstanding, as are the songs 
praising freedom.—Ed. 


Two particularly interesting young com- 
posers of Armenia are Aram Khatchatour- 
ian and Aro Stepanian. The works of 
Khatchatourian have now attained world 
fame and there is no need to elaborate on 
his achievements. Aro Stepanian is the 
composer of the comic opera, “The Brave 
Nazar,” several chamber pieces and vocal 
and instrumental music. Ter Khevondian, 
Romanos Melikian and Karo Zakarian are 
also familiar composers working in the realm 
of opera, lieder and concert music.* Their 
music is more Armenian in nature than the 
previously mentioned two young composers. 
Christofar Kushnaryev is another prominent 
composer who is chiefly recognized for his 
organ selections and at present is working 
on an Armenian historical opera. 


Even though folk music is greatly ap- 
preciated, it must be admitted that it is 
negligible in comparison to composed or 
artistic music. The advent of some great 
composers gave us German, French, Rus- 
sian music. Other smaller nations whose 
folk music is not as striking have become 
prominent through such representatives as 
Grieg, Dvorak, Smetana, Liszt, etc. It is 
now time for our Armenian composers to 
write their symphonies and rhapsodies based 
on real native folk tunes and thereby de- 
mand general recognition and acquire world 
wide fame. Armenian music is a valuable 
and beautiful possession. 





* Another composer of note is Alexander Spendia- 
roff whose works embrace the operatic and sym- 
phonic field.—Ed. 
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BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN 


By REUBEN KARINIAN 


I 
The Unusual Secrecy and Propaganda 


The Iron Curtain which separates the 
Soviet Union from the rest of the world is 
serving its purposes even more effeatively 
than the celebrated “Chinese Wall.” That 
aim is twofold: to keep in complete darkness 
the peoples living under the Soviet yoke in 
regard to life in the outside world, and to 
hide from the discerning eyes of the peoples 
of the world the stark reality behind the Iron 
Curtain. The aim is to mislead both mul- 
titudes, inside and outside. 

To achieve this aim, the Soviet is not 
content with merely confining ats peoples 
within the curtain, but has created a host 
of similar curtains within its borders, from 
city to village, from village to city, from 
province to province, from republic to re- 
public, from institution to institution, from 
class to class, and from person to person. 
So perfected and rigid is this sinister system 
that everything in the country has become 
a state secret. The newspapers are not per- 
mitted to portray the daily life of the people; 
their content is restricted solely to specific 
instructions and propaganda articles con- 
tingent on the daily party line. Instead of 
freely broadcasting information concerning 
internal and external developments, the 
radio is permitted to offer only that which 
is caloulated to best serve the interests of 
the communist party. 
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Through a system of rigorous censorship, 
the Soviet government endeavors to keep 
both sides of the cuntain in the dark con- 
cerning the dispositions, the worries, the 
thoughts, the aspirations, and the develop- 
ments in the daly life of the peoples under 
its rule. For complete mastery of this 
plan, it also resorts to other means the 
effects of which would be plain if we were 
to make a light comparison with the free 
democracies of the world, and especially 
with the United States. In the latter coun- 
try, for example, every man, whether na- 
tive or alien, is perfectly free to travel in 
any part of the country, to see whatever he 
wants to see (with the exception of course 
of a few places considered military secret), 
and to write whatever he wants to write, 
with no restriction, and without subjecting 
himself or someone else to danger. 

That is not the case, however, in the 
Soviet Union or in any country which is 
under the control of the Bolsheviks. There, 
neither the stranger nor the native are free 
to move from place to place. Special per- 
mission is needed to travel anywhere; and 
after many difficulties, even if permission 
is obtained, their every step is watched 
closely. Even foreign correspondents are 
forced to stay in Moscow where they neither 
can freely communicate with the local people, 
nor can write their papers an adequate 
picture of what they see or hear. If under 
exceptional circumstances, they or foreign 
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visitors are permitted to visit the provinces, 
these invariably are surrounded by Soviet 
spies, are permitted to see only selected 
places, and even in these places they are 
given no chance to converse freely with the 
people who dread being seen with strangers 
for fear of incurring the government’s dis- 
pleasure. 

Foreign correspondents and visitors who 
upon return home write freely of what 
they have seen or heard do so at the risk 
of never again entering the Soviet Union; 
but even what they have seen or known is 
exceedingly limited, and often superficial, 
because few of them know the Russian lan- 
guage and their interpreters invariably have 
been Soviet spies. When, in addition to all 


this, a powerful press and radio, supple- - 


mented by countless secret agents, daily dis- 
tort the facts and confuse the minds, it be- 
comes plain why it is so difficult to form 
an accurate and objective idea of life in the 
Soviet Union. 


II 
Truths Which Leak Out of the Cracks 


in the Iron Curatin 


Despite these drastic measures, it is im- 
possible for the Soviet government to hold 
back the truth for ever. Its success, at the 
most, can be partial and only temporary. 
Take, for example, the case of the concen- 
tration camps in which approximately ten 
million slaves have been doomed to painful 
labor and a slow death, which fact has be- 
come known with all its grisly details, de- 
spite the Soviet’s frantic efforts to hide it. 
We now know that the number of these 
victims has never diminished because the 
vacuum caused by thousands of deaths is 
filled by fresh recruits from all parts of 
the Soviet Union. The testimonies of 
countless Polish prisoners and accidental 
escapees from these camps during the war, 
together with information accumulated by 
indirect means, have enabled two socialist 
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leaders, David Dallin and B. Nicolayevsky, 
to put out an impressive book in English, 
giving a living picture of the gruesome life 
of these slaves in Soviet concentration 
camps. 


The Soviet government likewise has been 
unable to conceal the astounding fact that 
during the war more than one million sol- 
diers of the Red Anmy went over to Hitler’s 
side, and under Gen. Viasov fought against 
their kinsmen. This fact was established 
by irrefutable proof furnished by most 
trustworthy American sources. Such mass 
treason, unprecedented in the annals of 
history, reveals the extent and depth of 
the Russian peoples’ boundless hatred of 
the present regime. The same feeling is 
shared by the more than one million Rus- 
sians who prefer a fugitive life in various 
parts of Europe to a return to the Soviet 
yoke in their own fatherland. And lastly, 
another indication of this deep-rooted 
hatred is the case of more than 5,000 offi- 
cers, soldiers, and other functionaries of the 
Red Army who recently deserted their 
posts in the ocoupied regions of Germany 
and Austria, and surrendered to the British 
and the Americans, knowing full well that 
should they be caught or returned they 
would be sentenced to death by the Soviet 
government. Undoubtedly, the number of 
such escapees would be far greater if the 
British and the Americans encouraged their 
escape and offered them protection. 


The Soviet government likewise has 
failed to conceal at least from the outside 
world the exceedingly unfavorable but elo- 
quent fact that, to retain its totalitarian 
hold on the country, it has been obliged to 
maintain, aside from the police force, a 
huge internal security corps of more than 
500,000 crack troops, now known as the 
NVD. No free democratic country need 
maintain such a huge force. Had the So- 
viet government been the product of the 
will of the people’s majority, it goes with- 
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out saying that it would not need to confine 
ten million suspects in concentration camps 
where they are daily rotting, nor would it 
be obliged to maintain an imposing special 
army to preserve the internal peace, to say 
nothing of being compelled to supress every 
party, faction, or individual who honestly 
differ in ideology or thought. 

And lastly, the Soviet government was 
unable to conceal from the outside world 
the organized loot to which it recently sub- 
jected its people under the pretext of de- 
valuating the ruble; for it is impossible to 
conceal something which affects the daily life 
of a people, or to hide permanently a major 
operation on the sick body of Soviet econ- 
omy. 

III 


Monetary Reform — The Loot 


The most striking development which re- 
cently seeped through the Iron Curtain un- 
doubtedly is this wholesale boot which the 
Soviet government foisted on the Russian 
people as a great monetary “reform.” What 
actually took place was that, by the re- 
placement of ten old rubles for one new 
ruble, the Soviet government obliterated by 


| one stroke 90 percent of the value of the 


| money held by the common people. 


The 
reader would have a clearer view of the 
picture if he would visualize for a moment 
what the result would have been if the so- 
called reform had been applied in the United 


States, replacing ten old dollars with one 


’ 








new dollar. 

That the Soviet “reform” made certain 
exceptions, such as the status of those hold- 
ing more than 3,000 rubles in the banks 
and who lost nothing, or those holding 5 to 
10 thousand rubles who lost half of their 
holdings, detracts nothing from the uni- 
versal havoc wrought when it is considered 
that the number of those in the Soviet Union 
keeping money in the banks is compara- 
tively few, and this is limited generally to 
the cities. The vast majority of the people, 
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and especially the peasantry keep their 
savings in their homes. Consequently, 
those who benefited from the exceptional 
provisions were comparatively few, whereas 
the majority of the population in the cities, 
and certainly the whole of the peasantry 
lost 90 percent of their savings. 


Nor did the abolition of rationing mate- 
rially improve the living conditions of the 
common people. First, the most important 
commodities, especially bread, were cheaper 
under the rationing system than they are 
now. Secondly, due to the shontage of 
goods in the stores, the long queues of for- 
mer rationing days still prevail, and if any- 
thing, the situation today is even worse. 
As to the so-called commercial stores, while 
their prices are lower than formerly, they 
are still very exorbitant when compared 
with prices in the United States. 


In this connection, a survey of the AFL 
official organ has furnished some interesting 
figures. Thus, the American worker needs 
work only 6 minutes to earn the price of a 
pound of white bread, whereas the Soviet 
worker needs 2 hours and 8 minutes to earn 
the same. For a pound of sugar the Ameri- 
oan worker needs work 5 minutes, the So- 
viet worker 2 hours and 50 minutes. For 
a pound of butter, the former 44 minutes, 
the latter 12 hours and 28 minutes. For 
a pound of rice, the former only 10 minutes, 
the latter 3 hours and 35 minutes. For a 
quart of milk, the former 9 minutes, the 
latter one hour and 31 minutes. For a 
pound of beef steak, the former 28 min- 
utes, the latter 5 hours and 40 minutes. 
For a pound of pork, the former 41 min- 
utes, the latter 6 hours and 25 minutes. 

According to the same study, the Ameri- 
can worker has four times as large living 
quarters as the Soviet worker for which 
he gives 28 to 38 hours of his monthly labor, 
whereas the Soviet worker gives 10 to 21 
hours of his monthly labor for a single 
room which is totally lacking in modern 
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conveniences. The daily diet of the Ameri- 
can worker, continues the AFL organ, is 
a royal banquet for the Soviet worker. For 
the daily menu of his family, without meat, 
the Soviet worker must work 8 hours, 
whereas the American worker earns the 
same in 4 hours, including meat, milk, 
butter, and vegetables, items which the 
Soviet worker seldom sees. In the Soviet 
Union, mothers and even children are 
compelled to work in order to meet their 
minimum of necessities. 

The so-called monetary reform has ag- 
gravated this already insufferable situation 
not only by wiping out unscrupulously a 
large part of the people’s savings, but by 
the failure to offer real remedies. The de- 
valuation of the ruble has demonstrated 
that the so-called Soviet socialist economy 
is not exempt from the inflationary crises 
of capitalistic countries, and if anything, 
it is capable of imposing even more severe 
privations on the people. The Soviet gov- 
ernment has said much about the forth- 
coming crash in America, a potential catas- 
trophe to which it has long looked forward, 
and yet it itself was unable to prevent the 
crisis in its own country, as a result of which 
a goodly share of the people lost 90 per- 
cent of their hard-earned savings of ard- 
uous years. This proof alone is more elo- 
quent than all the grandiose communist 
boastings about the “Soviet pamadise.” 


IV 
A New Obstacle 


The degree of fear which the Soviet gov- 
ernment entertains lest the outsiders be- 
came advised of internal developments 
other than through its official communica- 
tions is indicated by the new edict which 
prohibits any Soviet citizen from any inter- 
course with foreigners except the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs. It means 
that, henceforth, only Molotov and his sub- 
ordinates are permitted to maintain rela- 
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tions with foreigners, not even excepting 
the other ministries and their functionaries, 
Hitherto, the Soviet government had no 
fear of the people’s defection. As is known, 
the peoples of the Soviet Union were fac- 
tually deprived of all treedom of contact 
with strangers, subject to punishment or 
even death. Foreigners in the Soviet Union 
were a sort of plague in the eyes of the peo- 
ple who shunned them. But altogether dif- 
ferent was the case with the Soviet func- 
tionaries. Unable to avoid contact with 
foreigners, these might willingly or unwill- 
ingly impart information which they should 
not, or could say things which they should 
not say. 

It is in order to remove this inconvenience 
that the Soviet government is confining to 
the foreign office alone ail matters of con- 
tact with strangers. It is needless to say 
that these will be, or already have been in- 
structed as to what they shall say or how 
they shall behave with the strangers. There 
hardly is, or has ever been another gov- 
ernment in the world which used such rig- 
orous and radical means to reduce to a 
minimum intercommunication of its peo- 
ples with the outside world as is now being 
done by the Soviet governent. Only a gov- 
ernment founded on limitless tyranny and 
sham could be so apt, or have need to re- 
sort to such stringent measures. 


V 


The Conclusions of Prof. Varga and the 
' Attitude of the Soviet Government 


These repressive measures alone would 
have been pitiful in results were they not 
supplemented by an unprecedented machin- 
ery of organized propaganda, both inside 
and outside, to satunate the minds of the 
public with interminable shams, distor- 
tions of the truth, and outright lies. Gov- 
ernment monopoly of expression inside the 
vast domain of the Soviet Union, and the 
vast network of Soviet Fifth Columns 
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abroad, maintained and supported by Soviet 
moral and material aid, stopping at no ob- 
stacle to make their voice heard, in the end, 
could not fail to mislead a considerable por- 
tion of the population inside, and to a con- 
siderable although much less degree to 
befuddle the minds of the people of the 


Western democracies. 


The legendary world whica the Soviet 
government has forced upon its foilowers 
both inside and outside is illustrated by the 
case of Prof. Varga, the famous Soviet 
economist. Having been instructed by his 
Mose w masters to make a post-war study 
of the capitalistic West, and particularly 
the economy of the United States, Prof. 
Varga conscientiously completed his task 
and turned his work over to the printers. 
But scarcely had the first few copies of the 
book seen the light when the masters of the 
Kremlin not only stopped its publication, 
but immediately ousted the author, closed 
the institution which he headed, and pub- 
licly reprimanded him. Prof. Varga was 
disgraced because he had conscientiously 
carried out his assignment, and had dared 
to arrive at conclusions which contravened 
the views of the Soviet government; and 
what is worst of all, because he had refused 


to retract his “heretical” views despite the . 


ternific pressure to which he was subjected. 


As generally known, Stalin and his Polit- 
bureau are still firmly convinced (or at 
least make it appear so) that an economic 
crash, similar to the crisis of 1929-33, is in- 
evitable in America, and that the subse- 
quent unemployment will force that coun- 
try to withdraw from Europe and Asia. 
This explains why the Soviet government 
has hitherto followed a policy of procras- 
tinating the peace and of sabotaging the 
Marshall Plan. With the retirement of 
the United States from Europe and Asia, 
Stalin and his associates think they shail 
have a free hand, without resorting to war, 
to accomplish everything they wish, but 


which hitherto they have been unable to ac- 
complish as result of American resistance. 

But Prof. Varga, the greatest Soviet au- 
thority on economics, is of an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion. After a comprehensive and 
critical examination of the post-war econ- 
omy of the United States and the Western 
democracies, he arrived at the following 
significant conclusions: 

1. A major economic orisis during the 
next ten years in the United States is un- 
likely. 

2. The Soviet Union, capitalist America, 
and Great Britain have no need of an im- 
mediate clash on the economic field but can 
collaborate peacefully. The experiment of 
the last war has demonstrated that, in case 
of necessity, the Western democracies are 
capable of subjecting to government con- 
trol all capitalistic and monopolistic com- 
panies, to limit or restrain their profiteer- 
ing, and to correct the economy of the 
country in the interests of the government 
and its demands. 

3. During the war, the condition of the 
“exploited” workers of the Western democ- 
racies, and especially of the United States, 
instead of deteriorating, has, on the con- 
trary, improved 20 percent. Meanwhile, 
the capitalistic governments were in a posi- 
tion, not only to provide for their war needs, 
but to offer their workers adequate food, 
necessary social services, and more tolerable 
conditions of living, by drawing upon the 
profits of the capitalists. 

4. By offering independence or auton- 
omy to their colonies, the Western capital- 
istic “imperialist” governments have mate- 
rially reduced the exploitation of their de- 
pendencies to such extent that, a number 
of colonies which fonmerly were debtors, 
are now creditor nations. 

5. The Western capitalistic countries 
are not the tools of industrialists or monop- 
olists. An example of this is England 
where the workers, and especially the Labor 
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Party, today are in a position to pass laws 
which are contrary to the interests of the 
capitalists. 

Amazingly enough, the Soviet govern- 
ment, instead of taking into account these 
conclusions based on irrefutable evidence, 
and shaping its future policy accordingly, 
has demoted and disgraced a great econo- 
mist. Needless to say that, had the Soviet 
government followed Prof. Varga’s advice, 
not only would it long since have found a 
common ground for cooperation with the 


Western democracies, but would have suc- 
ceeded in actually securing a substantial 
post-war Lend-Lease from the United 
States, to reconstruct the ruined regions of 
its vast country, and to alleviate its present 
economic crisis. 

It did not follow the advice of Varga be- 
cause its real aim is not cooperation with 
th Western democracies, but the extension 
of world revolution, in order to subjugate all 
nations, great or small, and to insure the 
perpetuation of its existence. 
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THE POETRY 
OF ARMENIA 





(Part I) 





By VALERY BRUSSOV 
(The English Translation by Dr. Arra Avakian) 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
3 portion of Armenia’s territory passed to 
the guardianship of Russia. As a result, 
a segment of the Armenian people were al- 
lowed to exercise their inherent abilities 
and to develop a new cultural life. A new 
Armenian literature couched in the modern 
Armenian language, known as the Ashkhar- 
apar, distinct and different from the classic 
Armenian “Grabar,” came into existence. 

Nevertheless, even in this cultural revival, 
the Armenian separation of many centuries 
became manifest. At the very inception of 
this new literature, two new dialects came 
into existence, one in the west, and one in 
the east. Among the western Armenians, 
there came into use what is called the Con- 
stantinople dialect; the Ararat dialect be- 
came the medium of expression of the east- 
ern Armenians. The new cumulative liter- 
ature of Armenia was benefitted by these 
two slightly differing dialects. In truth, the 
new literature developed along two differ- 
ent courses, and the result was the appear- 
ance of two schools of literature—the Turko- 
Armenian form, and the Russo-Armenian 
style. The final echo of the age-long battle 
between the influence of the east and the 
west is heard in this separation. 

The successive influences cast on Armen- 
ian letters, culture, and life by the Japhe- 
tites, the Aryans, the Persians, and the 
Greeks, the Parthians, and the Romans, the 
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Sassanians and the Byzantines, and, later, 
by the Arabs and the Bagratid kingdom; the 
principalities of the “long-armed” princes 
of Ani; the Cilician kingdom; and then Ar- 
menia under the Mohammedan yoke, and 
finally the Armenian colonies of Europe, 
and the Turko-Armenian and the Russo-Ar- 
menian schools of the new literature—all 
these were like milestones or, if you wish, 
like components in the broad outline of the 
history of the alternating influences of the 
East and of the West—Asia and Europe— 
on Armenia. If we were to consider that 
the historic mission of the Armenian people 
was to establish a synthesis of those two 
principles which conflicted always with one 
another, then, per force, Armenian literature 
also must have passed by these milestones, 
and been affected by the prevailing influ- 
ences. Since lyric poetry is the voice 
and soul of the people, the first attempts 
to reconcile and harmonize these different 
elements must be found in the Armenian 
lyric verses. 

The indispensable key which opens to our 
understanding the magnificent halls of Ar- 
menia’s popular poetry is the “duality in 
unity” which characterizes the Armenian 
people—an indivisible whole which, how- 
ever, rests on two different bases. 

There is a popular Armenian legend 
which, from all appearances, must date from 
ancient times. Once upon a time, according 
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to this legend, there was was a BULBOUL, 
a nightingale, who loved a rose and, with 
its constant warblings, sang of the beauty 
of that flower far more beautifully than 
could any of the other birds. No other 
bird, in fact, could possibly equal that Bul- 
boul in the art of singing. Years passed; 
but one day, there came flying from a far- 
off land a strange bird which the legend 
calls a HADON, who proceeded to fall in 
love with the rose, and to praise it in song 
more beautiful than that of the Bulboul. 
The latter, as result, was constrained to 
fly away, and its songs were forgotten. 

BULBOUL, in Armenian, means night- 
ingale. It also is a word borrowed from 
the Persian. But the word HADON, which 
also means nightingale, is, in reality, the 
Greek word AEDON, with changes only in 
the first two letters. This shows how Ar- 
menian legend has symbolically described 
the two influences which followed one after 
the other—the Persian and the Hellenic. 
Thus, in the Armenian ballad we find east- 
ern irridescence and brilliance blended and 
interwoven with western restraint and 
symmetry. 

* * # 

It is generally impossible, of course, to 
determine when a particular ballad was 
written. We are able to determine the 
period of origin of only those ballads which 
have been handed down to us through cer- 
tain works, such as those of Moses of Khor- 
en, Gregory Magistros, and others, and 
those popular songs which are nothing more 
than mere echoes of historical events, as 
for example the song of King Levon on 
slavery and the more recent songs of the 
leaders of Zeitoun. 

We are not able to establish conclusively 
the date of the origin of the old Armenian 
popular songs by either their contents or 
meaning, or, for that matter, even by the 
dialect in which they are written, because 
each generation has altered these songs to 
suit its own dialect, comprehension, and in- 


terpretation. For example, the names of 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, Gregory the II- 
luminator, and of other saints, have replaced 
the names of heathen deities in these songs, 
and old and obsolete words have been sup- 
planted by their modern equivalents. For 
that very reason, therefore, the Armenian 
popular song—and the popular song of any 
people for that matter—may generally be 
viewed as the sum total of the life of that 
people. Centuries and generations which 
have succeeded one upon the other have 
acted the critic. If a song, for example, did 
not satisfy the artistic demands of the times, 
it was relegated to oblivion. On the other 
hand, if a song appealed as strongly to the 
younger people as it had to their parents, 
and forefathers, it was retrenched, and lived. 
Thus, by a sort of “natural selection,” a 
kind of “canonical” repertory, there has 
come into existence an “Ark of the Coven- 
ant” of popular songs wherein has been pre- 


- served all those songs which have been close 


to the hearts of the people and which have 
seemed precious and important to them. 
The popular songs preserved during the 
course of the centuries, then, are witnesses 
not of the preferences of the people of any 
particular period, but are general expres- 
sions of the popular spirit. 


To this day we do not have a complete 
and accurate anthology of popular Armenian 
songs as exists in the case of the Lithuani- 
ans, or the Finns, not to mention larger 
nations. The conditions of history have 
prevented the compilation of such a work 
by the Armenians. Even today, new speci- 
mens of popular Armenian songs continue 
to be discovered and recorded by Armenian 
scholars. The author himself did similar 
work in Tiflis, in 1916. All that has been 
collected up to now, nevertheless, in techni- 
cal publications (Prof. G. Gostdaniantz, for 
instance, has done a great deal along this 
line in recent years), and in various na- 
tional song books, suffice to lend an idea 
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of the characteristics and unusual richness 
of the Armenian popular lyric. The old 
saying “there dwells a poet within the soul 
of every Armenian” is confirmed by 
the old Armenian songs of which we 
know. Besides possessing the unusual vir- 
tues of the popular creation—artlessness, 
directness, and excellent descriptive adjec- 
tives—the Armenian song is remarkable be- 
cause of its exquisitely ornamented ration- 
alism, a thing which, by the way, is also 
peculiar to Slavonic songs. When one be- 
comes acquainted with the Armenian popu- 
lar song, he finds it difficult to believe that 
those wonderful creations were not the 
dainty or profound products of the pen of 
some contemporary poet who was the mas- 
ter of the technique of versification, until 
one learns that these same songs are being 
sung even today by the Armenian people 
on the plains of Ararat, in the Yerask val- 
ley, in the mountain villages of historical 
Armenia and, even as late as the recent 
tragic days, on the shores of Lake Van. 


* * 


The popular Armenian song is not charac- 
terized by the boisterously impetuous spirit 
of the Scandinavian song whose inspiration 
is the ice and sea, and the leaden sky. The 
warmth of the South, and the opulence of 
the East, breathe in the Armenian song. The 
grief and simplemindedness of the Russian 
song, which assumed its form during the 
childhood of the Russian people, is also ab- 
sent from its Armenian counterpart. In the 
Armenian song, on the contrary, one feels 
the maturity of character of a people which, 
from its cradle days, has been in contact 
with the foremost civilizations of the world. 
The Armenian song, furthermore, lacks the 
characterictic coarseness of the German 
lieder which is repelling in all its blunt plain- 
ness. The finesse and emotional selectivity 
of the Armenian song have been borrowed 
from its eastern neighbors. But, at the 
same time, the extremely fanatical emotion- 


alism of the eastern popular song is strange - 
to the Armenian song.. 

Aryan blood, and the influence of the 
Hellenic school, have acted as restraints on 
the wild, unleashed imagination of the East. 
Though passion is strong in Armenian 
songs, that passion is always moderate and 
modest; and however fiery its nature, it is 
still restrained in the expression of that 
passion. The Armenian popular song is 
poetry cut from the colorful cloth of the 
East, and the wise and somber textiles of 
the West. It is a poetry which knows grief, 
but not despair; passion, but not frenzy; 
and admiration, but not license. It is not 
the song of the Persian prince to his be- 
loveds of the seraglio, but it is the sigh of 
lovers in the meeting. It is not the com- 
mand of Mohammed, “Carry off those slave 
girls,” but it is the blessing of a mother 
upon her son who goes to battle for a noble . 
cause. It is not the mumbo-jumbo moan- 
ing of the Indian widow upon the pyre as 
she prepares to be burnt to ashes with her 
deceased mate; but rather it is the gentle 
and soul-rending sobbing of the Christian 
wife who kneels by the grave of her beloved 
husband. 

And when we consider the unique beauty 
and originality of style with which the Ar- 
menian song can approach any theme, then 
with much reason can we speak of the popu- 
lar songs of Armenia as being the products 
of the genius of an artistic people. 

The truth of the preceding statement is 
evident to all who are familiar with the 
Armenian popular songs. Although any 
particular people will put its own peculiar 
stamp or mark upon the creations of its 
poets, there exists, nevertheless, in the “ar- 
tistic” poetry of all ages and all races, a 
certain universal or international something 
which renders it possible to reproduce in 
cther languages, through the media of trans- 
lations, a verse of a particular people. But 
it is impossible to reproduce faithfully in 
another language, all the qualities of a popu- 
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lar song of a nation—the originality, the 
timbre, the uniqueness, and of course, the 
language. It is not enough simply to re- 
tain or to make genuine facsimiles of the 
contents—to reproduce the meaning of the 
song, the continent figures; and no matter 
how faithful the translation might be, it is 


almost impossible to retain fully that in- 


expressible element, that ineffable quality 
which, indeed, is the fundamentally wonder- 
ful thing in the popular song. 

Lyric poetry, with its creative originality, 
dominates Armenian poetry. 

In addition to songs, the Armenian people 
have created no less a number of historical, 
narrative-religious, and other types of verses 
and fables. The latter are of particular in- 
terest to ethnographers since in them are 
reflected the manners, beliefs, and popular 
spirit of the periods in which they were 
created. The Armenian popular narratives 
have not been collated into a single whole, 
as, for instance, the Iliad or Odyssey, or the 
Niebelungen Ring. Except for what little 
has been preserved in the writings of Moses 
of Khoren, most of the ancient Armenian 
narratives have been so completely lost that 
not another trace of them exists. All the 
cld songs which have come down to us per- 
taining to the Christian era, are of compara- 
tively recent vintage. The most popular 
of all is the epic legend of Sassountzi David 
which sings of the wondrous deeds of the 
hero David who dwelt in the principality of 
Sassoun, a state which flourished at the same 
time as the Kingdom of Ani, to be specific, 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

Pe 

Sassountzi David is the personification of 
the popular ideals—a man heroic, infinitely 
strong, fearless, virtuous to the very mar- 
row, gentle and righteous to the very end. 

A humorous trait has been attributed to 
David of Sassoun by this popular fiction: 
his noble magnanimity operates at all times 
under the shadow of an innate simplicity 


which often leads the hero into highly peri- 
lous situations. To add to this, David is 
easily influenced and misled, often, conse- 
quently, errs; he also stammers. These 
failings do not detract from the popular and 
scientific value of the legend; indeed, they 
give to the picture the stamp of life and 
reality. 

Along with David, there are represented 
a number of other characters, such as 
Tzenov Ohan, David’s uncle, who, like the 
hero, possessed characters in which were 
found both brilliant and questionable 
traits. Occasionally good qualities are dis- 
cerned even in the villain of the story, the 
giant Mesrmelik. The story paints a realis- 
tic picture of the times—the disputes and 
quarrels among the Medieval princes of Ar- 
menia, the yoke of the invading Moslem. 
The story of Sassountzi David was influenced 
undoubtedly to some degree by Persia’s pop- 
ular fiction. This is manifested by the char- 
acter of Rosdom, and others. The Armen- 
ian bards, however, impregnated their tales 
with all the characteristics peculiar to Ar- 
menian songs, modifying, as an example, the 
exaggerated eastern style of story painting. 

The early tales of Armenia, like those of 
all other peoples, were preserved orally, 
never in writing. Artistic poetry could be 
born only with the birth, growth and spread 
of the science of writing which came into 
existence in Armenia at a comparatively late 
date. According to tradition, the Armenian 
alphabet was invented in the fifth century 
by Saints Sahag and Mesrob. Though there 
appears to be a possibility that an Armenian 
school of literature, which availed itself of 
the Greek and Syriac alphabets, existed be- 
fore the invention of the Armenian alphabet, 
the question of the actual existence of such 
writing skill remains a debatable one. Little 
trace of this literature which possibly exist- 
ed has reached us today. 

We are certain that the oldest Armenian 
writers wrote in languages other than the 
Armenian. For example, the oldest of these 
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known writers, Ardavast II, as well as others 
later on, handed down works written in the 
Greek. So too did Faustus of Byzantium 
and Agatangelos, both of the fourth century. 
There have also been a few Armenian auth- 
ors who wrote in the Syriac, as, for instance, 
the fourth century Zenob of Glag. 

After the discovery of the alphabet, an 
Armenian national literature in the mother 
tongue came into existance. The rapid 
progress of that literature leads one to sup- 
pose that all Armenian works had not neces- 
sarily been written in foreign languages be- 
fore the appearance of the alphabet. Con- 
temporary science is loathe to believe that 
Armenian literature experienced such a 
rapid development after the discovery of the 
alphabet, that such an excellent translation 
of the Bible, often called the “Queen of 
Translations,” and that the subsequent 
“Golden Age” of Armenian letters, could 
result—all in the same century as the dis- 
covery of the alphabet. For that reason, it 
is supposed that even before the alphabet 
there existed certain early Armenian literary 
works which had been couched in either a 
foreign alphabet or else in a native alphabet 
though yet quite imperfect. The works of 
various authors of the time hint at this. 
But because this ancient literature is lost, 
Armenian literature, for our purposes, must 
be considered to have been born no sooner 
than the fifth century after Christ. 

During the period in which Armenia’s lit- 
erature was born, that literature, and the lit- 
erature of many other nations, were being 
dominatingly influenced and nurtured by 
Christianity. 

It was at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages that those medieval tenets, based on 
religious attitude towards worldly things, 
were formed—the belief that this world is a 
vale of crime, sorrow, and abomination, that 
true life begins beyond the grave. The med- 
ieval doctrines condemned earthly pleasures, 
considering as good only those pleasures 
which originated from spiritual thought and 


primarily from prayer, from true ideals, and 
from the union of God and religious ecstasy. 
Thus, mysticism and scholasticism were the 
two fundamental elements in the religious 
life of the Middle Ages; and these two com- 
ponents directed the trends of science and 
of art, and predetermined the spirit of Ar- 
menian literature of the early period, a 
period in which the religious character of 
that literature predominates and a period 
during which the religious life of Armenia 
corresponded to that of the West. This lit- 
erature, then, became a vehicle for the 
airing of the religious controversies so char- 
acteristic to the East. As a beneficial coun- 
ter influence to this one-sided trend in liter- 
ature, there appeared in the fifth century 
the influence of classic Greek literature 
which had begun to spread throughout Ar- 
menia through the media of numerous trans- 
lations. This same movement resulted in 
the so-called “Greek School” in Armenia dur- 
ing the seventh century which was respon- 
sible for such early Armenian literary works 
as the history of Moses of Khoren who, very 
evidently, was influenced by Homer. 


* * * 


It is highly probable that these two in- 
fluences—Christianity, and the Hellenic— 
were in evidence in the earliest Armenian 
works. It may be presumed, too, that the 
Armenian verse was being set to writing 
along with the religious songs and chants, 
and that the Greek and Latin anthologies— 
Homer, Virgil, or the Alexandrian writers— 
served as formulae for the style of these 
poems. However, only a trickle of the 
earliest poetry, and that all religious, has 
come down to us; and we can do no more 
than merely suppose the existence of a 
secular poetry, although we feel convinced 
that such literature did exist. Only the 
earliest religious poems have been preserved 
thanks to the fact that certain portions of 
them have been retained in the church 
liturgy. The church, therefore, has pre- 
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served lyrics many centuries old; and the 
best verses of certain writers have been 
arranged by the church into distinct canons, 
thus reserving to itself, by virtue of its 
supreme authority, the special privilege of 
using these verses, and of advancing them 
to the attention of the general public. A 
few other hymns, not included in the regular 
liturgy, have also been preserved by the 
church principally because their authors 
were reckoned to be among those whose 
works were believed suitable for use in 
church services. 
* * * 

The anthology of the earliest religious 
songs of Armenia is called Sharagan 
(hymns). It is believed that the word was 
borrowed from the Semitic and was used 
by the Armenians only after the twelfth 
century. It is employed to denote any re- 
ligious song, as well as to refer to the par- 
ticular book which contains these songs. 
The modern version of the Sharagan was 
evidently executed not before the four- 
teenth century, older sharagans having 
existed before that time. There is evidence 
that a collection of songs, the forerun- 
ner of the Sharagan, was in existence as early 
as the seventh century. In its modern form, 
the Sharagan contains religious hymns writ- 
ten during the course of eight centuries. 
Tradition, accordingly, separates these songs 
into two distinct groups: the earlier group, 
from the fifth to the eighth century, con- 
tains the works of St. Sahag, St. Mesrob, 
Hovhan Mantakouni (all fifth century), 
Moses of Khoren, considered to be a fifth 
century author but, according to late re- 
searches, a person who lived at a much later 
time, Gomitas Catholicos (seventh century), 
Barsegh John (also seventh century), and 
Hovhan the Philosopher (eighth century) ; 
the later group consists of works of Gregory 
the Witness (ninth century), Nerses the 
Graceful and Nerses of lLampron 
(twelfth century), Hovan of Erzinga 
(thirteenth century), and others, eight- 


een in all. Disputable from a scientific 
point of view though these traditional claims 
may be, there is no doubt as to the presence 
of verses of various periods in the Sharagan. 
The sharagans, or hymns, of the earliest 
authors very perceptibly differ both in lan- 
guage and in general structure from those of 
later writers. In the earlier songs, verse 
without meter predominates. The later 
sharagans, on the other hand, feature a 
rhyming prose in which euphony is marked. 

In referring to the earlier spiritual songs 
of Armenia, M. Emin, a Sharagan scholar 
and the translator of these songs into the 
Russian, remarks that “the reader is amazed 
at the simplicity of style, the clarity of con- 
tent, the originality of imagery, and the sub- 
lime ring of these songs.” These qualities 
are particularly noticeable in the songs of 
the fifth century. In theme, the earlier 
sharagans deal mainly with the life of the 
Saviour on earth. After treating a Gospel 
event or topic, these poets devoted their 
full talents to the expiation of sin in sub- 
lime, sweet, and penitent verse dedicated to 
the glorification of the ultimate triumph of 
truth. Nearly all these songs are brief, and 
their themes are all taken from the Bible. 
The real significance of the sharagans must 
be sought in the purely religious inspiration 
of the authors. 

During the period in which the authors of 
the Sharagan flourished, there existed a 
great many other songs and poems which, 
although not included in the Sharagan, en- 
joyed a great deal of popularity among the 
Armenian people. The verses of Gregory 
of Narek, who lived in the tenth century 
( 951-1003), were examples of these poems. 
The son of the famous author Khosrov Ant- 
zev, the greatest Armenian scribe of his 
time, Gregory wrote and left a series of 
prose works which were commentaries on 
books of the Bible, texts of sermons, and 
the like. 

The fame of Gregory of Narek, lies, how- 
ever, in his spiritual songs which are right- 
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fully called “Sacred Elegies.” His prayer 
book is used even today by the Armenians 
who refer to it simply as “Narek.” 

The religious texture of Gregory of 
Narek’s verse is interwoven with purely 
poetic inspiration. Irrespective of their the- 
ological skein, many of his allegorical 
sharagans are beauty itself. Gregory of 
Narek perfected, furthermore, the art of 
versification to its highest form, freely cul- 
tivating the matter of phonetic beauty long 
before it flourished in the Persian and 
Arabic lyric. From this point of view, his 
poetry may be considered to be the fore- 
runner of the secular poetry of the Middle 
Ages. This man cast a tremendous influ- 
ence upon his contemporaries; and there is 
no doubt that the later writers of the Shara- 
gan were of his school, his devoted disciples. 

Among the subsequent authors of the 
Sharagan, three poets—WNerses the Graceful 
(1173), Nerses of Lampron (1153-1198), 
Hovhan of Erzinga (125?-1326) stand out. 
Besides his verses which became part of 
the Sharagan, Nerses the Graceful was re- 
sponsible for still other poetical composi- 
tions which have come down to us today— 
tragedies, a metrical “Elegy of Edessa,” a 
metrical review of the Gospels, and various 
prose works. Nerses the Graceful, a des- 
cendant of the Arsacid family and later 
Cathlicos of Armenia, was one of the most 
famous and prolific of Armenian writers. 
He exerted a tremendous influence upon the 
minds of his contemporary writers. All his 
poetry is infused with intrinsic inspiration; 
at times it is distinctly emotional, but at all 
times it is written with extraordinary skill. 
Behind the artistic technique of his poetry 
stands the nature of the artist himself. 

Nerses the Graceful has written verses 
in which each line or, more exactly, each 
two half lines, begin with the successive 
letters of the Armenian alphabet. Such play 
in verse, however, has not restricted the in- 
spired freedom and purity of his poetry. 

Though in his “Elegy of Edessa,” four 


thousand lines are written in the same meter, 
the work does not turn dull and monoton- 
ous; and the pen of the poet does not be- 
come cramped and forced. 

It is said that Shnorali, as Nerses is 
known because of his gentle character and 
the graceful artistry of his literary style, 
composed most of his verses extemporane- 
ously, the result of sleepless nights when 
the poet, gripped in vivid inspiration, created 
both text and song—the words and the 
music—simultaneously. Arshag Chobanian 
has justly called Nerses the Graceful “one 
of the greatest poets the church has known.” 
One must go to the nineteenth century, to 
Verlaine’s “Sagesse,” to find an equal to his 
sharagans. 

* * #* 

Nerses of Lampron, who lived in the 
twelfth century, in the Cilician kingdom, was 
one of the most learned men of his age. He 
too was a prolific writer, the author of 
many works which the contemporary 
authors of Europe praised highly. The 
Greeks and the “Franks” called him the 
“second Apostle Paul,” and marvelled at 
his holiness, wisdom and knowledge. The 
verses of Nerses lack direct vivacity, the 
predominating features being thought and 
meditation. The same is true of the poetry 
of Hovhan of Erzinga (Hovan Blooz Dzord- 
zoretzi) of whose works there have come 
to us not only spiritual songs and doctrinal 
verses as, for example, his eulogy of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, but also scientific 
papers which reflected his opinions upon 
heavenly bodies, rhetoric and so forth. 

These religiously inclined authors, how- 
ever, were only semi-poets, so to speak. 
Poetry was precious to them not for the 
sake of poetry itself, but for the continent 
idea, the meaning, the theme song which 
was expressed in the form of verse. Poetry 
was their means, not their purpose. It 
seems, however, that under the immediate 
inspiration, these writers were led to forget 
at least in part their dogmas. 
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In some stanzas, and in some entire works, 
of Gregory of Narek, Nerses the Graceful, 
and a few others, the emotions of the poet 
have been allowed to overflow without re- 
straint; yet these poets have lent allegory 
to their creations, their apparent desire being 
to have their work understood as allegory. 
The poem “Diamond Rose” of Gregory of 
Narek is such an example. In it, one finds 
what seems to be only a description of 
nature; but some critics have been led to 
accept it as an allegorical description of the 
Mother of Christ. 

s- = 

All these poets, furthermore, have been 
restricted in the choice of their themes, near- 
ly all of which have been borrowed from the 
Bible or else have been devoted to pious 
sentiments. The choice of imagery is also 
limited and uniform. It seems that the 
personal life of the poets—that which they 
saw every day, that which influenced or im- 
pressed them or their neighbors—was 
strange to their works. Worldly things ap- 
peared in their “spiritual songs” only by 
chance, and then merely as passing thoughts. 

Religious poesy is not free poesy because 
the poet has been pre-restricted as to, of 
what, and how he is to write. No freedom 
can be found in Armenian poetry, therefore, 
until the works of the subsequent period are 
met with—to be exact, in the medieval lyric 
poetry of the thirteenth to sixteenth century. 

The Armenian lyric of the Middle Ages 
became firmly established only after the 
final compilation of the Sharagan which oc- 
curred during the dark years of the four- 
teenth century when the Armenian people, 
after having lived more or less independent- 
ly for two thousands of years, were obliged 
to yield to enemies attacking from all sides. 
At the same time that Armenia’s indepen- 
dence was destroyed by the Mongolian in- 
vasions of that land, the two centers of Ar- 
menian culture were annihilated. 

The Cilician kingdom had come to the 
edge of the precipice. In 1375, the last king 


of that state fell a prisoner into Mohamme- 
dan hands. With his capture, the strong- 
hold of Armenian independence fell, and 
the “Gateway to Europe” was closed once 
more. In the North at the same time, the 
bandit vanguard of Timurlane’s horde was 
advancing like a maddened tempest, leaving 
behind them only rubble. This invasion was 
to be succeeded by the violent incursion of 
the Ottoman rabble. 

Ani fell; the towns and villages of Ar- 
menia were trampled into ruin, their inhabi- 
tants dispersed. Dark centuries of cruel 
siavery were drawing nigh—centuries which 
were all the more oppressive because those 
who came to rule Armenia were not civilized 
like the albeit unjust Byzantine; nor were 
the new masters of Armenia like the Per- 
sians and the Arabs who knew and appreci- 
ated art and learning. Those who became 
lords of Armenia were savages, the Turks, 
a people foreign and indifferent to every- 
thing except their blind fanaticism. 

Strangely enough, the pure lyric, that rich 
flower of Armenian poetry, began to bloom 
during these same centuries. The period 
was, of course, unfavorable to all forms of 
literary activity. Armenia was thrown back, 
through the force of events, into the black 
ages of the racial migrations, back, yes, to 
the days of Attila and the Vandals, even 
though, at that time, the West was begin- 
ning to sense the refreshing winds of the 
Renaissance, when the first movements of 
the rebirth of classical art and of the rein- 
carnation of Greco-Roman science were be- 
ginning to be felt in the dark cells of Europe, 
when the invigorating philosophy of ancient 
Greece was commencing to make inroads 
into Middle Ages thought which considered 
the matter of the corporal death of man to 
be the most important of all themes. 

Even as had occurred in the beginning 
of the Middle Ages, Armenia’s literature and 
science was obliged to seek refuge in the 
isolated monasteries which stood on the 
crags of Armenia. Collective literary en- 
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deavor was well-nigh impossible, and liter- 
ary inter-communication became almost non- 
existent. Even the business of education, 
which had never been on a high plane in 
the seminaries of the Cilician kingdom, or 
within the realms of the Bagratids and the 
“long-arm” princes, fell into a condition of 
decadence, because it was impossible for 
authors to find readers for their works. In 
fact, many branches of literature were 
obliged to bow their heads and to expire 
before similar obstacles. 

The activities of translators also became 
almost significant. Studies in the sciences 
came to a standstill. With the exception 
of a few important works, historiography 
was an unpracticed science. Even theologi- 
cal writings became materially impoverish- 
ed. The lyric alone bloomed; and a rich 
and plentiful crop sown in the preceding 
centuries was gathered. 


The purely subjective lyric, the noblest,. 


finest, and most fragile of arts, flourished 
at this time as direct result of the slow cul- 
tural development of centuries and of a 
spiritually tense age. 

The Armenian lyric of the Middle Ages 
is the best and most characteristically Ar- 
menian product of Armenian letters. It has 
been practically independent of European 
poetry. But what, may I inquire, could the 
poetry of the West of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries contribute to the art 
of the lyric when it itself was being reborn 
in all the European countries, in even cul- 
turally old Italy? 

On the other hand, the poetry of the so- 
called eastern peoples, that is, of the Arabs 
and Persians who long since had cultivated 
actively the art of the lyric, could instruct 
its Armenian counterpart a bit more in the 
art than could that of the West. Armenian 
poets borrowed much from the lyric poetry 
of their eastern neighbors, particularly in 
the matter of form. 

Armenian medieval poets, for example, 
have written whole verses using the same 


meter throughout in imitation of the prac- 
tice of Arab poets. Like the Persians, the 
Armenian poets sang the praises of the rose 
and the nightingale, and lauded the match- 
less symmetry of the gazelle. 

Even in such a poet of the preceding era 
as Gregory of Narek, and in the Sharagans, 
we find a most selective verse structure, and 
a judicious use of repetition of meter, and 
particularly rhyme, harmony, and allitera- 
tion, those elements in Armenian poetry 
which are considered to have been designed 
after the poetry of other nations. There is 
mo doubt, however, that the Armenian poets 
infused a new spirit into poetry, a spirit 
differing from that which predominated east- 
ern creations. The Armenians rejected the 
unrestrained - iridescence and the gaudy 
multicolored pictures which are components 
inseparable from eastern poetry. For this 
reason, there has come into existence over 
recent years a recognized school of thought 
which advances the theory that Armenian 
poetry has been much less subject to the 
direct influence of the East than was former- 
ly believed, and that the cultural world of 
the Middle East, including the Armenians, 
has tried collectively to create the new style 
which became characteristic of the Arabian, 
of the Persian, and of the poetry of Medieval 
Armenia. This contention has gradually 
gained favor among the intelligentsia. 


But let us set to one side these unsolved 
problems of the extent of influence cast 
by one literature upon another. This mat- 
ter, after all, is not too important because 
no “influence,” however beneficient, can 
create an art where an embryo does not 
exist. No matter how much care and effort 
a man may expend in fertilizing and irrigat- 
ing a plot of land, wheat will not grow 
therefrom if the necessary seeds have not 
been sown therein. A centuries-old cultural 
process had planted seeds in the soul of the 
Armenian people; and in the Middle Ages, 
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those seeds took hold, grew, and produced 
a bounteous crop. 

The medieval Armenian lyric is a real 
triumph of the spirit of the Armenians. It 
contains all the colors of the spectrum, and 
teflects the luster and beauty of all kinds 
of precious stones. It is like subtle perfume; 
it is as fragrant as the flower of the field. 
It gurgles like the forest brook, then madly 
rages and foams like a mountain torrent. 
The fondness of gentle love, and the abrasive 
sharpness of impetuous passion are intrinsic 
parts of this poetry. It soars in its harmony; 
it knows how to subordinate the part to 
the whole. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, we find a long line of poets, each of 
whom respected and retained the traditions 
of his predecessors, and each of whom in- 
troduced new elements into the mould of 
Armenian poetry, to perfect, thus, the tech- 
nique of the art. During this period, Ar- 
menia’s medieval poetry developed to its 
finest form, a development which became 
particularly marked by certain works of the 
seventeenth century. This marvelous poetry 
was revived at a later date in the songs of 
the troubadours. 

Armenia’s medieval poetry is bound firm- 
ly to the religious poetry of the preceding 
period, from which it sprouts. Hovhan of 
Erzinga, whose spiritual songs appear in the 
Sharagan, flourished during this time. His 
dogmatic verses are characteristic of the 
transition toward freedom in poetry in 
which the poet speaks of everything in his 
environment which moves him. This ten- 
dency is still more apparent in a contempor- 
ary of Hovhan of Erzinga, one known by 
his pseudonym Phrig, who is said to have 
died c. 1330. 

* * wm 

We do not yet know who this Phrig really 
was. There are those who think he was one 
Kachadour of Gezare, a priest who lived at 
the time and who also wrote verses. This 
view is not strongly supported at present. 


A series of verses written by Phrig, some 
of which have not as yet been published, 
have come down to us. Most of his verses 
are written in the classic Armenian, others 
are interspersed with the vernacular of the 
time. This development, this use of the ver- 
nacular in place of the classic language into 
which the Armenian Bible had been trans- 
lated some eight or nine centuries previous- 
ly and which was already a “dead language” 
to the new generations, constitutes the mark 
of distinction between the “medieval lyric” 
and the “religious poetry” of the preceding 
period. 

Although Phrig’s poetry is dogmatic, it 
marks, nevertheless, a fearless approach to 
the burning issues of the day. Sometimes 
showing a partiality for the school of poetry 
of which “Elegy of Edessa” is an outstand- 
ing example, and for the metrical chrono- 
logies of the time, Phrig treats in his verses 
all that he saw with his own eyes in direct 
observation of the events of his day. 

Phrig’s poems, in many ways, may be 
considered to be satires in the best sense 
of the word, the poet having pictured with 
apparent anguish the negative side of life 
as he saw it. 


Phrig severed the ties which bound him 
to the traditions founded by his predecessor 
poets. “While most of the Armenian auth- 
ors,” observes Arshag Chobanian, “followed 
the example of the Biblical prophets and 
attributed the past misfortunes of the Ar- 
menians as a just punishment for the sins 
committed by the people. Phrig dared to 
revolt against God for the unjust manner 
with which He had treated the Armenians.” 


In his poem “The Wheels of Fortune,” 
the poet indulges in a curious struggle with 
the Creator, censuring His unfair judgment, 
and blaming Him even for the nature of 
things. The spirit of free criticism sprang 
forth for the first time from the soul of 
this fourteenth century free-thinker—a radi- 
cal departure from the mute obedience 
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shown toward God’s will by the writers of 
the Sharagan. 


With the verses of Hovhan of Erzinga, 
and of Phrig, the Armenian lyric became 
emancipated from the bondage of the church 
and from biblical imagery. There remained 
but one step before the realm of the pure 
subjective lyric would be entered; and that 
step was taken by a junior contemporary 
of Hovhan and Phrig, one Constantine of 
Erzinga, who was born late in the thirteenth 
century and who died in the middle of the 
fourteenth. We know next to nothing about 
his life, and of his verses, only a few verses 
have come down to us. But Constantine 
of Erzinga will remain one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in the history of Armen- 
ian poetry for, among other things, he 
renounced decisively the use of the classical 
language and began to use the living langu- 
age of the people, the vernacular. From 
then on, this vernacular, the so-called 
“medieval” or “middle Armenian,” became 
the accepted language of the lyric. 


What is more important. however, is the 
fact that Constantine spoke not only in the 
vernacular, but that he used that medium 
to speak of life even in a more intimate and 
cordial fashion than Phrig. This poet 
neither preached nor rebuked and satirized 
evil; but he poured forth the sorrows and 
joys of the soul in beautiful verse. He was 
the first of the medieval poets to employ the 
love-motif which later became one of the 
predominant themes of Armenian poetry. 

His poem “Spring,” for example, except 
for an opening reference to the grace of the 
Omnipotent, is almost fully saturated with 
a pagan spirit. It breathes of the infinite 
joy of creation. The ascetic ideals of med- 
ieval times, according to which life is noth- 
ing more than a vale of sorrow and the joys 
of life are sinful and wicked, became things 
of the past. This powerful and impetu- 
ously written poem might easily do honor 
to the literature of any European nation. 


Europe, in truth, had at that time nothing 
which could compare with this poem. 

The spirit which infuses this poem belongs 
to the period of Renaissance whose vitaliz- 
ing breath had only just began to invigorate 
the progressive countries of the West and 
to filter, through unknown paths, toward 
distant and mountainous Armenia. The 
spring inspired the poet with joyous emo- 
tions; he was overjoyed to greet the season. 
Constantine did not hesitate to express his 
own happiness and pleasure in his poems. 
“His poems,” writes Arshag Chobanian, “are 
not theological creations, or the receptacles 
of cold facts, but are the fruits of spontane- 
ous outbursts of inspiration.” 

* *# # 

A line of poets belonging to the following 
generations of the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth centuries followed in the footsteps 
of Hovhan, Phrig, and Constantine: Arakel 
of Baghesh, Mugurditch, Nagash, Kerovpeh, 
Hovhannes of Erzinga, Hovannes of Tilgoor- 
an, Sargavak of Bertag, Gregory of Aghta- 
mar, Lazarus of Sevastopol, Nerses Varta- 
bed, and others. Their poems having but 
recently attracted the attention of scholars, 
the Armenian lyric of the Middle Ages re- 
mains a science only partially known. There 
has been no collection of the poetry of this 
period. 

The aforementioned poets, of course, did 
not possess the same degree of talent; some 
of them rank highly, others occupy a more 
modest light. The spirit in all these poems 
—the similarity of technique, the close rela- 
tionship of form—allows all these poems to 
be classified as works of a particular school. 

In these poems, moreover, a distinctly ag- 
gressive movement and progress common to 
all of them may be observed. This spirit 
impelled them to develop continually their 
technique and to work toward perfection 
of form, and profundity of subject. The 
seeds sown by the pioneers of the medieval 
lyric fell upon fertile scil, and took root. 
Borrowing some themes from their Persian 
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and Arab neighbors, the Armenian poets 
trod their own new path continuing the work 
of the two poets of Erzinga, and partly that 
of the melancholic Phrig. 

The poems of Arakel of Baghesh, who 
flourished in the latter decades of the four- 
teenth century, have a distinctly “Eastern” 
coloring. He has attempted to transfer the 
dialogue of the nightingale and the rose 
into verse form. It is possible, however, 
that Arakel of Baghesh was not the first 
Armenian poet to choose such a theme. A 
subsequent series of lyricists employed this 
very poetic theme. 

One of the most famous of these poems 
was the work of Gregory of Aghtamar who 
lived in the sixteenth century. Historians 
of literature have long since noticed that the 
picture of the nightingale’s love for the rose 
was common to eastern poetry. We find 
this theme often used especially in the lyrics 
of Djelaleddin (thirteenth century), Saadi 
(thirteenth century), Hafiz (fourteenth cen- 
tury), and other writers, as well as in vari- 
ous Turkish and Arab lyrics of the general 
period. It has not been made clear as yet 
whether or not Arakel of Baghesh merely 
borrowed on this popular poetic theme, as 
for example, was done by the Russian 
writer, R. Fed in his “Nightingale and the 
Rose.” There is no doubt, however, that 
the Armenian poet introduced into his poem 
his own private meaning as seen in the dia- 
logue of his last lines which is an allegori- 
cal explanation, the nightingale being Gab- 
riel the Archangel, the rose, the Mother of 
God, and the King, Christ. Aside from this, 
there is a certain restraint which is foreign 
to genuine “eastern” poetry. 


* * # 


The lyrics of Mugurditch Naghash are 
of a different nature. This poet belongs to 
the next generation. He was born probably 
during the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that is, one century after Phrig and 
the two bards of Erzinga, and a few decades 


after Arakel of Baghesh. It is quite certain 
the Naghash was ordained Bishop of Sis, 
in 1430. He died probaly about 1470. Nag- 
hash is also known as “the painter,” “nag- 
hash” meaning just that in the Persian. 
Numerous miniatures ornamenting manu- 
scripts dating from his time are ascribed 
to his brush, and he is considered to be the 
founder of a school of miniature painting. 


The century in which he flourished was 
one of the hardest periods in Armenian his- 
tory. He observed with his own eyes the 
ravaging invasions of Jahan Khan, and saw 
the plague which laid Armenia in near deso- 
lation. Our poet-bishop played an import- 
ant role in these events, trying in every way 
to alleviate the sufferings of his people, 
visiting the sick, freeing the slaves, and gen- 
erally acting the angel of mercy. Yet, in 
addition to all these activities, he still found 
time to perform the offices of his bishopric 
and to busy himself in art and literature! 


The poetry of Mugerditch Naghash often 
pulsates with Phrig’s motifs. A whole cen- 
tury had elapsed from Phrig’s days, and 
Armenia’s life and outlook on life had com- 
pletely changed under the repeated hammer 
blows it was sustaining. In Phrig’s times, 
the memory of the independence of past 
centuries was still fresh in the minds of the 
people, whereas, in Naghash’s time, the Mo- 
hammedan yoke had been shouldered by the 
Armenian people for centuries. The wound 
on the body of Armenia’s racial pride had 
not completely healed, but it was at least 
being closed for the time being. The differ- 
ences between the works of these two poets, 
therefore, should not be explained on the 
basis of personal characteristics alone. 


Naghash, who was noted for his goodness, 
his gentleness, and his readiness to aid the 
unfortunate in his public activities, wove 
these gracious qualities into the texture of 
his poems. While developing upon Phrig’s 
theme corresponds perhaps most perfectly 
volting feud against the Creator but, with 
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quiet sorrow, called for an acceptance of the 
inevitable. 

The poems of Mugurditch Naghash are 
less beautiful but more diversified than the 
verses of several other poets of the Middle 
Ages. They are all full of profound feeling. 
His devoutness was more direct and honest 
than that of the earlier writers of the Shara- 
gan, and his pictures are more realistic. 
Here, then, is the essence of the lyric— 
another milestone in the progress of Armen- 
ian poetry. 

Ardent love, a motif treated for the first 
time in the verses of Constantine of Erzinga, 
was revived in the fifteenth century by a 
series of other poets. This eternally poetic 
theme corresponds perhaps most perfectly 
to the spirit of lyric poetry which is the art 
of personal and individual expression. 

What is there, in truth, that moves a 
man’s soul more than love! The lyric blos- 
soms fully when the adoration of the love 
theme is at its best. This was true of Ar- 
menian poetry. For example, the best and 
most brilliant poems of the two Hovaness’, 
Hovhaness of Tilgooran, and Hovhaness’, 
probably of the Erzinga monasteries, were 
formed around the everlasting theme of 
love. 

Hovhaness of Tilgooran lived during the 


latter part of the fifteenth century, was con- 
secrated Catholicos of Sis (1489 to 1525) 
during his later years. Besides ballads of 
love, dogmatic verses, and poems dealing 
with the awe of death, with health, with 
false friends, and other subjects, bearing the 
name of Tilgoorantzi are known to us today. 
It is apparent that Hovhaness of Tilgooran 
enjoyed the high esteem of his contempor- 
aries. 

The life of the other Ohannes (Hovhan- 
ess) is obscure. He lived either during the 
fifteenth century, or during the latter years 
of the fourteenth. Only one of his poems 
have come down to us, but that verse alone 
is sufficient to give him a particular place 
in the history of the Armenian lyric. Ohan- 
nes lacks the wisdom of Naghash; but he is 
spontaneously eruptive, he is passion, he 
is fire. Yet his verse reveals to us a deep 
smotion, that only in recent times has its 
worth been recognized widely. One can 
truthfully say that very few men of his time 
knew Ohannes who was perhaps but an or- 
dinary monk lost probably in an Erzinga 
monastery of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury, who wrote without hope of finding a 
reader, but who, in his style of emotional 
expression, was probably two or three cen- 
turies ahead of the poetry of his times. 


(To be continued) 


UE 
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SOFT MUSIC 
for 
HARPSICHORD 


VARUJAN BoGHOSIAN 


This door is open to a few, 
Open, open to you 

Who walk the yellow stairs around, 
Who walk until you reach a ground 
Of yellow planks and yellow doors 
And there is yellow on the floors 
That turns to orange in the light. 


This door is open, little man. 
Enter, enter if you can, 

And see the tables four by four, 
Arranged and simple on the floor 
That simplifies the inner air 

And turns it solemn, sure and bare, 
And there is orange in the light. 


This room will lead you anywhere. 
All you need is space to stare. 
Stare at pictures on the wall, 
Straight laced men and soldiers tall, 
Arranged, repeated, posed and calm 
Like all the verses in a psalm. 
And there is orange on the page. 


Orange, yellow, both are here, 
Both these colors, suave and sere, 
Daring you to look between 
The orange, yellow into green 
Truer still than this display 

But there is orange on the page. 


And orange has a fond distrust, 
It covers everything in rust. 
The rust impression on the chair, 
The rust impression everywhere; 
And fondles, you, my little man, 
Asking softly if you can 

Defy the orange on the page. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRISIS 


By A. CHILIAN 


A recent development enhancing the 
gravity of the international situation is the 
sudden reversal of opinion in regard to the 
imminence of war. The belief formerly held 
by world leaders that a new war was not 
likely in less than five or ten years has al- 
most disappeared and these leaders are no 
longer sure that they shall be able to main- 
tain the present uncertain peace much 
longer. 

This change, of course, did not come about 
all of a sudden. The Soviet government’s 
implacable aggressive policy ever since the 
armistice gradually destroyed the prevalent 
and naive belief that the tyrants of the 
Kremlin wanted peace rather than subjec- 
tion of the nations of the world to their ser- 
vile yoke. The stunning rape of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s free democracy at the hands of the 
communists, who no doubt acted on Mos- 
cow’s orders, was the last blow to those 
who believed in Kremlin’s good intentions. 
The rape of Czechoslovakia has demon- 
strated that it is not the friéndship of neigh- 
boring nations which the Kremlin wants, 
but their complete subjugation, because it 
would be difficult to find another govern- 
ment more friendly to the Soviet than this 
free democratic republic until its tragic end- 
ing. 

The perceptible change in public opinion 
during the past year in regard to the conduct 
of the Soviet government and communism 
in general is seen from the present public 
attitude toward the Truman doctrine. One 
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year ago public opinion in the United States 
and Europe was lukewarm, rather reserved, 
and even critical toward Truman’s declara- 
tion of ideological war against communism. 
The Marshall Plan for the economic re- 
habilitation of Europe, including the Soviet 
Union, which soon followed the Truman 
doctrine was designed to correct this public 
attitude and to awaken them to the grim 
reality. But when the tyrants of the Krem- 
lin not only rejected the American offer of 
aid, but forbade their satellites to profit 
from the same, and even launched a fierce 
campaign to vitiate the attempt for the re- 
covery of Europe, the western leaders finally 
realized that the Marshall Plan was not 
enough to save Europe from the communist 
menace. Any lingering doubts finally were 
dissipated when the strategists of the Krem- 
lin put an end to the free democracy of 
Czechoslovakia and converted that country 
into a police state. 

With the exception of the willingly blind, 
today it is plain to everyone that it is im- 
possible to fight against communist imperi- 
alism through economic reconstruction alone, 
and that this effort must be backed by effec- 
tive political and military measures. It was 
this new realization that drove the English 
Labor government to make its historic prop- 
osition for the unification of Western Eu- 
rope, which brought about the five power 
military pact of March 17, England, France, 
and the Benelux countries, and lastly, it is 
this realization that has inspired the remain- 
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ing free nations of Europe to rally around 
this nucleus as an alliance of free nations. 
It is now beyond doubt that the close eco- 
nomic ties of the 16 nations (now 17 with 
the participation of western Germany) which 
have rallied around the Marshall Plan, be- 
fore long, is destined to be cemented in a 
political and military union as well. But 
even such a union, under the present inter- 


national situation, will not, in the opinion 
of military strategists, be enough to ward 
off the communist menace. Only the might 
of the United States can stem the tide of 
communism, and to do this, the United 
States herself must be militarily prepared. 

President Truman’s message of March 17 
before the Congress was designed to meet 
this very need. 
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THE DEFENSE 
OF VAN 





(Part II) 





By ONNIG MEKHITARIAN 


(Translated from the original Armenian by 
Hrayr Baghdoian) 


II 
THE SUPREME CONSPIRACY 


The central government’s first answer to 
the Federation and to the Vramian memo- 
randum was to appoint Jevdet Bey as dis- 
trict governor of Van. Jevdet Bey had been 
the country governor of Hakkiari and the 
official criminal who had organized the 
massacres Of Bash-kaleh during the last 
months. He now brought a regular army 
of two thousand men equipped with moun- 
tain and field pieces to Van from the front. 
With the characteristic cunning of the Turk- 
ish official, he showed extraordinary effu- 
siveness to Aram and Vramian when they 
met him. He did not even fail to tender 
“his own and the government’s thanks to 
Aram and Vramian who, with their wise and 
precautionary measures, with their concilia- 
tory procedure and moral authority had 
pacified Vosdan and Kavash, and practically 
solved the repeated incidents of Timar.” 

A few days after reaching Van, however, 
Jevdet revealed part of his plan. With eager 
celerity he demanded that all Armenian 
males betwen eighteen and forty-five present 
themselves at once to enter the Turkish 
labor battalions. 

Jevdet’s demand was very revealing, and 
the leaders of the Armenians of Van per- 
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ceived that behind the curtain one of the 
inevitable crimes was in the making. This 
time, nearly all of Van’s male Armenian 
population was being invited plainly to be 
slaughtered in far away Kurdish cantons, 
or regions bordering them. This was not 
merely an idle suspicion but a fact as real 
as it was awful. It followed the pattern of 
those things which had already produced a 
tragic history. 

Seeing through Jevdet’s criminal inten- 
tions, Vramian, Aram, and the National 
Prelacy first made efforts to have the Ar- 
menian youth enlisted as real soldiers, 
armed and ready to fight for the common 
fatherland. But Jevdet and the Turkish 
government gave a curt and final refusal 
to this very natural proposal that had been 
entered long ago into the Ottoman Law 
Code and put into practice for several years. 
Attempts were made to buy out at least part 
of the youth, for forty-three gold Ottoman 
pounds each, from the not only humiliating 
but actually murderous service in the labor 
battalions. 

A last minute effort was then made to 
come to a definite understanding with Jevdet 
and to send the male population in groups 
instead of en masse to the tragedy. Jevdet 
agreed to this proposal, provided that five 
hundred unarmed men presented themselves 
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each week and at once left for the surround- 
ing regions. Within two months the entire 
military manpower was to be given over. 

The reaction of the sensitive youth of 
Van was characteristic. It found unarmed 
enlistment debasing and insufferable, not 
only from the viewpoint of national honor, 
but also from that of the physical security 
of the Armenian population. The more 
spirited and hot-blooded element entirely 
distrusted this new step of the government; 
and under the existing conditions, it pre- 
ferred resistance to sheepish submission to 
sure slaughter. It did not hesitate to criti- 
cize Vramian’s and Aram’s cautious and 
conservative policy and frequently reminded 
them that hundreds of young lives, in 1896, 
and gigantic stores of ammunition, in 1898, 
had been sacrificed to a like cautiousness of 
the revolutionary leaders. 

* #* # 

Just as characteristic was Vramian’s 
answer in a hasty meeting called on demand 
of the youth of Van to the “accusations” 
heaped upon himself and his colleagues. 
This meeting took place on April 2, 1915, 
in the headquarters of “Work” in Aikestan. 
Vramian, Aram, and Ishkan were called to 
an accounting. Aram remained silent dur- 
ing the entire meeting; Ishkhan, “The 
Prince,” satisfied himself with only a few 
words of advice; but Vramian, with prophet- 
ic inspiration and characteristic coolness, 
made the following statement, among others, 
which delineated not only the extraordinary 
anxiety of those times, but also the entire 
nobility of his own idealism: 

“You talk about the government’s con- 
spiracies. Yes, I know that one day my re- 
mains are going to be stretched out on the 
road leading from Aikestan to the city. I 
know that we are leading those first five- 
hundred men who we have promised to give 
initially to the labor battalions towards an 
unknown future and perhaps to death. But 
—we will not begin it; we will not declare 
it! And finally we are convinced, like you, 


that in spite of our compliance and our 
pacifistic tendencies, a terrible storm will 
burst over our heads one day. That day, 
moreover, is near. But our entire punpose 
is to survive this tremendous blow with the 
least loss. If not a Vramian, then let a 
Prince be killed! Let even an entire canton 
be destroyed with fire and sword! But let 
the majority survive! Let the Armenian 
people survive as a national unit! Only at 
the last minute, when there is no longer any 
other way open and the enemy must draw 
his sword to strike at the neck of the entire 
Armenian nation, will no one blame you 
if you resort to your proposed military de- 
fense to protect yourselves and your nation!” 

Vramian’s inspiring words were not given 
in vain. The young men continued to re- 
main loyal to the idea of protecting the col- 
lective existence of the race through self- 
sacrifice. 

The assembly of April Ist, held in Nora- 
shen Church in Aikestan and composed of 
the representatives of the Armenian political 
parties, the Armenian Revolutionary Feder- 
ation, the Constitutional Democratic Party, 
the Social Democratic Hunchagians, the na- 
tional organizations, and the Prelacy, de- 
cided to meet the demands of the govern- 
ment and to give five hundred men a week 
to the Turkish labor battalions. The vol- 
unteers of the first draft were to leave at 
once to Arjesh to work on road construc- 
tion. The assembly also decided to publish 
a proclamation in the name of the Vicar 
of the Prelacy, Bishop Yeghnig Nergararian, 
inviting the people to “perform its duties of 
citizenship.” At the same time, it elected 
a committee to take a census of all men 
between eighteen and forty-five. 

The following notice signed by Bishop 
Nergararian was posted in public places: 

“Armenian people: 

“In the present war waged by the Otto- 
man State, the military service of Armenians 
has been detailed to agricultural labor and 
road construction by the latest ordinance. 
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Because the winter season did not. permit 
that work, and for a number of reasons, part 
of the Armenian soldiers were not on duty. 
“The season for that kind of work is 

already here; and especially confident that 
that government and the nation have 
thought of every means to protect the sol- 
dier’s life, honor and family, we warmly 
advise our nationals to go forward at once 
to do the government’s bidding in perform- 
ing their duties as citizens.” 

With prayers, 

Vicar of the Prelacy of Van, 

Bishop Yeghnig Nergararian. 
April 2, 1915. 
Prelacy of Van. 


* * # 


But neither these appeals nor concessions 
had any effect. 

The City of Van looked like an armed 
camp. Jevdet had drawn two thousand reg- 
ular troops from the front. Besides these, 
he had invited to him a swarm of Kurdish 
raiding parties and tribesmen, mounted or 
on foot, from all parts of the country. The 
militia also numbered two thousand troops. 
Not satisfied with all this, the local govern- 
ment officially distributed arms and ammu- 
nition to all Turks beginning with the fif- 
teen year olds to old men of eighty. Twelve 
cannon had been concentrated in the city. 
And all this was taking place when the Turks 
were fighting bloody and crucial battles on 
the Russian front. 

The same state of affairs, perhaps more 
serious, reigned in Shadakh where Joseph 
Choloian, the assistant principal of the dio- 
cese and a member of the Federation com- 
mittee, was arrested through a treacherous 
plot. 

The negotiations of the Armenians of 
Shadakh to have Choloian released were 
futile. Events matured more rapidly there 
causing a tremor to pass through the city 
and the entire state of Van. 

Shadakh was in reality beseiged, but Van 


was unaware of what was going on there. 
On April 1, a messenger, Teacher Tigran, 
arrived in Van to inform the people of the 
events and the situation in Shadakh. The 
Federation’s organization in Shadakh con- 
firmed Tigran’s report, and being convinced 
of the government’s criminal intention, asked 
for aid. 

On April 3, Jevdet invited Aram and 
Vramian to see him, with the idea of send- 
ing them, without delay, accompanied by 
the Turkish police chief and gendarmes, to 
Shadakh in order to put an end to the 
trouble there. Jevdet particularly urged 
that Ishkhan “whom the Armenians and 
the Kurds like very much” join the mission. 

Upon their return from their audience 
with the governor, and after a short con- 
sultation, the Armenian delegation decided 
that Ishkhan should leave that very night 
with three companions. In fact, Ishkhan 
and his three warriors, Vahan Khranian, 
Paul (Kotot), and Mihran Der Manuelian 
were ready in a few minutes. The first of 
these was a brave soldier of the Armenian 
revolution, valiant and chivalrous. For long 
years he had uncomplainingly served the 
revolution, sacrificing every personal be- 
longing. The second, Paul (Kotot), was an 
able’ warrior, long experienced in the revo- 
lutionary school. They were both natives 
of Aikestan. The last, Mihran Der Manuel- 
ian, was a native of Shadakh. A youthful 
and intellectual official, he was loved not 
only in Shadakh but also in Van. 

On April 4, after Ishkhan’s departure, the 
Conscription Committee went about the 
streets in Van making a list of the first five 
hundred who were to go into the labor 
battalions. 

The schools were open that day. The 
shops on the squares of Arak, Norashen, 
and the Street of the Cross, were likewise 
open. Part of the Armenian artisan and 
merchant class of Aikestan had gone to work 
in the bazaar of Van City as usual. 

The tension of the people, who had be- 
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come angrier during the last few days, es- 
pecially under the effect of the events at 
Shadakh, had begun to relax somewhat. The 
Prince’s departure for Shadakh on a con- 
ciliatory mission had not only allayed seri- 
ous anxiety but had placed a moral obli- 
gation upon even the most mistrusting and 
suspicious elements to reconcile themselves 
with the idea of sacrificing all and to satisfy 
the demands of the government no matter 
how unjust, in order to save the national 
existence. That disposition lasted barely a 
few hours, however. 

At 10 a.m., Governor Jevdet commanded 
the police of the Street of the Cross to invite 
Vramian to come to see him. At the same 
time, he sent a similar command to the 
police station of Arark, inviting Aram. 

Vramian accepted the invitation with his 
habitual cordiality. As usual, he left all im- 
portant papers, letters, and accounts, as well 
as thirty Ottoman gold pounds he had on 
his person, at the school, and leisurely set 
out for the governor’s house. Before going, 
he sent a note of warning to Aram telling 
him where he was going and asking him not 
to obey the governor’s command in case he 
had received a similar invitation. The two 
had previously agreed never to appear be- 
fore the governor together so that if treach- 
ery was intended, one of them at least would 
be free. But both men, particularly Aram 
who followed events with close interest and 
who was usually careless of his own per- 
sonal safety, frequently found it difficult to 
honor such agreements. A foreboding pre- 
monition of this trait of Aram made Vram- 
ian write that fateful note. 

After he had left, the Arark police search- 
ed hastily for Aram who, however, was not 
at home. As was his custom, Aram had 
gone to his headquarters in the newspaper 
“Work,” intending to go thence to Vramian’s 
home where they could study the situation 
of the day. Wearied by their fruitless 


search, the police finally came upon him and 


announced that “Governor Jevdet Pasha 


wished to see His Honor on a pressing bit 
of business which could not be delayed.” 

Just as Aram agreed to leave, he received 
Vramian’s warning note. He sent back the 
policemen, saying that he would come later, 
and waited anxiously for Vramian’s return. 

But Vramian took more time than 
usual. Aram went to rest in one of the 
houses next to Vramiam’s. Again the police 
came to entreat him to go to Jevdet’s “for 
a very important consultation.” 

Nervous and restless, Aram started out 
in a cab. He had gone hardly a few paces 
when a running Armenian cabman threw 
himself at his feet almost shouting: 

“Where to, sir? For God’s sake! Ish- 
khan has been murdered on the road to 
Shadakh, and Vramian has been arrested! 
Don’t go, for God’s sake!” 

Aram collected himself. He went through 
the gardens of the Armenian wards and the 
headquarters at “Work,” and escaped Jev- 
det’s trap as by a miracle. 


* #* 


After getting Vramian to visit him in his 
quarters, the governor arrested him, an- 
nouncing that he was to be sent to Constan- 
tinople that same night on the demand of the 
central government. Vramian’s objections 
and the statement of his inviolability as a 
deputy of the Ottoman Parliament made no 
difference. 

Rumors about the death of Ishkhan and 
three comrades had already spread amongst 
the people. Before these reports had been 
verified, the news of Vramian’s arrest and 
the unusual manner in which Aram had been 
sought after dispelled any doubt that the 
mission to Shadakh had met with foul play. 

The Central Committee of the A.R.F. of 
Van received a letter on April 5 from its 
regional official, Joseph Khilatian, giving 
the details of Ishkhan’s death. 

Vramian’s warnings of a few days ago 
had now become a reality. To yield further 
was madness and no longer worthy of the 
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Federation or the warlike youth of Van. 
The twin revolutionaries who two days ago 
had preached caution and patience were 
themselves the first to be so tragically sacri- 
ficed while on their mission. The people’s 
patience was now thoroughly exhausted, and 
all possibility of further compliance defi- 
nitely ended. The irrevocable loss of one, 
and the other’s certain death, became per- 
haps the strongest impelling power in the 
romantic defense of Van by its self-sacri- 
ficing youth. The arrest of the intellectual 
leader Vramian and the death of the revo- 
lutionary champion fired both manly and 
timid spirits and at once convinced every- 
one that there was no longer any other way 
out but resistance. 

Himayag Manougian, a participant in the 
siege of Van, says the following impression 
was left on the young men of Van by Ish- 
khan’s death: 

“Prince’s tragic death, so unexpected, cre- 
ated the needed momentum. Everyone— 
revolutionary and conservative, political, 
partisan and neutral, woman and child— 
felt all at once that there was no other way 
but military defense. All but one of the 
roads of life were closed, and everyone came 
and stood in that sole path to salvation. 

“There was no need of assemblies, speech- 
es, votes; conviction took form in a moment 
with tremendous impetuosity and instinc- 
tive force. The death of Ishkhan became 
the tie which bound all the people’s powers 
into one, and concentrated our resistance. 
All small cares were forgotten; pettiness 
vanished; the special gave place to the gen- 
eral, the individual to the group. Desertion 
and defeatism vanished from sight, and the 
god of courage spread his wings above the 
youth of Van.”* 

On this occasion, I add an excerpt from 
my diary written several hours after Vra- 
mian’s arrest: 

“Panting and breathless, I reached the 





*In “Memorial Wreath for Ishkhan” by H. 
Ajemian, Tiflis, p. 22. 


gate of Norashen. It seemed as if an awful 
earthquake had felled all of Aikestan’s 
buildings and that the people had barely 
had time to escape into the streets. Some 
earthly convulsion seemed to have burst 
there with a terrible sound, and set fire to 
the mob in the streets or caused a dizzy 
panic among them. 

“The mob, constantly gathering, scatters, 
spreads in all directions, and again surges 
together; it now verifies some bad news, and 
it now scatters again; it is sorrowful, venge- 
ful, fearful. 

“T advance. 


“The mob surges wave on wave. Some 
run, sweating, in an unknown direction for 
an unknown reason. Shops are being shut 
tight; silent preparations commence in the 
cellars of houses. 

“Separate groups of lightly-clad youth 
hurriedly cross through the gardens and the 
streets; sometimes they pause and whisper 
with each other, to hurry away again even 
more breathlessly than before. 

“Children, old people, women, girls, and 
men are swarming in the streets, in door- 
ways, and in the courtyards. 

“Some cry, others are silent in deep medi- 
tation; there are fear-stricken, jaundiced 
faces; and yet there are light and even happy 
faces. Some are bold, others determined. 
And some look with contempt upon death 
and would welcome it. 

“I enter the gardens of Fox Valley and 
go towards Sahag Bey’s. In the garden I 
meet a group of youths who are now boldly 
and openly carrying Mauser pistols and 
running toward the Street of the Cross in 
order to stave off any mass attack. 

“Near the gate of the garden the house- 
wife and her young daughter are calmly 
vacating their house. They are taking away 
mattresses and furniture to be cached. 

“The master, Manoug Agha Gasparian, 
having left all the cares of evacuation to his 
wife, is making a guerilla officer’s observa- 
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tions about defensive positions, probable 
fire from the enemy, and the firmness of his 
fortifications. He is a tried man and his 
is a tried house. During the treachery of 
January, 1908, it was from this house that 
revolutionary dynamite burst for the first 
time on the head of Tave of Tiher, the his- 
toric traitor of the Armenian revolution. 

“Guerilla Captain Tigran has begun the 
work of setting up the barricades. Seven 
or eight boys, most of them barely seventeen 
or eighteen, have gathered here. They are 
armed with Mauser pistols and are demand- 
ing rifles from their officers. A jolly lad, 
Leon Shaljian, known by his stage-name 
‘Sise,’ is holding hands with the students 
and dancing and singing. 

Yelek yertank Varaka Sar 


Ishkhan yegav tserk Mavizar* 
“They dance, chatter, and horse-play like 


sparrows, and wait for the first bullet to 
whistle so that they can avenge Ishkhan. 
“I go through the gardens as far as the 
Street of the Cross. Nalbandian’s garden 
is swarming with armed and unarmed youth. 
They are conferring, reaching decisions, and 
arguing. (Every able man is out; whoever 
possesses a ready weapon is here. Neither 
do they know the details of the bad news. 
They are youthful and they are happy— 
happy that the fighting is going to start at 
last—happy that they will soon be able to 
avenge their optimistic, self-sacrificing rep- 


azesentative !” 
* * * 


III 
THE PRELUDE 
Escaping almost by a miracle from the 
cleverly planned death trap, Aram advised 
the people and political parties to be ready 





* After the great retreat from Van, Leon Shaljian 
worked as a common artisan in Erivan. He vol- 
untarily enlisted in the people’s army during 
the uprising of February, 1921, and was killed 
near Erivan station in Shenkavit Village during 
the crucial battle of February 28. The transla- 
ition of the couplet: 

“Come, let us go to Varaka Mountain, 
Ishkkan has come with a Mauser.” 


for every treachery and sudden attack. In 
order to gain a little time to organize the 
Armenian defense, meanwhile, he applied to 
the Italian consul of Van, Senor Spordoni, 
requesting him to find out from District 
Governor Jevdet the reasons for Vramian’s 
arrest, the murder of Prince, and the siege 
of the city. 

The Italian consul was accompanied, as 
representative of the Armenians, by George 
Chidoshian, the chairman of the National 
Political Assembly, Avedis Terzibashian, 
and the American missionary, Dr. Ussher. 

Appearing before the district governor, 
they explained the hopeless plight and dis- 
couragement of his Christian subjects who, 
as usual, were ready to fulfill all the gov- 
ernment’s lawful demands. They asked the 
governor to permit them to give explanations 
directly to Constantinople (to the Ministry 
of Interior, and to the Armenian National 
Prelacy) as the most convincing means of 
clearing the existing unpleasantness. The 
mission, likewise, requested an explanation 
of Vramian’s sudden arrest and entreated 
that he be released, since his imprisonment 
would not bring any gain to the state except 
to create undesirable suspicion among the 
Armenian people. Too, it begged him, to 
state if the rumors spreading about the un- 
believable murder of the Prince and his 
comrades were true—unbelievable rumors 
because the Prince had left on the request 
of the governor himself, and accompanied by 
government Gendarmes.* And, finally, why 
was the city being besieged and kept under 
martial law? 

Governor Jevdet gave only evasive ans- 
wers to these important questions. He re- 
fused, moreover, to release Vramian on the 
grounds that he had been arrested on de- 
mand of the Central Government. Concern- 
ing the Prince, he announced that he had 
sent soldiers to demand his surrender and 
that if he had not surrendered himself then, 





* Chief of Police Vefig Bey and twelve mounted 
police had accompanied Prince. 
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he was surely dead. The governor, on the 
other hand, denied the fact that the city 
was under martial law. He said, on the 
contrary, that he wished very much to see 
Aram whom he esteemed greatly. He had 
nothing against the people. He expressed 
the hope that they would not be disturbed 
unduly and would wait for his new com- 
mands. Dejected by these none too reas- 
suring answers of Jevdet, the mission re- 
turned to Aram. 

Thus, every hope of finding peace and 
a common language was lost. But, without 
losing hope, Aram and George Bulgarian, 
started to organize resistance, considering 
every passing moment as precious. 

Attack by the Turk at every point was 
possible. Positions were being prepared and 
young men were being sent to them, mostly 
armed. There were concentrations of armed 
men especially in the Street of the Cross, 
Araiki, Yeni Mahla, Arizchozli, Avo, Tar, 
the German Quarter, Urpad Brook, Taza- 
Keahrez, Hainguyz, Shan and Little Kant- 
cheri. 

The night of April 4 passed without inci- 
dent while the Armenians stood ready in 
their positions. On April 6th, Sunday morn- 
ing, fearful that the Turks might slaughter 
unarmed civilians, the Armenian popula- 
tion of the outskirts of the Turkish wards 
evacuated its houses to concentrate in the 
interior Armenian wards and especially 
around the American and German consu- 
lates, both of which received them cordially. 

During the night, Turkish soldiers occu- 
pied the Armenian Church, the School of 
Arark, and the English Consulate. All three 
of these buildings were strong block-houses 
that could be used as bases to attack the 
Armenian wards. Although our men noticed 
this and wished to resist their occupation, 
Aram at once ordered them to refrain for 
the present from any armed resistance. 
Aram intended to leave the initiative to the 
Turks in order to determine their plan of 
action as far as possible, and to gain time to 


prepare his defense. On the other hand, 
he wanted, somewhere and somehow, to take 
the Turks by surprise, and to seize a suffi- 
cient amount of ammunition, which his men 
sorely needed. 


On April 5, the National Coalition Assem- 
bly considered it necessary to appeal once 
again and for the last time, to the Governor 
in an attempt to find some way out of this 
state of affairs. The German missionary, 
Herr Sperin, joined the mission. 

>. a. 


Jevdet’s reply to them was even more 
plain and curt. He bluntly refused the sug- 
gestion that he should release Vramian, and 
demanded that within twenty four hours the 
entire Armenian male population between 
18 and 45 surrender with their arms or he 
would not leave one stone unturned within 
Armenian Aikestan. He stated, in conclu- 
sion, that within a few hours he would send 
fifty soldiers to both Dr. Ussher’s American 
Quarters and to Herr Sperin’s German 
Quarters. 

“What has been begun must be finished,” 
said Jevdet. “Never speak to me about this 
ungrateful and traitorous people. My fifty 
soldiers are coming soon to be your guests. 
Let’ them protect your life, and that is 
enough. What has been begun, must be 
finished.” 


“Aram is opposed to your sending fifty 
soldiers to the German Quarters and to 
mine,” objected Dr. Ussher, “and I think 
that they will oppose your commands; if 
you ask my opinion, I find the presence of 
your troops in our quarters needless be- 
cause the Armenians do not harm us as your 
troops do. But if you are determined, then 
by all means send them.” 

The mission returned, thus, entirely dis- 
couraged. All ties between the government 
and the people were broken; they could only 
die with honor. The outstanding personal- 
ity of the Mission, Dr. Ussher, spoke to the 
crowd gathered before the headquarters of 
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“Work,” and after informing them of the 
negotiations in hardly understandable Ar- 
menian, he said: “I think that it is up to 
you to defend your lives because every other 
hope has ended and I, unfortunately, can- 
not do anything. By all means, you must 
defend your lives. I wish you success!” 

Meanwhile, matters were coming to a head 
in the Arjag sector. 

The A.R.F. Central Committee of Vas- 
bouragan, on April 5, received a letter from 
its official in Arjag and Karragonis, Shirin 
Hagopian. This is quoted: 

“There is no way of restraining the enemy. 
They are demanding the surrender of all our 
men. There is no end of arrests all over 
this region. We are threatened by massacre. 
Armed and mounted Kurds have been called 
from all sections. Guns and militia have 
been transferred to Arjag from the Russian 
front. I have ascertained that they will 
begin their attack on April 6. 

“Yesterday, April 3, our faithful Dashnag 
runner and my personal Kurdish friend, 
Nuro, came and informed me that on April 2, 
Chia Bey, the county governor of Pergi, 
called all the ‘Mukhtars’ of the villages and 
strictly commanded that when they began 
work on the Christians, not a single Moslem 
was to dare to protect any Christian or 
keep him in his house, even if he wished to 
accept Islam. Anyone disobeying this or- 
der was to be ranked with the Christians 
and treated accordingly. 

“They tried to arrest me treacherously, 
but I got away. I haven’t a single doubt 
that I shall die, but I shall die with the 
rest of the people. Don’t consider it hope- 
lessness on our part. Ten times our own 
strength is amassed against us, and we 
haven’t the necessary material for defense. 
My runners who have arrived at this very 
moment inform me that it is only a matter 
of hours. The Turks. the Kurds, and the 
militia men have already begun to take 
definite steps; arrests, beatings, violence, 


and looting have started. The boys and I 

have decided to defend ourselves to the last 

cartridge—and then to die. Farewell!” 
(Signed) Shirin 

April 4, 1915 

Arjag. 


* * * 


The tragic situation at Arjag and Hayots- 
tsor was repeated in nearly all other Arme- 
nian sections. By previous arrangement, 
the bloody work was to begin on April 6. 
All the documents and information avail- 
able on April 4 and 5 at the Central Com- 
mittee of the A.R.F. of Van and all the 
events of the April Defense or thereafter 
have clearly brought to light the criminal 
plots of the Turkish Government and its 
faithful executive, Jevdet Pasha. 


The entire state machine was set to mo- 
tion to exterminate the Armenians of Vas- 


' bouragan. The city was gradually isolated 


from its cantons, and the component parts 
of each canton were isolated from each 
other; all roads were closed by the guard- 
houses and by guards. Kurdish chieftans 
and tribesmen were ordered to organize 
themselves and stand ready to destroy the 
Armenians at the first signal. Even the 
battlefront was stripped of its man power 
in order to have a strong fist at home. The 
leaders of the Federation were either ar- 
rested or killed treacherously; those who 
escaped were hunted doggedly; young men 
were arrested under the pretext of “enlist- 
ment” or forced to become fugitives; and 
massacre loomed from all quarters upon de- 
fenseless Vasbouragan. 

The Armenians had torn off the Turkish 
mask. All was now clear to them. Friendly 
Kurds, out of gratitude, warned the Arme- 
nians in secret: “Look to your own fate. 
Jevdet Pasha has come from Persia to mas- 
sacre you and your leaders.” 

* * * 


On April 5, 1915, Sunday morning, the 
representative assembly of the political par- 
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ties, after surveying the situation, decided 
on a plan of defense, under a “Military 
Council for the Defense of the Armenians 
of Van” with the full economic and moral 
support of the parties. 

The Council consisted of the following: 

(1) George Bulgarian (Dashnag). 

(2) Gaidzak Arakel (Dashnag). 

(3) Armenag Yegarian (Ramgavar). 

All three of them were tried, honored, and 
brave soldiers with rich military-revolution- 
ary backgrounds. 

Cordinating councils’ called the Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Ordnance Council, 
supported the Military Council. The three 
members of this Agency were at the same 
time the immediate secretaries of the Mili- 
tary Council 

(1) Himayag Manougian (Dashnag, the 
youthful editor of “Work’”). 

(2) Onnig Mekhitarian (Dashnag). 

(3) Armenag Pogharian (Dashnag, tea- 
cher). 

The Intelligence Agency was also as- 
sisted by Vartan Babigian (Dashnag, secre- 
tary of a business house, later one of the 
editors of “Van-Dsop”, and still later killed 
in action at Iktir in 1918), Arpiar Sarpras- 
dian (Dashnag, teacher), Hrand Kaligian 
(Dashnag, lawyer), and Charles Agen 
Khanchoyan (Dashnag, teacher, who died 
after the great evacuation of Van). 

The members of the Ordnance Council 
were: ( 

(1) David Papazian (Dashnag, govern- 
mental! official). 

(2) V. Der Boghosian (Dashnag, mer- 
chant). 

(3) Charles Peilerian (Dashnag, artisan). 

(4) Gabriel Semerjian (Dashnag, arti- 
san). 

However, all three Councils were under 
the direct command of Aram who after the 
loss of Ishkhan and Vramian was the nat- 
ural choice of the defending Armenians of 
Vasbouragan. 


From the very first moment of organiza- 
tion began the difficult labor of preparing 
for resistance. George Bulgarian, at the 
behest of the Military Council, sent the fol- 
lowing circular instruction to sector com- 
manders, company captains, and soldiers: 


(1) Our entire plan of battle is defen- 
sive, but when it is considered abvisable to 
get hold of positions and to strike fear into 
the enemy we shall take the offensive. 


(2) A sector commander is required to 
obey the Military Council, the captains to 
obey the sector commanders, and the com- 
panies to obey their captains. 

(3) Every soldier who has a weapon or 
every one under arms must never leave his 
company on his own initiative. Anyone 
leaving his company temporarily or perma- 
nently by permission is required to surrender 
his arms and all cartridges without failure 
to his captain. 

(4) During combat, the first duty is to 
open fire upon the enemy immediately oppo- 
site the position, to fire only when the 
enemy shows himself, and when sure the 
bullet will reach its mark. 

(5) A company is to open fire upon the 
enemy immediately opposite it, and it must 
not fire uselessly upon the enemy that is 
nearer to another company. 

(6) A company may not change position 
without permission of the sector commander; 
the sector commander must not change his 
without the knowledge of the Military Coun- 
cil. 

(7) Soldiers must sleep on the ready 
without loosening their cartridge belts or 
taking off their clothes. 

(8) The guards must watch vigilantly 
every moment. The enemy’s positions must 
be scouted and spied upon and his move- 
ments immediately reported to the Military 
Council. 

(9) Drunkedness is absolutely forbidden. 


(10) If the members of a company or an 
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officer of a sector commander should neglect 
their duty or be insubordinate toward their 
superiors, and especially if they desert, they 
will be punished unconditionally. 

(11) Penalties are to be imposed accord- 
ing to the degree of the misdemeanor; repri- 
mand, disarmament, imprisonment, whip- 
ping, or the supreme penalty. The com- 
pany commanders must read and explain 
these orders to their men, and oversee their 
execution. 

This order was issued on April 5, 1915, 
and was signed by the Military Council. 

* * * 

The Armenian political parties of Van, 
without exception, unitedly supported the 
military defense. The people themselves, 
furthermore, without any solicitations or or- 
ders from higher agencies, formed a Supply 
Assembly to care for the needs of the sol- 
diers. 

Men who knew nothing of military and 
revolutionary affairs. and who even had 
avoided them, were at the head of the Supply 
Assembly. Conscious of the grave danger 
and of the equally high price to be paid in 
avoiding it, they had felt the necessity of 
aiding the soldiers. For their headquarters, 
they chose the home of George Suchian 
which was a little below Norashen Square. 
Suchian had begun the work and was its 
soul and leader. A popular figure, he had 
nearly always been a member of the ward 
council and of committees on charitable 
affairs. All other members of the Assembly 
showed like zeal and public spirit. They 
were Simon Shiroian (non-partisan), Jacob 
Jamakordzian (Ramgavar), Sahag Shegoian 
(Dashnag), Himayag Tarpinian, etc. All of 
them were business men and, for the most 
part, of the alumni of the class of "96, or of 
previous classes, of the Public Normal School 
of M. Portugalian. On their own initiative, 
they had already collected wheat, flour, 
sugar, kerosene and quantities of other nec- 
essary supplies, as well as many heads of 
live stock. They were thinking about 


clothes, shoes, and other equipment. They 
had taken a great bakery on Norashen 
Square under their management in order 
to bake bread for the soldiers. They had 
also begun to collect funds. The people of 
Van voluntarily and whole-heartedly assist- 
ed their drives for funds and all their other 
undertakings. The Supply Assembly placed 
itself under the Military Council after the 
organization of the latter. The Armenian 
Red Cross, for the Defense, likewise, with 
its special groups of stretcher-bearers, nurses, 
servants and watchmen, was organized. All 
groups were detailed to the defense posi- 
tions where they were most likely to be 
needed. Several houses were chosen as hos- 
pitals in the comparatively safer wards of 
the city. Whoever had a drug store or a 
medicine chest of his own generously do- 
nated it. A great number of beds, and much 
linen, and the like, had been accumulated. 
The organization had its own insignia—a red 
cross on the hats and sleeves of its mem- 
bers. The guiding spirit of this work was 
Doctor Sanfani (Khosrov Chutjian) and his 
associate, popular Dr. Khachig, as well as 
the druggist, Armenag Vuvunigian. 


Dr. Charles Torkomian (Dashnag) who 
had served for long years in the American 
Mission Hospital, acted as manager of the 
Red Cross organization. Dr. Ussher, the 
American Missionary, was cordial toward it 
and announced his intention of giving to 
it his aid. The American Hospital and 
Pharmacy, factually, were at the disposal of 
the Red Cross. 


Most of the members of the Red Cross 
were school boys. Those who had been 
unable to get possession of a weapon, own- 
ership of which would have entitled them 
to enter the army, had come here in order 
to do what they could for the common good. 
They were inexperienced, even unskilled, 
poor devils of school lads; but a fire had 
been ignited, and all of them were brought 
into the furnace of national defense. 
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The greater part of the nurses were young 
ladies, school teachers and their pupils, some 
of whom had even run away from home to 
join the hospital and do their bit in the 
common cause. 


The Turks had slowly pressed in on 
Aikestan and had encircled the whole place. 
From the outskirts of the city to the very 
front of the Armenian positions, they had 
massed large forces. On the south wing 
loomed one of the largest Turkish barracks, 
Haji Bekir, holding more than five hundred 
regular soldiers. It was an extremely favor- 
able position from which to attack the Ar- 
menians. On the extensive flat terrain, small 
arm and artillery fire could sweep everything 
in any direction within its range; and this 
fire not only separated Shushantz and Gar- 
rubash from Aikestan, but also the German 
Quarter from the wards and gardens of 
Taza-Keahrez. 


Not satisfied with their strong position, 
the Turks had advanced some distance into 
the open fields and had dug trenches, ex- 
tending from east to west, immediately in 
the proximity of the Armenian positions. 
Our men could clearly see through field 
glasses the two cannon the Turks had placed 
near the armory. ‘Toward the northeast, 
they had set patrols along the length of the 
plain. When the fighting began, Aikestan 
maintained intercourse with Shushantz, 
which was the only line of communication 
with the mountains, with difficulty. 


The Turks had large concentrations of 
men in the southeast where they held su- 


| perior positions. To the direct north, they 





swarmed over the entire heights of Toprak 
Fort which domniated almost all of Aikestan. 
There they had placed their heavy guns. 
The large armory on the bank of the Hain- 
guz river beneath Toprak Fort swarmed 
with militiamen and “Hamidieh” troops. 


Not satisfied with their infinitely superior 
position, the Turks even came down and held 
Hamud Agha Armory and the large three- 
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story houses on the same block right oppo- 
site the center of the Armenian section. 
They had occupied the streets and gardens 
all the way from this armory to Sizka vil- 
lage, leaving only the southern Armenian 
ward free. But they had been unable to 
keep immediate contact with Haji Bekir Ar- 
mory, detachments from which patroled as 
far as Urpad Brook, because there the Ar- 
menians had already set up their positions 
and erected their barricades. Jevdet had 
wanted to put troops in the German Quar- 
ters in order to capture that central posi- 
tion which would serve as a link connecting 
Haji Bekir and Hamud Agha Armories. 


The Turks had met with no resistance to 
the southwest and had been able to capture 
a highly important Armenian position, the 
church and school of Arark, from which po- 
sition they could very well strike out against 
all the Armenian wards. 


The western front, extending from the 
north to the south was likewise threatened. 
Next to Arark School—flush in the open 
square—stood the Turkish central guard 
house which held a strong well-drilled force. 
A little further beyond were the Turkish po- 
sitions and wards. Toward the north, hardly 
twenty or thirty paces opposite the Armen- 
ian barricade commanded by Sahag Bey, 
the Turks had occupied the houses and gar- 
dens of Hamzeh, Misho, Chasal Mirza, and 
others. 


A little below, Turkish regular forces had 
filled the large solid buildings of the English 
consulate* which dominated every direction 
and could be used as a base to strike any- 
where. Below, to the north, the entire 
square, the ward of the Street of the Cross, 
and the entire eastern part of Aikestan as 
far as the city were in the Turks’ hands. 
Again, toward the north, Turks held the 





* The British consul had been obliged to leave 
Van, and to vacate the building, owned by an 
Armenian, at the declaration of war. 
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entire ward of St. Jacob up to Agirp and 
from there to Toprak Fort. On this front, 
their permanent base was the school of the 
Dominican Fathers and the neighboring 
buildings. The extensive Turkish wards 
connected the west with the north from 
Shan Ward to the heights of Sev Kirra. 

Thus, Armenian Aikestan was entirely en- 
circled by the enemy’s strategy and could 
escape capture only through a miracle. As 
soon as fighting broke out, the Turks could 
begin to use their cannon with which they 
had strengthened Haji Bekir, Toprak Kaleh, 
Sahag Bey, Street of the Cross, and impor- 
tant positions beneath the fort in the center 
of the city. 

It was impossible to determine the exact 
number of the Turkish forces. There were 
no less than one thousand militiamen. Jev- 
det had brought fifteen hundred regulars 
‘ and five hundred Kurdish troops from the 
front. Two battalions of militia had come 
up from Mush and Khinus during the last 
week. We also knew that troops had come 
from every direction, though Jevdet had 
been especially careful to see that their en- 
trance should remain a secret and unnoticed. 
During the last three days, Kurdish Hamid- 
ieh troops had filled the city. The Turks 
of the the city would join them actively of 
course. As‘a rough estimate, the Turks, 
at the beginning of the battle, had at least 
six thousand rifles and of course an inex- 
haustible supply of ammunition. That force 
was very quickly to be increased to ten 
thousand men with little effort. 


The following is quoted from my diary: 


April fifth, night time: The enemy’s de- 
sire to exterminate us as a nation has in- 
spired us to unite and defend ourselves. 
There has been no confusion or bewilder- 
ment in our efforts and activities which are 
still growing and gathering momentum from 
hour to hour, branching and spreading from 
man to man, house to house, organization 
to organization. We have, all of us, decided 


to resist as one man, and we have vowed 
to sell the lives of our people dearly. 

Today (Sunday) at twilight, news was 
brought that Jevdet had arrived at Hamud 
Agha Armory. Aram, George Bulgarian, and 


a squad of soldiers with hand grenades and — 


rifles rushed to the spot but could not find 
him. It was another official, not Jevdet, 
who was going through. 

April sixth (morning): Nothing happened 
last night. The entire city was quiet. The 
Armenians of several nearby villages (Sizka, 
Shushantz) were transported to Aikestan. 
The orphans of Varak Monastery and their 
teacher were also brought here. Several 
monks and servants have been left in the 
monastery. These people, we later found, 
were mercilessly shot by the Turks during 
the ensuing battle. 


Several armed young men came from 
Avantz village to Aikestan tonight to get 
information and to lead a relief column to 
their own people. They had been seen near 
Sizka Village and had been fired upon, but 
had wisely slipped away without returning 
the fire of the Turks, to reach, finally Aikes- 
tan. 

Our men are working most enthusiastically 
near the German and American Quarters, 
always remembering that Jevdet might sur- 
prise us at any moment and innundate the 
place with his troops. That would mean 
that all the important Armenian wards 
would be endangered, and that Aikestan 
would be surrounded in a circle of fire. 


Last night (Sunday), all the Dashnag 
guerilla officers held a meeting at Shidigian’s 
where Aram and George Bulgarian spoke. 
In an inspired speech, Aram invited the 
youth of Van to follow the heroic example 
of Vramian and Ishkhan, to remain true 
to our Dashnag traditions, and like true 
Dashnags defy death for the sake of their 
people’s deliverance. 

April 6, 12 o’clock: 

The Armenian population living on the 
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border of the Turkish wards has been trans- 
ported mostly to the American and German 
Quarters. A large number have also been 
taken to our interior wards. All Glor Tar, 
a large part of Arark, St. Jacob’s, Hainguyz, 
and a part of the western section of the 
Street of the Cross have been evacuated. 
Communication with the outside world has 
stopped entirely. The Armenians of both 
the city and the environs have no definite 
information about the state of affairs in 
Aikestan; and Aikestan, in turn, knows noth- 
ing about the conditions in the city. The 
Turkish cordon is so menacing that there 
exists no means of intercourse even with 
nearby Kaghakamech, Avantz, Shapagh, 
Timar, Hayots-tsor, and Shadakh. An at- 
tempt will be made tonight to get Siroun 
of Pirgarib and a squad of warriors out of 
Aikestan, to dispatch them to Timar. 

An hour ago, news was brought to Shidav, 
the Military Council’s Headquarters, that 
the Turks were transporting ammunition on 
mules under armed convoy. Our pickets 
requested permission to attack and loot 
them. Aram refused them, saying “Let 
them go through. We are not going to 
start the fight. As long as the enemy has 
not resorted to any military pressure, we 
must be carfeul not to fire.” 

A message from our barricade at the 
Street of the Cross states that a Turkish 
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officer, speaking for Jevdet, ordered our 
soldiers in the hotel to surrender, threaten- 
ing otherwise to hang them all. The Mili- 
tary Council ordered our men to refuse to 
surrender and retaliate if the Turks fired 
on them. 

April sixth, night: We waited all day 
today with an uncertain nightmarish feeling. 
We could not understand why Jevdet did 
not carry out his threat to take our barricade 
at the Street of the Cross. 

A number of important men singly visited 
Aram and the Military Council. All of them 
admitted the seriousness of the hour and 
considered honorable death the only way 
out. There were some foreign representa- 
tives among the visitors. 

Aram was continually busy, giving out 
curt, special orders. That uneasy nervous 
man is now especially cool, patient, and 
calm. Bulgarian is particularly busy with 
the arms and the ammunition. He sends 
an endless number of commands to the 
front, determines new positions, fills requisi- 
tions from the trenches, and attends to al- 
most everything. Teos Agha Deghdrigian, 
an old-time Dashnag trooper, is in charge 
of ordnance with his assistants, Nishan, 
George Sharanbeyian and other tried and 
tested Dashnag soldiers and executives. 
They are cleaning, classifying, and distribut- 
ing arms. 


(To be continued) 


Uh 
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SAMUEL 


A Historical Novel 
of Armenia 366-400 A. D. 


By Raffi 


Translated from the Original Armenian 


BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER IV 


A Troubled Mind 


Samuel returned to the large room. 

He felt as if he were suffocating in that 
spacious, neat room that morning. Going 
to one of the windows, he drew back the 
heavy curtain a trifle and inhaled deeply the 
‘cool air of the new born day. He then opened 
‘the doors of the room so that the servants 
might enter. But instead of a servant, a 
golden-haired dog bounded into the room. 
One would think that that intelligent ani- 
mal had been waiting outside the door for 
it to open. He was so gentle and refined 
in appearance that even a stranger could 
determine immediately, by merely regarding 
him, that he was a noble animal. Silvery 
flashes glistened from his long, sleek coat. 
The dog went to the young man, raised 
himself on his hind legs, placed his two fore 
‘paws on his master’s chest, and looked the 
man straight in the face with great affec- 
tion, trying to discover therein the reasons 


for his master’s grief. The young man 
caressed the dog’s handsome head, his long 
ears, and his warm muzzle. Heartened by 
these attentions, the dog allowed himself to 
‘be put to the floor; then, retreating to one 
‘corner of the room, he threw himself down 
upon the floor and proceeded to follow with 
tender eyes every movement of Samuel who 
was slowly and falteringly pacing to and fro. 

A storm raged in his heart; a youthful 
fire burned within him. The more he 
thought of the imminent perils, the more 
determined and dangerous became the glint 
in his eyes. Armenia was without a master; 
its king languished, bound with iron chains, 
in a cell of the Fortress of Anoush in Kou- 
zistan. ‘The crown prince, Bab, with his 
wife Zarmantoukht, and their two children 
Arsaces and Valarsaces, were detained in 
‘Constantinople. The king had been exiled 
by Sapor, and the crown prince was being 
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held a virtual prisoner by Valens, king of 
the Greeks. Nerses the Great, the staunch 
defender and champion of Armenia, more- 
over, had been banished to the desert island 
of Patmos by the same monarch. Armenia 
was left without a leader. Its two defend- 
ers — the king and the archbishop — were 
absent. The Greek emperor on one side, 
the Persian monarch on the other, like two 
voracious dragons, with their jaws wide 
open, were devouring the prey from either 
end to see who could the quicker swallow 
the most of what remained of the helpless 
nation. ... 


These were the troublesome thoughts 
which were raising the storm in the young 
man’s heart, and which caused him to shud- 
der in anxiety at the peril of his father- 
mad. +s 

He saw, too, the discord which reigned 
in the ranks of the satraps of Armenia; 
some of the nobles wanted to accept the 
vassalage offered by the king of the Greeks 
and thus make of Armenia a Greek tribu- 
tary, while others desired to place them- 
selves in servitude to Persia and convert 
Armenia into a Persian satellite. And those 
few satraps who wished to preserve the in- 
dependence of Armenia were beginning to 
despair that they might not be able to save 
Armenia from losing irrevocably its free- 
dom. There was no all-powerful person in 
Armenia to bring about accord among all 
these factions. There was neither king nor 
catholicos. ... 


And the two traitors were representa- 
tives of two of the most powerful of Ar- 
menia’s satrapial families — Vahan Mami- 
konian and Meroujan Ardzrouni. One was 
the young man’s father, the other, his ma- 
ternal uncle. . . . Both had renounced their 
Christian faith, both had embraced pagan- 
‘ism, and both had become terrible weapons 
in the hands of Sapor the king who intended 
to destroy everything sacred in Armenia.... 


This was what startled the young prince, 


filling him with inexpressible rage. “My 
father,” he thought bitterly, “comes to Ar- 
menia with the pagan priests and high- 
priests. And he brings with him, to aid him 
in his nefarious project, many Persian sol- 
diers . . . to ruin our churches, to destroy 
our schools, and to consign our literature 
to flame. . . . And, to make things even 
‘worse, he comes hand in hand with Merou- 
jan... . They have murdered our royalty, 
‘and now they must assassinate our nation 
and religion. .. . From here on, we must 
‘speak Persian and pray to the Persian 
‘gods. .. . And my own father is an agent 
of such a villanous project which will, for- 
ever, heap infamy upon our name... .!” 


His red lips had paled, his knees shook, 
a cloud came before his eyes, and he was 
scarcely able to reach the sofa before he 
fell, his head on the pillow. He lay there 
for a long time, his hands gripping his head 
as if he were suffering from some sickly 
stupefaction. A thousand misty and con- 
fused thoughts revolved in his heated brain. 
But suddenly shaking himself, he raised 
himself from his reclining position, and 
thought: 


“The Mamikonians have given birth to 
traitors . . . and the Mamikonians have 
given birth to heroes... . When my paternal 
uncle Vartan and the royal blooded Dirit 
revolted against King Arsaces and went to 
Sapor, king of the Persians, it was my uncle 
Vasag who took after them, intercepted 
them, slew first Dirit, then his own brother. 
. .. His hand did not hesitate to draw the 
blood of his kinsman who had rebelled 
against the king and his fatherland... . 
And, as for me... .” 


As he said the last words, it seemed as 
if his lips had become seared by a sudden 
flame and he was unable to complete his 
sentence. Falling back again on the sofa, 


the hid his eyes and began to sob bitterly. 


“O my father . .. my father!” Torrents 
of tears fell from his eyes. 
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At this moment, the door to the chamber 
opened, and a young lad entered cautiously ; 
but when he saw the prince, he remained 
standing by a wall. 

Though well dressed, the boy seemed to 
have all the colors of the rainbow upon his 
person. A light colorful turban rested on 
his head at such a jaunty angle that it 
eclipsed his right eye-brow and left a part 
of his other brow uncovered. Brilliant 
golden curls fell over his shoulders. Color- 
ful, too, was his muslin sash which, after 
sinuously coiling around his slight waist 
several times, hung down at one end over 
his knees; and colorful were his waistcoast 
and carefully pleated knee-length breeches. 
Colorful, finally, were his pretty little silken 
sandals which allowed him to walk around 
silently as if he were the possessor of cat’s- 
paws. A silver pendant swung from the 
lobe of his left ear — the mark of a servant 
who worked in the chambers of the nobles. 

He was regarding his master with aston- 
ishment. An expression of combined amaze- 
ment and irony glinted in his handsome 
blue eyes. He was amazed because he won- 
dered what on earth had constrained his 
master to rise so inordinately early, and 
what had impelled him to come out from 
his sleeping chamber though unwashed and 
dishevelled. The servant laughed inwardly 
to see his usually merry master suffering 
from what evidently was such a terrible 
“belly-ache” that, like a person in mourn- 
ing, he was fallen on his face, his head 
buried in his hands. This was the scene 
that greeted the lad’s eyes as he entered his 
master’s room that morning. 

Seeing that his entrance had not as yet 
gained the attention of his lord, and in order 
to give notice of his presence, the boy silently 
tiptoed to the dog, and suddenly and force- 
fully stepped on one of its paws. Upon the 
dog whining in pain, the prince raised his 
head in surprise and looked in the direction 
of the disturbance. 

“Houssig, is that you?” 


“Yes, my lord,” answered the servant, 
bowing. 

In order to serve better the every wish of 
their masters, it was the custom of the serv- 
ants to remain always in the presence of 
their lords. The servant, however, did not 
have the privilege of offering aid, but had 
to await the command of his master. It 
was time for the prince to bathe and dress; 
but since this command was not forthcoming, 
the servant ventured to attempt to allay 
his master’s grief. 

“Does my lord know what happened last 
night?” he asked brightly. 

“What happened?” 

“The rats gnawed off one side of Babik’s 
beard!” This Babik was the aged porter 
of the fortress. 

“Last night,” continued the boy, “after 
washing himself carefully, and spreading 
perfumed oil over himself, he went off to 
visit his son-in-law. When he returned from 
his call, he went to bed. The rats were at- 
tracted by the sweet-smelling beard which 
flowed over it... .” 


The prince looked restlessly at the serv- 
ant, and in a voice full of anger, said: 

“You little imp! That was your doing, 
without a bit of doubt.” 

“No! I swear it. God is my witness!” 

“Swear on my head!” 

The boy’s face assumed a crimson hue, 
and he stood silently. 

“You see, you knave! Don’t ever again 
do such a foolish thing!” 

The joke had fallen flat. 

“But what was I to do. . . .?” muttered 
the boy abashed and ashamed. “He was 
so deeply asleep that when a man desired 
entrance into the fortress Babik could not 
be awakened.” 

“What man?” the prince asked in a more 
interested manner. 

“Why, a messenger. I myself opened the 
gate for him; he,immediately went off to 
the ladies quarters.” 
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“Were you awake at the time?” 

“TI didn’t sleep all night.” 

While he said this, his face became even 
redder. 

“It would seem to me that you were roam- 
ing around her room,” the prince remarked 
mildly. 

“How can I hide my shame from my mas- 
ter ...? Ves, it’s true...” 

Houssig was infatuated with a servant 
girl of Samuel’s mother, and his lord knew 
this. His escapade with the doorman’s 
beard was a result of that amour, since the 
old porter had often interfered with the 
young man’s nightly expeditions. ... But 
putting aside that matter, the prince changed 
the subject. 

“Did you recognize this courier?” 

“Aye, like the devil!” 

“Well . . . who was he?” 

“Voskan of Barekh—he who murdered 
his wife, and married his brothers’ woman. 
He bore a letter from the great prince.” 

“Did he remain with the women?” 

“No. After delivering his letter, and fol- 
lowing a long conversation, the courier left 
while it was still night. I let him out.” 

“Now, Houssig: you shall not tell others 
of this business. Is that plain?” 

“My lord, I am as dumb as a hammer.” 

It was Houssig’s custom to regale his 
master with choice bits of gossip picked up 
here and there in order to amuse him. But 
his clever chatter received no response this 
morning. His master remained sad, lost in 
the depths of an unusually black mood. 

Samuel gained no other information rela- 
tive to the courier from his servant. The 
thing that really interested him was why 
his mother had sent away the messenger. 
It was the custom for couriers to await an 
answer before leaving the fortress. What 
had constrained his mother to conceal the 
whole business in such obvious secrecy? 

Turning to his servant, he asked: 

“Houssig, would you be able to arrange to 
be informed should the messenger return?” 


“It can be done!” the servant said with 
certainty. 

“Good. How would you arrange it?” 

“Through ‘her’. ‘She’ knows everything!” 
he crowed, referring to the young servant 
maid with whom he was enamoured. 

“Can you also arrange to be apprised of 
whatever is discussed with the courier?” 

“That too can be arranged!” 

“How?” 

“T will instruct ‘her’. That she-devil will 
burrow into some hole, will cock her ears, 
and will later hurry to me and tell me every- 
thing she heard.” 

“But ‘she’ must not know that your in- 
terest in the business is result of my orders.” 

“Houssig is no bald child. He under- 
stands that perfectly.” 

“And if ‘she’ cannot keep her secret . . . 
what them?” 

“ ‘She’ is not that kind of girl. When I 
tell ‘her’ to keep ‘her’ mouth shut, ‘she’ will 
keep ‘her’ mouth shut.” 

The courier who had visited the woman’s 
quarters was no common person. He was a 
wealthy Moush land-owner. What inter- 
ested Samuel was that his conversation with 
Samuel’s mother might have thrown fresh 
light on the sordid matter of his father. 

The sun was already high over the hori- 
zon, and the prince’s room was lanced with 
silver and gold shafts of light. Samuel arose 
from the sofa and called for water with 
which to bathe. 

Houssig entered the sleeping chamber 
where, in one corner, he covered the precious 
soft rug with a sheet of clean white cotton, 
on which the prince sat cross-legged. The 
cloth sheet prevented the water from damag- 
ing the rug. The servant then covered the 
prince’s knees with a pure white linen cloth 
and placed before him a unique silver basin, 
in the irregular shape of a tub the lips of 
which were shallowly notched, giving it the 
appearance of rounded saw teeth. 
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A sort of flat cover, pierced with holes of 
different shapes and sizes through which 
the water showered out, fitted over this cu- 
ricus receptacle. Kneeling before his mas- 
ter, Houssig poured the water with his right 
hand; in his left hand he held a small silver 
vial filled with perfumed soap. This silver 
ewer was made in the form of a peacock; 
when one held it by the wings, the liquid 
flowed out through the beak of the exquis- 
itely-worked bird. The peacock was the 
favorite bird of the Mamikonians—a token 
brought by them from their original father- 
land, China. 

When the prince had bathed, Houssig put 
to one side the basin and ewer, and with the 
towel he had thrown over his shoulders, 
rubbed the body, neck, and hands of his 
master. ‘Taking then an ivory comb, he 
preened his master’s long hair, for only 
the top of his head was close-shaven as if, 
on his pate, there rested a large, ring-like 
piece of silver. After he had combed his 
master’s locks, the servant busied himself 
with the perfumed hair-water. 

“Tt’s not necessary,” said the prince. 

The servant was surprised. This was the 
first time that the prince had refused hair- 
water after having had his hair combed. 

“I must disguise my grief...” the prince 
thought afterwards, and he bade his servant 
to follow the usual procedure. 

After his hair had been perfumed, his 
locks were gathered together in great plaits 
around his head, leaving the curled ends 
to fall freely over his ears and the nape of 
his neck. Over the brown hair, Houssig 
placed a finely-worked tiara, and a turban 
of brilliant silk. Before the turban, over 
the brow, he clasped a silver cross inscribed 
with mysterious mottoes which was held by 
two fine silver chains which, circling the 
head, were held together on the nape of the 
neck by a clasp of two huge precious stones. 

The servant then painted around his 
master’s eyes with black powder. Taking 
from his pocket a small skin pouch filled 


with this powder, the servant took a small 
reed, put it to his lips, placed the other end 
cf the instrument in the powder, and inhaled 
gently; he then blew the stuff delicately 
around the prince’s eyes over his eye-lids. 
The whole thing was a masterfully-done 
operation. 

The prince now had to be clothed. 

He first donned a silken, flower-designed 
tunic which, split on both sides, fell in two 
flaps over his legs. Small round buttons 
on the chest of the tunic were fastened. 
The servant then passed around his waist 
a heavy belt encrusted with stones the ends 
of which, upon being buckled together, pre- 
sented a glittering star in the center of which 
there glistened a huge, rose-tinted pearl. 
A short vest, embroidered with golden 
threads, was pulled over the tunic. Under 
the clefts of the tunic, one could see the bot- 
toms of trousers, and red boots. When two 
golden rings were attached to the ears of 
the prince, his elaborate toilette was com- 
pleted. 

Samuel had dressed so painstakingly that 
morning, despite his grief, because he 
thought that his mother would summon him 
to her later that day and he wished to appear 
his usual self in her eyes so that she would 
not suspect that her son had received evil 
tidings. 

Samuel again entered the outer room 
where he began to pace furiously to and fro. 
He wondered how he should comport himself 
if his mother were to tell him of what she 
had heard from Ctesiphon. He trembled 
at the thought that he might not have 
enough courage to hear with equanimity his 
mother speak of his fathers’ conduct. One 
careless word, one imprudent gesture—and 
he would betray himself... . 


The servant was preparing to serve break- 
fast. At that moment the door opened, a 
man entered who, after bowing his head 
deeply, stood in silence. One could see from 
his beardless, wan, and prematurely wither- 
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ed face, by his dull, narrow and lashless 
eyes, and by his protruding yellow teeth 
that he was a eunuch. 

“What is it?” asked the prince. 

Bowing, the eunuch said: 

“My lady has ordered me to inform you 
that she wishes you to honor her with your 
gracious presence.” 

Every fiber of the prince’s body shook; 
but with admirable restraint, he answered: 

“Very well. Tell her that I am on my 
way.” 

Bowing once again, the eunuch retired. 

From where he stood near the prince, the 


servant Houssig followed the retreating fig- 
ure of the man with eyes filled with disgust; 
and spreading wide apart the fingers of his 
right hand, he made as if he were driving 
the apparition from the room.. The prince 
observed this. 

“When will you grow up, Houssig?” he 
inquired. 

“Honestly. This is the truth,” responded 
the jester. “When I see that fellow’s face 
in the morning, I know that nothing will 
go well with me that day—I’ll certainly 
break something, or some other unfortunate 
thing will befall me.” 

The prince laughed. 


Chapter V 
Mother and Son 


The morning mists had been scattered. 
It was a warm, clear day. The air was full 
of the resinous odor of fir-trees. Everything 
smiled, everything breathed of happiness. 
Only Samuel’s heart was filled with a deep 
and inconsolable sadness. 

Leaving his living quarters, Samuel passed 
out to the large courtyard of the fortress. 
His servant Houssig, standing by a door, 
followed his retreating figure with eyes full 
of sympathy. The reason for his master’s 
grief was not known to him; but in seeing 
his grief, Houssig himself grieved For the 
poor servant loved his master, his kind and 
noble master, who so often pardoned him 
for his pranks, who never troubled him. 

Samuel had thrown a light spring coat 
over his shoulders and the empty sleeves 
of the garment waved in the wind as he 
walked. Contrasting with his colorful 
clothes, this white robe enhanced and ren- 
dered even more striking the tall figure of 
the young man. When he appeared in the 
courtyard to take the morning air, he was 
the pride and joy of the fortress. On all 
sides, admiring eyes would look upon him. 

But this morning, he walked ahead with- 
cut looking to right or left, much in the 


manner of one who mourned. He had not 
been seen like this before. What attitude, 
ke asked himself, should he assume in the 
presence of his mother? Should he pretend 

. should he deceive her? Or should he 
criticize outrightedly his father’s behavior? 
These were the questions he was mulling 
over in his mind as he walked this morning. 

The fortress had awakened; everything 
was a-hustle and a-bustlé. The pigeons had 
come*down from their nests in the niches 
of the towers and were waddling around 
over the flag-stones of the courtyard, billing 
and preening one another amorously. Col- 
orfully clothed servants of the nobles were 
raising much joy and gaiety as they threw 
seeds to the beloved birds. Eunuchs with 
grave and drawn faces were coming out of 
the several doors opening on the courtyard 
and, like mute shadows, were reentering 
through other portals. A beautiful child, 
Samuel’s young brother, was playing with 
a graceful fawn whose neck was circled with 
an ornamental silver ring. 

In the full light of day, the fortress ap- 
peared terrible and gigantic. The massive 
stone walls competed with the high rocks 
which surrounded them. It seemed as if 
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the Cyclops had heaped tremendous rocks 
one upon the other in order to form a magic 
circle- suitable to protect the dwelling place 
of one of the noblest families of the land. 
The fortress was so large that it could easily 
accord protection to a large part of the 
villagers of the neighborhood who might 
flock to it in a moment of danger. In real- 
ity, Voghagan was more a stronghold than 
a fortress. On all sides, one could see that 
daintiness and beauty had been sacrificed 
in order to render the place firm and im- 
movable. 

Samuel stopped to speak with his tiny 
brother for a few moments. The lad’s face 
lit up with joy when Samuel complimented 
him on the gracefulness of his fawns. The 
two were soon surrounded by servants, one 
of whom, a black-eyed comely wench, ven- 
tured to extend a finger to smooth out the 
collar of Samuel’s tunic. 

“Thank you, Nevart,” the prince said, 
laughing. “My Houssig is extremely care- 
less; he doesn’t care how his master is 
dressed.” 

“Yes, he is careless . . . my lord,” the 
girl agreed, her cheeks turning red with em- 
barrassment. 

The servant girl was Houssig’s sweetheart. 

Samuel lingered a few moments more, 
amusing himself with his brother and his 
deers, and listening to the excited chatter 
of the servant girls. He was trying to win 
a little more time in which to decide exactly 
what role he would play before his mother. 

At that very moment, in one of the apart- 
ments in the ladies’ quarter, a woman stood 
before a highly-polished metal mirror, ar- 
ranging the ornaments on her head, and re- 
garding her own image therein with such 
admiration that one would think that she 
were in love with herself. This was one of 
her countless visits to the mirror that morn- 
ing. The ornaments were new; and since 
she was not sure that she had placed them 
in a manner which best complimented her 


beauty, she was making still another last 
minute rearrangement of them. 

Hearing the sound of footsteps in the 
outer chamber, she left the mirror, hurried 
to a high sofa on which she sat, assuming, 
at the same moment, a serious mien. She 
seemed fresher than her age, giving one 
the impression of a young married woman. 
In reality, however, she was close to fifty 
years of age. If it were not for a growing 
plumpness, she could, in body and face, 
pass as beautiful. A fiery, proud glitter 
flashing in her large eyes belied the calm 
sweetness of her appearance. 

This proud lady was Dadjadouhi, Sam- 
uel’s mother. 

The young man entered, a smile playing 
over his face. 

“Good morning, my dear mother,” he said 
as he approached to kiss her hand in ac- 
cordance with his usual habit But sudden- 
ly halting at two paces from her, he ex- 
claimed admiringly: 

“What O what do I see...! Let God 
be my witness! One would say that my 
father has returned!” 

“Why do you say that?” his mother asked 
with a pleased, sweet smile. 

“Well, just look at your finery this morn- 
ing . .. and your painted brows .. . and 
your painted hands. . . . All that, to me, 
as 
His mother suddenly embraced the boy, 
warmly kissed his forehead, drew him down 
beside her on the sofa, and declared: 

“Yes. He is on the way. Now give me 
a gift in exchange for this good news!” 

With her last words, his mother suddenly 
threw her right arm around her son’s neck 
and, with her right hand, fastened on to his 
ear, and repeated: 

“Yes! Your father is coming. Now 
what will you give me?” 

“No more than two kisses,” said the 
youth, struggling to free his ear from her 
grasp. “You have received good news. 
What more do you want?” 
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“Well, [ll settle for those two kisses,” 
said his mother as she drew Samuel to her 
bosom and kissed each cheek. 

The affection shown each other was 
perfectly sincere. His mother had great 
love for her children; and as for Samuel, he 
was a dutiful and faithful son. One dis- 
quieting thought, one evil spirit, had entered 
into that otherwise perfect relationship and 
threatened to disrupt the peace of the 
family, to make enemies of son and parents. 
And whenever Samuel allowed himself to 
fall into the embrace of this thought, his 
whole body would tremble. 


And the same thoughts, but in a lesser 
degree, troubled his mother. She knew the 
great extent of his religious felicity and 
fervor, and she knew how tremendous was 
his love for his fatherland. How was she 
to inform this son of hers that his father 
had cursed his religion and was coming to 
destroy everything that was Armenian? 

As a matter of fact, his mother shared 
the sentiments of her husband. They both 
belonged to that violent faction of the Ar- 
menian nobility who were dyed-in-the- wool 
pro-Persians, who detested the Greeks, as 
well as their own Arsacide kings. But up 
to this day, his mother’s love for the Per- 
sians had not been openly expressed since 
she had not concerned herself with national 
or political questions. She had been content 
merely to introduce into her family the 
Persian language and customs, even though, 
even in these things, she had been faced 
with the resentment of her son. That quiet 
family struggle had opened some time ago 
when Samuei had decided to oppose her, 
te render her efforts nil. But their relation- 
ship had remained on such an excellent 
plane, and their attitude to each other had 
continued so cordial, that the slightest feel- 
ing of disunity had not entered between 
them. What, then, was to be done? The 
fateful hour approached in which, by a 
single blow, the bonds that held the young 
man to his parents would be destroyed. His 


mother, moreover, did not have much hope 
that the altercation could be avoided for 
she knew well the inflexible nature of her 
son. She had spent the night thinking over 
the matter, and she had found no escape 
from the inevitable. She had thought it 
best to tell him only half of what she had 
learned, reserving the full details for a more 
propitious hour. For that reason, she held 
forth on comparatively unimportant things, 
while her son regarded her with eyes full 
of very real admiration. 

“Do you like all these new ornaments on 
my head-dress?” she inquired. 

“On my father’s head, they are marvel- 
ous,” her son enthused. “Only your appar- 
ent failure to paint your lips prevents you 
from looking like a Persian queen.” 

“You’re poking fun at me, Samuel!” 

“Now why should I do that?” Samuel 
asked with a bland smile as he fondled one: 
after the other the jewels that bedecked 
his mother’s head. 

“Everything is beautiful, I assure you; 
everything is wonderful. This silver cres- 
cent, for instance, which you have tied 
to your forehead shines with all the sultry 
glitter of a newly-risen half-moon. It 
throws upon you all the goodness which 
the moon pours down upon all creatures. 
And all these pearls which circle the silver 
crescent not only raise in your heart a 
boundless joy which renders you a sure 
victor in all that you undertake, but also 
make you desirable to kings. And this 
exquisite ring which you have fastened to 
your nose, with its clovelike shape, imparts 
to you a great seductiveness. And this 
heavenly-blue turquoise stone influences 
the whole world into accepting and granting 
your every whim and desire, and protects 
you, at the same time, from the vengeance 
of kings. These buckles, on which emer- 
alds glitter, protect your ears from dis- 
agreeable sounds, and admit into their re- 
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cesses only the best of news.. And in all 
these stones may be found the mystic power 
which repels serpents and dragons and which 
renders you impervious to the stings of 
insects and the bite of all types of poison- 
ous reptiles. This necklace is a talisman 
which enhances your magic powers—the 
bewitching charms so necessary to a 
woman... ” 

Then taking his mother’s hands into his, 
he continued: 

“How beautiful are these bracelets! How 
deep is the thought in them! They give 
your arms success, and the same serpentine 
prudence which the serpent bestowed on 
Eve, our first mother. And who knows what 
virtues are found in these wrist-bands made 
of coral and mother of pearl? Now, do 
not all these protect you from the evil eye, 
from mischance, from malice, from the 
demons, and all such invisible wicked 
sprites... .?” 

His mother’s face had darkened. Her son 
continued on, however, expatiating upon the 
imagined qualities present in the various 
baubles. He spoke of the magic properties 
of her rings, her jade, her sardonyx, her 
rubies, her serpentine-stones; and she knew 
that he was mocking her vain beliefs, her 
pagan superstitions. She finally interrupted 
him with an injured tone: 

“That’s quite enough! I know that you 
don’t believe in that sort of thing.” 

“What gives you that idea, mother?” he 
asked imperturbably. “I merely want to 
show you that I am not ignorant, that I 
understand the significance of all these 
things you wear... .” 

“Pray tell,” his mother broke in a bit 
exasperated, “have I not always worn these 
things, and do not the wives of all Armenian 
nobles wear these things?” 

“Assuredly, mother. You are right. You 
have worn these things before, and the 
wives of the other satraps also sport these 
trinkets. But the manner of wearing them 
varies. For instance, you wear these orna- 








ments absolutely in accordance with the 
Persian fashion.” 

“Admitted, Samuel. But why is that im- 
portant?” 

“It’s not important. I am _ surprised 
merely that you have been able to dress so 
sumptuously this morning in so little time.” 

“The fact is, I made my toilette some 
time ago, and have been waiting. . . .” 

“To hear of my father’s return? Is that 
it?” 

Perceiving that the coinversation was pro- 
ceeding along an unpleasant course, his 
mother did not answer, but chose to change 
the subject. 

“Do you know, Samuel, why I wished to 
see you this morning?” 

“T haven’t the least idea, mother.” 

“I have received a letter from your father, 
and I have called you in order to acquaint 
you with its contents.” 

“You’ve received a letter! Excellent! 
This is good news! But when did the letter 
come?” 

“Last night, by messenger.” 

Letting herself down from her perch, she 
slipped into a pair of blue slippers before 
the sofa, walked over to one of the windows 
and pulled aside its silken curtain. As she 
was doing this, Samuel had the occasion 
to note, behind one of her ears, a talisman 
made of the claws of a hyena fastened to- 
gether with a silver ring. 

His mother approached him with a rolled 
parchment, tied with silk, in her hand. She 
offered it to him. 

“Here is your father’s letter.” 

Unrolling the parchment with evident joy, 
and regarding the writing on it, he said: 

“Tt is written in Persian... . 

His mother looked at him reproachfully: 

“Ah! When I told you to learn that lan- 
guage, you not only did not listen to me but 
even gave yourself over, body and soul, to 
the learning of the abominable Greek and 
Syriac jargons. You even went so far as 
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to attempt to forbid your tiny brother 
Vahan from being taught Persian. But, lo, 
today he not only speaks Persian, but reads 
it!” 

Though his mother’s words angered him, 
Samuel suppressed any indication of his ire, 
saying: 

“You have undoubtedly read the letter, 
mother. Please tell me what it says.” 

His mother then related everything that 
Samuel already knew: that Sapor had hon- 
ored her husband with the title of sparapet 
of the Armenians, had given his own sister 
in marriage to Samuel’s uncle Meroujan, 
and had promised Meroujan the kingship 
of Armenia; and that both Meroujan and 
Samuel’s father were en route to Armenia 
at the head of a Persian army, the one to 
assume the Anmenian purple, the other to 
commence the duties of the sparapet. 

All during her recital of these events, the 
lady’s face glittered with unlimited happi- 
ness, while Samuel listened with deep agi- 
tation, rolling and unrolling, pressing tight- 
er, then loosening, the parchment which had 
brought the calamitous news. But Samuel 
had prepared himself for these tidings which, 
in his opinion, presaged the destruction of 
Armenia. 

Samuel’s mother, however, related only 
part of the news she had received, not men- 
tioning those things which had not been 
written. She did not report, for example, 
the abandonment of Christianity by her 
son’s father and Meroujan Ardzrouni, nor 
their promise to Sapor to introduce the Fire 
cult into Armenia; nor that they were lead- 
ing to the land a multitude of Magians who 
were to build their temples over the ruins 
of the nation’s churches, and who aimed to 
establish new schools in which the children 
of the nobles would be educated only in the 
religious law of the Persians. 

The lady also considered it polite to for- 
get to report the terrible death of Vasag, 
and the exile of Arsaces, the king. 


“You have good reason to congratulate 
me, my Samuel,” she said happily. “My 
brother is king of the Armenians, and your 
father is the new sparapet of Armenia... .” 


It was not an easy moment for Samuel. 
He could either condemn strongly the dis- 
gusting conduct of his father, and his uncle 
Meroujan, by revealing his knowledge of 
their consipracy, or better he could say 
nothing in order not to jeopardize the success 
of the project to which he dedicated himself. 
But he had to say something; and his na- 
tural skepticism and irony came to his aid 
at this delicate moment. 


“Tt does not become you, dear mother, 
to show such unwarranted joy. It is still 
too early to say that these things will be so,” 
he observed laughingly. 


“But why is it too early?” asked his 
mother in a voice which made his heart 
tremble. 


“It’s too early, for instance, because the 
king of Armenia still lives. . . .” 


The lady was no longer able to restrain 
herself; she blurted out that which she had 
tried to conceal. 


“The king of Armenia is in exile in the 
Fortress of Anoush whence no human has 
emerged alive!” 


“T know that no one leaves that place; but 
isn’t it true that the crown prince of Armenia 
is in Constantinople with the Christian 
monarch?” 

“That may be so; but who will bring him 
to Armenia to establish him on the throne 
of his father?” 

“Greek soldiers and the Armenian sat- 
raps, perhaps.” 

“Before they do come, Armenia will pass 
into the complete control of the Persian 
forces. As for my brother . . . why, he shall 
be king!” 

“That is, he will be king, if all this works 
out.” 
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“Samuel, you may not believe that this 
project will succeed, but you shall see! 
Everything will be done,” exclaimed his 
mother trying to convince her son. “You say 
that the Armenian crown prince is with the 
Greek Caesar, and that he may come here 
with Greek soldiers to assume the Armenian 
throne. But do you know who is this 
Caesar? He is Valens, the enemy of Ar- 
menia. That man already has not only 
refused the petition of Nerses, the Armenian 
Catholicos, who went to Constantinople to 
solicit his aid, but even has banished him 
to the island of Patmos, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Did you know all this?” 

“This is the first I have heard of it.” 

But he had known of Valens’ unjust treat- 
ment of Nerses the Great. Samuel, in fact, 


followed closely all events which pertained 
to Armenia; and those occurrences which 
were unfortunate to his fatherland always 
hurt him deeply. 

He was on the point of expressing his 
complete disapproval of Valens’ conduct; 
and he wanted to reveal to his mother his 
intention to combat with everything at his 
command the activities of his father and 
Meroujan Ardzrouni. But he knew well the 
immoderately ambitious nature of his moth- 
er. She wanted, above all, to be the wife 
of the Armenian sparapet and the sister of 
the king of Armenia; and he knew that she 
was ready to destroy everything which 
might prevent her from achieving this status. 

Prudence bridled the tongue of the young 
man. 


Chapter VI 
The Two Cousins 


From remote times, the post of sparapet 
—the king’s commander-in-chief—was the 
sole property of the Mamikonian princes, 
transmitted down from father to son. And 
although there had been exceptions to this 
rule when, as a result of occasional hostility 
between the kings and the Mamikonian 
family, princes from other dynasties were 
called upon to fill the post, it was a univers- 
ally admitted fact that the former held. the 
monopoly of this highest position in the 
kingdom. 

The whole of the province of Taron was 
the inheritance of the Mamikonians. Here, 
at the monastery of Glak rested the remains 
of their illustrious ancestors; here the fort- 
ress of Voghakan was their princely metro- 
polis. Only a branch of the Mamikonians, 
having separated themselves from the prin- 
cipal stock, had settled in the fastnesses of 
the land of Tayk and had established its 
residence in the fortress called Yerakhan. 

Aside from the office of sparapet, as a 
family which was endowed with all the vir- 


tues of bravery, heroism and eminent patri- 
otism, the Mamikonians also furnished the 
educators and the guardians of the Armen- 
ian crown princes. So great was the influ- 
ence of this family that the other Armenian 
princes looked upon them with due 
reverence, and even the king treated them 
with special consideration. Consequently, 
in every emergency in Armenia, nothing 
was undertaken without the Mamikonians. 
Spirit of sacrifice, exalted virtue and heroic 
courage were outstanding qualities of this 
influential family. 

During the reign of king Arsaces, there 
were two outstanding Mamikonian brothers, 
Vasak and Vahan; the former the childhood 
guardian of Arsaces, and the latter a captain 
of the army. Neither of these two brothers 
were at the fortress of Voghakan at the 
time. The last two messengers had brought 
the news of their death from Ctesiphon; 
Vasak had been executed by the Persian 
king Sapor, while Vahan was morally dead. 
. . . Only their two sons remained in the 
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fortress, Samuel, the son of Vahan, and 
Mushegh, the son of Vasak. 

It was night. The section of the fortress 
which was the residence of Vasak was in 
deep darkness, with all the lights extinguish- 
ed. Only in one room, through the heavy 
curtains of a window, a dim light shone. 
Here, all had not yet retired. Here, a young 
man restlessly paced the floor, at times 
coming to rest on the sofa, his impatient 
eyes frequently turning to the door. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he asked 
pensively. “Samuel has asked for a secret 
interview. ... 1 wonder what has happened, 
what he has to tell me? I wonder if he has 
bad news again. ... If it was good news, 
why should he want to see me at night?” 

That young man was Mushegh, the son 
of Vasak. He was Samuel’s elder by six or 
seven years—a magnificent specimen of the 
athlete, every line of whose shapely body 
tingled with the resilience of the warrior. 
The room in which he stood was devoid of 
any particular splendor. The floor was cov- 
ered with rugs of coarse hair, beside the 
walls stood a few arm chairs which likewise 
were supported by coarse mattresses. Here 
and there were seen a few arms, with no 
rich embellishments. On every side, wher- 
ever the eye met, there was simplicity and 
modesty. It seemed that the dweller of 
the room, even in his own domain, loved to 
maintain a Spartan severity. The plainness 
of his clothes was wholly in keeping with 
the common simplicity of his living quarters 
which emphasized fortitude and durability, 
rather than luxury and refinement. 

He walked to the window, drew aside the 
curtain, and opened one of the panes. He 
stood there for a long time, motionless, gaz- 
ing outside. Nothing was in sight, and 
nothing was heard. He gazed into the dark- 
ness and his fleet mind raced into the dis- 
tance, toward the royal court in Ctesiphon 
where at this moment were his beloved 
father and his beloved king. From the day 
they had gone thither, he had had no news 


of them. What was the cause of this silence? 
Had Sapor deceived them? Had all the roads 
been closed up? He knew nothing about 
these, nothing had been told him. His som- 
ber thoughts likewise groped in uncertain- 
ties, as if his angry eyes were searching in 
the pitch darkness of the night. 

It was precisely in this state that Samuel 
found him when, lightly opening the door, 
he entered in, and gently laying his hand 
on his shoulder, awakened him from his deep 
reverie. Mushegh turned, saying, 

“You have tortured me quite a bit, 
Samuel.” 

“My residence is surrounded with my 
mother’s spies,” replied Samuel angrily. “It 
was with difficulty that I made my escape.” 

“There must be a reason why your mother 
has posted her spies,” Mushegh countered, 
and his already grief-laden face assumed a 
more somber aspect. 

“Let’s sit down and I will tell everything.” 

The two cousins sat on the sofa, and 
Samuel hesitated a moment, wondering 
where to begin, and how to tell his story so 
he could spare Mushegh’s feelings. He 
started with a small introduction in which 
he expressed his faith in Mushegh’s fortitude 
of heart to hear all he had to tell, until the 
two-of them could think of how best they 
could forestall the impending disaster. But 
Mushegh impatiently cut him short, saying, 
“For God’s sake, come to the point and tell 


‘me what you have to tell; you may rest as- 


sured I will not go to pieces like a woman.” 

Samuel told him all that he had learned 
from the courier—how his father and 
Meroujan had joined forces, had repudiated 
the Christian faith, had espoused the 
Persian religion and, accompanied by 
Persian troops and magians, were on their 
way to conquer Armenia. He also told how 
Sapor had given his daughter Vormsdoukht 
to Meroujan in marriage, and had promised 
the latter the kingship of Armenia, provided 
he succeeded in capturing the Armenian 
princes and distinguished ecclesiastics, sent 
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them to Persia, and extended the fire wor- 
ship of the Persians in Armeina. He told 
him that his father had been assured the 
post of sparapet of Armenia, while king 
Arsaces had been confined in the fortress 


of Anoush. 

“And what about my father?” asked 
Mushegh. 

Samuel was confused at first, hesitated, 
and finally answered, “Your father, too.” 

“Ts he too exiled?” ~ 

“Yes, he too is exiled.” 

“Together with the king?” 


“Yes, together with the king.” 

Samuel was not lying. For there, in the 
fortress of Anoush, Mushegh’s father was 
exiled, his straw-stuffed corpse dangling be- 
fore the eyes of the chained king. Before 
seeing Mushegh, Samuel had been tormented 
all day as to how he would break the grim 
news, how he would tell him of his father’s 
horrible death at the hands of Sapor. Fi- 
nally, he adopted the least painful of the 
two blows—he would tell him that his father 
was an exile together with the king. 

“Perfidious Persian!” Mushegh exclaimed 
indignantly. “There is no sanctity of word 
or promise for you. ... After having affixed 
the seal of your ring bearing the insignia 
of the wild boar—the most sacred oath in 
your religion—you sent for my father and 
his king to sign a treaty of friendship, but 
when they trusted your word, you treacher- 
ously seized them and sent them into exile. 
Shameless recreant.” 

His words were directed at king Sapor 
who had perfidiously lured the Armenian 
king and his sparapet to Ctesiphon. Then 
turning to Samuel: 

“Tt’s true that for thirty years my father 
constantly fought against Sapor’s soldiers 
and slaughtered them. But he always 
fought honorably. If Sapor had an iota of 
decency, he would not have forgotten so 
soon the magnanimity which my father 
showed him. When, after his shattering 
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defeat, he was fleeing before my father, and 
his entire army and the women of his court 
fell prisoners, my father returned the women 
under escort and with due homage to the 
Persian court. He forgot all that. He broke 
his word and deceived my father. The 
coward... .” 


Mushegh was bitter and his heart was 
bursting with righteous indignation as this 
torrent of denunciation poured forth from 
his lips. Finally he stood up, trembling with 
fury, and facing his cousin, said: 

“Listen, Samuel, we no longer are the 
sons of our fathers, we shall be bastards 
if we let all these wrongs pass unpunished. 
The cup of patience has been filled to the 
brim; the enemy has reached the limit of 
his insolence.” 

He took a few paces, and perceiving that 
the window was open, he shut it and pulled 
down the curtain. He was the ‘personifi- 
cation of fury as his big eyes shot forth 
shafts of fire and his lips trembled with 
fever. His manly face was marble white. 
He again faced Samuel, and looking into his 
sorrowful eyes, asked: 

“Why are you silent? Why don’t you 
answer me?” 


“You are more fortunate than I, Mush- 
egh,” replied Samuel, “your father was a 
hero and met a hero’s death. . . . He spent 
his whole life fighting the enemies of the 
fatherland, and, in the end, he did not desert 
his king. . . . The courier told how he stood 
before Sapor with all his dignity and might, 
how he rebuked the perfidious king. The 
entire court, the king included, were amazed 
at his audacity. But I am an unfortunate 
son. My father, the unworthy brother of 
his worthy kin, has conspired against his 
fatherland, against his king, and now he has 
become a vile tool of Sapor and is on his way 
te plunge his fatherland into blood. .. . He 
is marching to destroy those very churches 
in which he himself was baptized and many 
of which were built by his ancestors. .. . 
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He is coming to force us to pray in Persian 
and to worship Persian gods.” 

Tears choked his words, and holding his 
two eyes in his hands, he began to sob. He 
did not possess Mushegh’s firmness of 
heart, nor his fortitude. His heart was so 
tender, his feelings so refined that even the 
most trifling incidents affected him deeply. 
But Mushegh ignored his tears and exclaim- 
ed fiercely, 

“Yes, your father is a traitor, he has 
stained the name of the Mamikonians, we 
must wipe out that stain.” 

As he turned his face, his eye fell on the 
portrait of his grandfather, Vacheh, hanging 
from the wall. He paused a moment in 
front of the picture and gazed upon it with 
deep reverence. Then, turning to Samuel, 
he pointed to the picture and said: 

“When that hero fell on the battlefield, 
in that bloody fight which was being waged 
against the Persians, the whole land of Ar- 
menia was plunged into mourning. The 
king wept, the soldiers wept, and the peas- 
ants wept. At his funeral, the great High 
Priest of the Armenians, Verthanes, the son 
of Gregory the Illuminator, comforted his 
people in the following words: 

“Be ye comforted in Christ. Though He 
died, he became immortal in his death, be- 
cause he sacrificed his life for the preserva- 
tion of our churches and our God-given re- 
ligion. He died so that our country would 
not become captive, would not be destroyed, 
so that our church would remain unimpaired 
and the sanctities of our temples would not 
fall into the hands of the godless. If our 
enemies had conquered our country, they un- 
doubtedly would have forced their godless 
religion upon us. But that godly martyr 
fought to persecute the evil, to remove it 
from our land, and he gave his life so that 
infidelity might not enter our land. As 
long as he was alive, he fought honorably; 
in death he gave his life for the truth of the 
Lord and the salvation of his flock. He 
who did not spare his life for the sake, of 


his fatherland, for his brothers, and for his 
holy church, he, I repeat, has joined the 
ranks of the martyrs of Jesus Christ. Let us 
not weep for our loss, but rather let us do 
homage to the self-sacrifice of the deceased, 
by ordaining that, from now on, the memory 
of his heroism shall forever be observed in 
our churches along with our holy martyrs.’ ” 

All the Mamikonians knew this speech by 
heart. After finishing it, Mushegh added: 

“The Armenian church which recites the 
name of our grandfather along with its 
martyrs at each holy mass on the holy altar, 
henceforth will anathematize the name of 
his unworthy grandson.” 

“And that man is my father,” Samuel 
moaned. 

“The enemy of the fatherland,” rejoined 


Mushegh, “the traitor of the fatherland can 


neither be your father nor my uncle. Hence- 
forth, to us, he is a stranger, more alien 
to us than the Persian. Do you agree, 
Samuel?” 

“Fully.” 

“Then give me your hand on it.” 

Samuel extended his trembling hand. 

“It is settled, then,” said Mushegh with 
finality, sitting down beside him. “Now let 
us think what is to be done. 

There was a long silence. 

“Listen, Samuel,” spoke up Mushegh, 
“Armenia has never before been in a peril 
like this. The king is in exile, so is my 
father, the sparapet. Our enemies will 
profit from this situation. Internal disunity 
is a greater menace than the external enemy. 
According to my information, many in our 
provinces have already rebelled and are 
ready to shed off the king’s yoke. The Duke 
of Aghtznik has built up the huge wall of 
Tzor and has openly renounced his allegi- 
ance to the king. The same is true of the 
Duke of Nor Shirakan, the House of Mah- 
ker, Nihorakan, and Dassentreh. The Duke 
of Gourkarkh is up in arms, and so are the 
dukes of the provinces of Tzor, Koghb, and 
Gartmanatzor. The same is true of the 
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strong provinces of Artzakh, Temor, Korter, 
and Gortvi. Azerbaijan, the land of the 
Medes, and the land of the Caspians are in 
rebellion. So, too, are the princes of Ant- 
zid and Medz Dzop. Those on the border 
of Persia have sided with the Persian, those 
adjacent to the Greeks on the Greek side.” 

Samuel, who had been listening to all this 
with deep agitation, interrupted Mushegh’s 
lengthy report, exclaiming: 

“They are miscreants all, all who have 
been on our side, who have been the keep- 
ers of our boundary, but who now, in the 
hour of our crisis, instead of defending the 
country against the enemies, themselves are 
the first to raise the banner of rebellion 
and join hands with the enemy. What else 
is left for us, when our chief defenders have 
risen against us?” 

“We have the people with us,” replied 
Mushegh with a proud voice. “The enemy 
has committed a grave error from which we 
may profit. The enemy has touched the 
tenderest spot in the people’s heart in at- 


tacking their church. If your father and 
Meroujan Ardzrouni had known the Ar- 
menian heart and soul, they would not have 
tampered with the church; then, they might 
have had a chance to conquer Armenia. But 
now I am sure they are doomed to failure.” 

“But the people as yet know nothing.” 

“In that case the clergy will be a powerful 
ally for us. You, Samuel, have close rela- 
tions with the Monastery of Ashtishat; you 
go ahead and arrange everything without 
a moment’s loss. I on my part, will dis- 
patch couriers to every monastery.” 

“But I don’t know how to deal with my 
mother. She has me completely under sur- 
veillance.” 

“Your mother, Samuel, is a dangerous 
woman; she is capable of destroying much 
if we are not careful.” 

“Careful? How?” 

“You must pretend you are on her side.” 

“You mean I must play the hypocrite 
then? That is a very difficult role for me.” 

“There is no other way out just now.” 


(To be continued) 
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"HARRY CARIAN" — "COACHELLA BELLE” 
"RANCHO de ORO" 


RRR MRRKK 








COMPLIMENTS OF 


GEORGE MARDIKIAN 


AND 
OMAR KHAYYAM RESTAURANT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA . 








Compliments of— 


SAN PEDRO COMMERCIAL CO. 


AND 


GEORGE KARDASHIAN 


115 South Ford Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


Se eS Pe Pet be te tte to 31 


PE EAE EINE EIA EE EEE TEGATANA EGF EBER 


SE RKAKMAK AKER LAME EKER LEME IRIEL EA ERR 


a 


SET ai st mianpnilch-snisb steeniaanten te ee 


ne ue WWE EE Be EEL EN EME EAE EEN 
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NB 
Ye 


BA Ze RIKER BR PRER BRIER IRBR BRIE EGIL FEL FEILER IRE ERE IE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


SUSFGURE 


OPUTHYELG 
UNGUSPL, FPUGUL, PULUPUGUY, THUUPULUSPSUsdy 


Since 1899—“Hairenik Daily” 


HAIRENIK 


A WEEKLY 











Since 1934 





Since 1922—‘Hairenik eas 


ARMENIAN 





REVIEW 


1948 


Fos PTSPp. 


SUPCPERF - SOUESNES 


Since 1943——“Hairenik Year Book” 





UUNUPEDR 


bhOr BUS 
pt qio—funj hipn pl pus 











Since 1908—“Asbarez Semi-Weekly” 
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The Armenian Review 
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